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EDITORIAL NOTE 


Dr. Russell G. Leiter is Editor of the Psychological 
Service Center bulletin, a new publication, to which 
attention was called in the August 1949 issue. 


GENERAL 


5102. Anderson, John E. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) The psychology of development and per- 
sonal adjustment. New York: Henry Holt, 1949. 
xvi, 720 p. $3.25.—This textbook for a terminal 
course is designed for freshmen and sophomores. 
The introductory first chapter deals with multiple 
causation, scientific method, and the importance of 
adjusting to others. The remaining 24 chapters are 
divided into 7 sections. Section 1 on the equipment 
for living, includes a chapter on the body and the 
nervous system, a chapter on physical growth, and 
one on infant development. Section 2 concerns 
learning, skills, language, problem solving, and in- 
telligence. Section 3 deals with motivation, develop- 
ment and control of emotion, organization and 
formation of attitudes. Section 4 traces the develop- 
ment and social background of behavior and the 
development of interests. Section 5 on adjustment 
includes chapters on personality and adjustment, 
stress and maturity, and inadequate adjustment. 
Section 6 on adult life deals with adjustment to 
college, maturity and old age, and vocational ad- 
justment. In Section 7 on adjustment to family life, 
various forms of family life among both animals and 
people are described, courtship, petting, and adjust- 
ment in marriage. The final chapter stresses the 
need to solve not only personal but social problems. 
576-item bibliography.—G. K. Morlan. 

5103. Bigot, L. C. T., Kohnstamm, Ph., Palland, 
B. G. Leerboek der psychologie. (Textbook of 
psychology). Groningen: Wolters, 1949. 435 p. 
Hfl. 11,50.—This textbook has especially been writ- 
ten for those who study pedagogics, as well as for 
those who are purely interested in psychology be- 
cause of their profession. In 8 chapters, dedicated 
to fields, tasks, methods and sources of psychology, 
general psychology, social psychology, religious psy- 
chology, characterology, child psychology, develop- 
ment of psychology until 1900 and psychology after 
1900, the different aspects and branches are system- 
atically discussed. 45 references.—M. Dresden. 

5104. Broek, Josef. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Psychological war-time research in Great 
Britain. Amer. J. Psychol., 1949, 62, 122-126.—A 
brief summary is made of the human variable re- 
search activities carried out during the Second World 
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War by the Medical Research Council. Reference is 
made to those studies of direct interest to psycholo- 
gists.— S. C. Ericksen. 


5105. Caner, G. Colket. It’s how you take it. 
(Rev. ed.) New York: Coward-McCann, 1948. 
viii, 173 p. $2.50.—After a brief preface, the author 
divides the book into 12 relatively short chapters. 
He discusses each chapter heading in simple, non- 
technical terminology. Dr. Caner presents material 
on personality traits and how they may be de- 
veloped and changed; attitudes toward others, atti- 
tudes toward work and attitudes in games; memory 
and its use; emotion and individuals’ reactions to 
frustration and to danger; and the inferiority com- 
plex and how to get over it. In addition, he devotes 
some space to the problem of drinking and about 8 
pages to this subject: Looking forward to marriage. 
The author subdivides each chapter by italicized 
questions which he answers briefly in the subsequent 
paragraphs.—A. C. Schmehl. 

5106. De Chardin, P. Thilhard. Les conditions 
psychologiques de l’unification humaine. (Psycho- 
logical conditions for human unity.) Psyché, 1948, 
3, 1325-1332.—The idea of human unity goes back 
to early biblical times and to-day another common 
example of this is marriage and family life. The 
objective conditions of human unity are 2: willing- 
ness and freedom, and a central force of unity. The 
aims of human unity are shown in striving for this 
immortal goal, for which there are subjective condi- 
tions, as also confusion. The preparation for this 
utopia is faith and Christianity, and perfection may 
be obtained only through divine guidance.—0O. J. 
Jacobsen. 


5107. Gilbert, Jeanne G. (Fordham U., New 
York.), & Weitz, Robert D. Psychology for the 
profession of nursing. New York: Ronald Press, 
1949. x, 275 p. $3.00.—Written especially for 
student nurses, this elementary psychology text- 
book’s purpose ‘‘is to present the principles of psy- 
chology in such a way that the nurse can make use 
of them both in understanding the patient and in 
making a successful personal adjustment to life and 
its problems.”’ Part I is devoted to the fundamental 
principles of psychology; Part II to personality, 
mental hygiene, and the normal patient; and Part III 
to personality maladjustments and the abnormal 
patient (32 cases). Each chapter contains a sum- 
mary of the material presented as well as selected 
references. Glossary.—C. H. Sprow. 


5108. Jgrgensen, Jgrgen. (Kobenhavns U., Char- 
lottenlund, Denmark.) Hvad er psykologi? (What 
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5109-5117 


is psychology?) In Nord. Psykologmgte Forhandl., 
(see 23: 5146), 95-96.—Abstract. 

5109. Sellars, Roy Wood (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.), McGill, V. J., & Farber, Marvin. [Eds. ] 
Philosophy for the future: the quest of modern ma- 
terialism. New York: Macmillan, 1949. xiv, 657 
p. $7.50.—27 collaborators have contributed essays 
on materialism and its present role in the physical, 
biological, and social sciences and in philosophy. 
5 papers on psychology are abstracted in entry 
numbers: 5118, 5122, 5127, 5324, 5416—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

5110. Syngg, Donald, & Combs, 
(Oswego (N. Y.) State Teachers Coll.) Individual 
behavior; a new frame of reference. New York: 
Harper, 1949. ix, 386 p. $3.50.—A textbook in 
psychology in which the authors have attempted to 
explain and integrate behavior dynamics on a phe- 
nomenological basis. The book is divided into 3 
major sections. Part I, ‘“The Personal Approach to 
Behavior” which explains the “personal frame of 
reference”’ and the basis of behavior as seen from the 
behaver’s point of view; Part II, ““The Personal Ap- 
proach Applied,” deals largely with social structure 
and action, educational goals and teaching, and the 
phenomenological aspects of diagnosis, research, and 
therapy; and Part III, ““The Personal Approach as a 
Method of Science’ contains the rationale of the 
phenomenological approach in psychology. Within 
this final section are discussions of such problems as 
“The Inadequacy of the Nervous System as Cause,” 
“The Inadequacy of the Statistical Approach,” 
‘‘The Development of Spatial Awareness.”” 222-item 
bibliography.—M. A. Setdenfeld. 


5111. Turakulov, fA. KH. Tret’ia konferentsiia 
fiziologov, biokhimikov i farmakologov Uzbekistana. 
(Third conference of physiologists, biochemists, and 
pharmacologists of Uzbekistan.) Fistol. Zh. 
S.S.S.R., 1949, 35, 259-261.—This conference was 
held in Tashkent during Sept. 11-15, 1948. The 
tone of the conference was set by the reiterated 
demand that Soviet workers in the biological sciences 
reorient their thinking and research along the lines 
set by Michurin and Lysenko. Underscored was the 
“struggle for ideological purity in the field of the 
biological sciences’’ so that they might become a 
“mighty lever for changing nature in behalf of the 
construction of a communist society.” —J. D. London. 


Arthur W. 


THEORY & SYSTEMS 


5112. Arruda, Elso. Tendéncias da psiquiatria. 
(Tendencies of psychiatry.) IJmpr. méd., Rio de J., 
1948, 23(409), 29-33.—This article traces the rise of 
the phenomenological method with Brentano and 
Husserl and the application of this method in psychi- 
atry in the hands of Jaspers, Heiddiger and Bins- 
wanger.— F. C. Sumner. 

5113. Choisy, Maryse. Orthodoxie Freudienne. 
(Freudian orthodoxy.) Psyché, 1948, 3, 1314-1324. 
—The author presents a rather large series of state- 
ments made by Freud in which positive explanations 
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are shown, many of which have been misinterpreted 
and misunderstood. He also presents the opinions of 
other psychoanalysts who are sometimes considered 
to be in disagreement with Freud, but which, he 
shows, are actually in accord with Freud. Research 
is mentioned, and it is the application of these find- 
ings in which there may be misunderstanding. Also, 
the analytical method is shown not to be antagonis- 
tic to spiritual belief and religion, as sometimes con- 
tended. Freud has stated that psychoanalysis is a 
method of investigation, and as such, it is not a cure- 
all means for any and all ills. As a science, the 
Freudian orthodoxy or. psychoanalysis has great 
possibilities, and requires understanding for inter- 
pretation and use.—0O. J. Jacobsen. 


5114. Horkheimer, Max. Ernst Simmel and 
Freudian philosophy. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1948, 
29, 110-113.—Freud and Simmel together stood for 
an inflexibly critical view of the existing order that 
would help to change the world. Contemporary psy- 
choanalysts tend to transform the truth that they 
glimpsed into ‘‘a device to make people more content 
and efficient within the world as it is. It is this 
danger which calls for our consciousness of the 
philosophical motive of psychoanalysis."—N. H. 
Pronko. 

5115. Johnson, Hiram K. (Rockland State Hosp., 
Orangeburg, N. Y.) Psychoanalysis—a critique. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1948, 22, 321-338.—An attempt is 
made to demonstrate that the fundamental tenets 
upon which the Freudian superstructure has been 
built are false and unscientific. In the discussion of 
dreams the question is raised: How much is read into 
the dream by the analyst and how much is valid, 
honest dream symbolism? The fundamental fallacy 
is thought to be discovered in the concept of ‘‘free’’ 
associations, the basic concept of psychoanalysis 
upon which all the scientific pretensions are based. 
16 references.—M. P. Klinger. 

5116, Keller, Wilhelm. Der positive Begriff der 
Existenz und die Psychologie. (The positive concept 
of existence and psychology.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. 
Anwend., 1948, 7, 237-251.—Psychology as a science 
still lacks a generally acceptable basis which cannot 
be supplied by a clarification of its methodology. 
What is needed is a positive concept of human 
existence in which the essence of behavior appears as 
self-being, that is, as freedom within determination. 
—K. F. Muensinger. 

5117. Kinberg, Olaf. Motive, choice, will. The- 
orta, 1948, 14, 209-237.—An integration theory of 
psycho-neural activity is presented which assumes 
that “if in a neurone constellation the tonus ... , 
and other matters necessary to the normal function 
of the cell are confined between a minimum value 
and a maximum value, the activity of the constella- 
tion will have a psycho-neural character; but if the 
values fall below the minimum or rise above the 
maximum the psycho-neural activity ‘‘becomes dis- 
integrated to a neural one” and loses its psychic 
component. Under various conditions the individual 
experiences what we call motive and choice situ- 
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ations. There is no reason to assume that a psychic 
component is the cause of a subsequent event. The 
question of whether psychic events are of any im- 
portance in behavior cannot as yet be answered.— 
K. F. Muensinger. 

5118. Marmor, Judd. (U. Southern California, 
Berkeley.) Psychoanalysis. In Sellars, R. W., et al., 
Philosophy for the future (see 23: 5109). 317-339.— 
Reduced to its basic concepts, psychoanalysis is 
fully in accord with principles of modern materialism, 
for psychoanalysis denies that the human person- 
ality is either innately good or innately bad, and 
affirms that man’s potentialities develop in either 
direction depending on incentives offered by the 
society in which man develops, particularly the in- 
centives through the family. 33 references.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

5119. Ribas, J. Carvalhal. (Faculty of Medicine, 
Sdo Paulo, Brasil.) Que é o “traumatismo do nasci- 
mento”? (What is the ‘“‘trauma of birth’’?) IJmpr. 
méd., Rio de J., 1948, 23(409), 91-96.—An exposition 
is given of Otto Rank’s theory of the “trauma of 
birth.” According to Rank the individual in being 
born is plunged from a world of uterine security into 
a world which is a source of anxiety for him. The 
rest of his existence is a struggle to return to the 
intra-uterine life which was so agreeable. Why 
Rank’s notion has not met with enthusiastic accept- 
ance as have those of Freud is thought due to the 
fact that Rank based his theories not on direct 
observation but rather on daring philosophical and 
literary speculations.— F. C. Sumner. 


5120. Rubin, Edgar. Dagliglivets verden som 
psykologisk problem. (Psychological problem of the 
daily life world.) In Nord. Psykologmgte Forhandl., 
(see 23: 5146), 38-40.—The daily life world consists 
of houses, trees, persons, etc. Nature’s creation and 
the daily life world may differ somewhat, but both 
exist outside of us. We create our own daily life 
world within ourselves, by our thoughts, attitudes, 
opinions and biases. Our sense organs may not 
indicate reality, but we interpret our surroundings 
through them. We accept much without question, 
often through habit. Our daily life world is an ac- 
cepted world, and it is one we have created within 
ourselves. We attend only to those factors for which 
we have need or in which we are interested. One's 
occupation influences one’s daily life world. One 
must know an individual's activities and habits in 
order to understand his daily life world.—0O. J. 
Jacobsen. 

5121. Rubinstein, S. L. Problema activitatii si a 
constiintei in sistemul psihologiei sovietice. (The 
problem of activity and consciousness in the system 
of Soviet psychology.) Rev. Psihol., 1948, 11, 1-22. 
—Soviet psychology should eliminate the contradic- 
tion between introspective psychology and behavior- 
ism. The solution is to be found in the “unity of 
consciousness and activity”; and that should be the 
starting point for a reconstruction of psychology. 
Psychological development of the person is condi- 
tioned by its practical and theoretical activity. To 
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understand the development of man “‘it is necessary 
[to consider] what he was, what he has done, and 
what he Aas become. . . . Man’s character is the 
cause as well as the effect of his real behavior in 
concrete life situations. . . Hand and brain are not 
only conditions, but also the effects of work... . 
The brain . . . not only determines various types 
of activity, but, in turn, it is determined by these 
activities.”” The basic concept of this theory is the 
“unity of structure and function:"’ structure and 
function are inter-dependent. ‘The unity of develop- 
ment and instruction is the basis for the development 
of child consciousness in the same way in which unity 
of structure and function is the key for the under- 
standing of biological development... .’—A. 
Manoil. 

5122. Schneirla, T. C. (American Museum Na- 
tural History, New York.) Levels in the psycho- 
logical capacities of animals. In Sellars, R. W., et 
al., Philosophy for the future. (see 23: 5109). 243- 
286.—A generalized teleology which argues for a 
purposive agency in all organisms is a fallacy. The 
literature is reviewed to show how comparative study 
reveals the nature of similarities and differences 
among adaptive levels, with the highest levels con- 
sidered those of plastic adaptive adjustments arising 
through widened learning capacities and thinking. 
Biological processes are involved indispensably at 
all levels, yet their discrete functions and simpler 
inter-relationships do not account directly for the 
superior capacities of higher organisms as mechanis- 
tic theorists claim. But the failure of mechanistic 
theory at higher levels does not warrant retreating 
to a vitalism. 122-item bibliography.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

5123. Spiegel, Leo Angelo. A note on Freud’s 
scientific imagination. Jni. J. Psycho-Anal., 1948, 
29, 124-125.—The insight into the psychic apparatus 
which Freud showed when he visualized a drive 
reaching a balance through a confluence of external 
sensory stimulation and inner state of excitation is 
related to similar theories which Adrian developed 
50 years later couched in physiological terms.— N. H. 
Pronko. 

5124. Spilsbury, R. J. A note on induction. 
Mind, 1949, 58, 215-217.—Whether one chooses 
inductive or non-inductive rules as guides to action, 
one always presupposes the application of inductive 
rules as far as one’s own future conduct is concerned. 
Therefore it is more consistent to stake one’s future 
on induction.— F. Heider. 


MetHops & APPARATUS 


5125. Ashby, W. R. Experimental homeostat. 
EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1949, 1, 116-117.— 
Abstract. 

5126. Burr, H. S. (Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) 
& Mauro, Alexander. Millivoltmeters. Yale J. 
Biol. Med., 1949, 21, 249-253.—An improved ap- 
paratus is described for the recording of electro- 
dynamic fields in living systems.—A. C. Hoffman. 
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5127. Churchman, C. West. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) A materialist theory of measurement. In 
Sellars, R. W., et al., Philosophy for the future (see 
23: 5109), 476-494.— Modern materialism is opposed 
to fundamentalism in science—the theory that 
certain aspects of scientific method are simpler to 
manipulate than are others, and hence demand less 
investigation. Certain dogmas of chemists and 
physicists and of operationists are naive from this 
point of view. Pragmatic progressive principles are 
substituted for fundamental principles of measure- 
ment, chiefly: (1) Scientific method does not pro- 
ceed from the intuitively simple to the more com- 
plex. (2) Additive scales are not any more funda- 
mental than any other kind. (3) All exact meas- 
urements take place in an ideal environment; an 
actual experiment is only an estimate of what would 
happen. (4) Scaling a property of an object gives 
information about the efficient use of the property 
in a problem-solving situation. (5) A scale provides 
the experimenter with a technique to measure the 
degree of scientific perfection he has reached.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


5128. Grant, David A. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
The statistical analysis of a frequent experimental 
design. Amer. J. Psychol., 1949, 62, 119-122.— 
“The design arises whenever one group of Ss is 
carried through two procedures in the order A—B 
and another group in the order B—A.” A sample 


experiment (K. M. Kannenberg) is analyzed to 
show the 4 primary sources of variation, 3 being 
extraneous variables.— 5S, C. Ericksen,. 


5129. Kattsoff, L.O. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill.) The role of hypothesis in scientific investiga- 
tion. Mind, 1949, 58, 222—227.—The theories ad- 
vanced in regard to a particular biological problem 
(cyclomorphosis in Daphnia) are examined to illus- 
trate some aspects of scientific method. The kind of 
hypothesis proposed depends on the categorical 
system which the scientist has adopted. There 
exist 2 levels of hypotheses: general “‘laws”’ (e.g., all 
organic phenomena are adaptive), and more specific 
statements (e.g., a certain morphological change is 
induced by temperature changes). It is shown how 
each hypothesis changes the nature of the problem. 
— F. Heider. 


5130. Mauro, Alexander. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Instrumentation for laboratory exercises in 
basic electrophysiology. Yale J. Biol. Med., 1949, 
21, 305-311.—Equipment designs are described for 
use by students in studying the electrical properties 
of excitable tissue.—A. C. Hoffman. 


5131. Ratner, K. S. O rtutnom dinamografe i 
metode dinamografii. (Concerning a mercury dyna- 
mograph and a method of dynamography.) Fistol. 
Zh. S.S.S.R., 1949, 35, 251-258.—The construction 
of a mercury dynamograph is detailed which makes 
possible ‘‘exact and always comparable graphic 
representation of the static tension of the flexing 
muscles of the wrist and fingers."" A method for 
evaluating the results is also worked out. The ap- 
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paratus can likewise be used as a dynamometer and 
ergograph.—IJ. D. London. 

5132. Rémond, A., & Ubersfeld, A. A new elec- 
tromagnetic oscillograph. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 
1949, 1, 117.—Abstract. 

5133. Short, D. J. ( National Institute for Medical 
Research, London, Eng.), & Parkes, A.S. Drinking 
spouts for laboratory animals. Nature, Lond., 1949, 
163, 292-293.—A metal tube and cap arrangement 
that can be attached to any standard screw-topped 
bottle is described as an improved drinking spout for 
laboratory mice, rabbits, guinea pigs, etc.—A. C. 
Hoffman. 

5134. Stone, Lawrence Joseph. (Vassar Coll., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) A note on inexpensive one- 
way vision material. Science, 1949, 109, 636.— 
Describes the use of silvered cellophane in one-way 
vision screens.—C. M. Louttit. 


New TEstTs 


5135. Buck, John N. (Lynchburg State Colony, 
Va.) The H-T-P technique; a qualitative and 
quantitative scoring manual. J. clin. Psychol., 1948, 
4, 317-396.—The H-T-P test, a free hand drawing 
of a house, tree, and person, is assumed to be a pro- 
jective test measuring ability and personality. The 
quantitative standardization was based on 140 per- 
sons without obvious personality difficulties; all but 
one subject were above age 15. 20 subjects were in- 
cluded at each of 7 ability levels; level of ability was 
determined by life, non-test levels of performance. 
Those of average and below average ability were 
residents or attendants at a state school; the lowest 
level groups were younger than the other groups and 
predominantly female. The above average and 
superior groups were undergraduate and graduate 
college students, respectively; the last group was 
almost wholly male. Testing was done in a group 
situation for those of above average ability; in an 
individual situation for all others. Groups of mal- 
adjusted persons were also studied with the test. 
Performance on this test is compared with that on 
usually used tests of mental ability. No data on 
reliability are given. Detailed instructions are given 
for administering, scoring and interpreting the test. 
There is a brief discussion of each question asked in 
the Post-Drawing Interrogation period.—L. B. 
Heathers. 

5136. Hunt, William A., French, Elizabeth G., & 
Mensh, Ivan N. (Northwestern U., Evanston, Til.) 
An abbreviated form of the McGill Verbal Situation 
Test. J. clin. Psychol., 1948, 4, 406-411.—‘‘An 
abbreviated 12-item version of the McGill Verbal 
Situation Test originally devised by Hebb and 
Morton has been validated and standardized upon 
511 Naval recruits, 114 mental defectives, and 42 
schizophrenics. Agreement with other measures of 
intelligence is good, but low enough to indicate that a 
different facet of intellect is being tapped. There is 
some evidence that abbreviation is attended by some 
loss of efficiency, but the test seems adequate for 
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use where time is at a premium. Substituted for 
either Comprehension or Similarities in the CVS 
battery, it does not detract from the battery’s per- 
formance either as an: intelligence scale or clinical 
diagnostic instrument.”—L. B. Heathers. 


5137. Husén, Torsten. Principiella synpunkter 
pa konstruktion av grupptests fér matning av de in- 
tellektuella totalresurserna hos vuxna. (Main con- 
siderations in construction of group tests for meas- 
uring full intelligence of adults.) In Nord. Psykolog- 
méte Forhandl., (see 23: 5146), 57-78.—The author 
describes a Swedish test of intelligence for adults. 
The experience in testing in America was used to some 
extent for some of the contents of the test. The ex- 
perimental pre-test was a 5-hour test which was most 
inclusive and seems to go beyond any similar tests 
that have been constructed, as there were included 
27 different categories. Both the validity and reli- 
ability of the test are high, and on the basis of cor- 
relations and intercorrelations, the test was finally 
placed in construction and standardized, after com- 
plete statistical analysis.—0O. J. Jacobsen. 


5138. Meurisse, R. Le test du gribouillage. 
(The free-hand drawing (doodling) test.) Psyché, 
1948, 3, 1372-1378.—This is the explanation of a 
personality test, which consists of the subject writing 
his name on a blank piece of white paper, and then 
drawing or writing around, over or by this, in any 
manner he desires. The directions for giving the test, 
the method of interpretation of results, and the quali- 
ties which are claimed to be measured, are given. 
These qualities include: limited vs. independent 
feelings; harmony vs. discord; spontaneity vs. in- 
hibition; inferiority vs. superiority; aggressiveness 
vs. passivity; and extroversion vs. introversion. 
There are 7 examples given of tested personalities. 
The test is still somewhat in experimental form, and 
will, no doubt, be improved on or enlarged in time. 
This is another form of the projective technique.— 
O. I. Jacobsen. 


STATISTICS 


5139. Hsii, E. H. (Catholic U. America, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) A note on the correlation between a 
continuous variate and a discrete distribution. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1949, 9, 109-110.—Formulae 
are derived for obtaining the correlation between a 
quantitative continuous variate and a discrete series 
whose values can take only whole numbers.—E. 
Raskin. 

5140. Lauer, A. R. (Jowa State Coll., Ames.) 
Improvement of test criteria. Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci., 
1947, 54, 239-241.—‘“Attention is called to the 
importance of valid criteria in the field of testing 
and certain irregularities in reasoning are pointed 
out. Instances are cited in which the criteria used 
are not reliable, and principles are suggested for 
improvement of validating instruments in general.” 


—G. D. Lovell. 


5141. Pearson, Karl. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1948. 


Early statistical papers. 
viii, 557 p. 
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21s.—The trustees of Biometrika have reprinted by 
photo-offset 11 of Pearson’s early papers on statistics. 
The titles include 9 from the series on ‘‘ Mathematical 
Contributions to the Theory of Evolution,” viz., [I. 
Dissection of frequency curves. (1894) ]; II. Skew 
variation in homogeneous material. (1895); III. 
Regression, heredity and panmixia (1896); IV. On 
the probable errors of frequency constants and on 
the influence of random selection on variation and 
correlation. (1898); V. On the reconstruction of the 
stature of prehistoric races. (1898); X. Supplement 
to a memoir on skew variation. (1901); XIII. On 
the theory of contingency and its relation to associ- 
ation and normal correlation. (1904); XIV. On the 
general theory of skew correlation and non-linear 
regression. (1905); XIX. Second supplement to a 
memoir on skew variation. (1916). The remaining 
titles are: On the criterion that a given system of 
deviations from the probable in the case of a cor- 
related system of variables is such that it can be 
reasonably supposed to have arisen from random 
sampling. (1900), and On the mathematical theory 
of errors of judgment with special reference to the 
personal equation. (1902.)—C. M. Louttit. 


5142. Price, Bronson. (U. S. Children’s Bur., 
Washington, D. C.) Statistical problems in “cross 
sectional’ age data. J. Geront., 1948, 3(4 Suppl.), 
8-9.—Abstract. 

5143. Schiitzenberger, M. P. La fidélité des 
tests. (Reliability of tests.) Travail et méthodes, 
1948, No. 11, 14-16.—Methods of determining the 
reliability of tests, and steps in the construction of a 
new test are described.—E. Katz. 


[See also abstract 5315. } 


ORGANIZATIONS 
5144. Hawkins, T. H. National Institute of In- 
dustrial Psychology. Nature, Lond., 1948, 162, 


382-383.—The papers given at the annual confer- 
ence of the National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology during April 9-12 are reviewed. The topics 
covered include: selection and allocation of workers, 
training and work-methods, problems of increasing 
production, foreman’s status, worker-management 
relations.—A. C. Hoffman. 

5145. Lewis, Nolan D. C. (722 W. 168th St., 
New York.) Report of the research conducted at 
the New York State Psychiatric Institute during the 
year 1946. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1947, 21, 242- 
262.—This is a summary of research which has been 
conducted in the following fields: biochemistry, 
internal medecine, bacteriology, neuropathology, 
experimental psychiatry, psychology, clinical psy- 
chiatry, social services, and occupational therapy. 
The research of the Department of Psychology has 
been concerned with an investigation of the psy- 
chological changes during and after electric con- 
vulsive therapy.—W. A. Winnick. 

5146. @styngen, Emil. [Ed.] Nordisk Psy- 
kologm¢te i Oslo 1947: Forhandlinger. (Scandina- 
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vian Psychological meetings in Oslo 1947: Proceed- 
ings.) Oslo: Gyldendal Norsk Forlag, 1948. 164 p. 
—These proceedings include some full papers pre- 
sented and abstracts of others, all of which are ab- 
stracted in this issue. A photograph of psycholo- 
gists attending forms the frontispiece. There is a 
list of psychologists with addresses from the Scanda- 
navian countries.—C. M. Louttit. 


5147. Penrose, L. S. (U. Coll., London.) The 
Galton Laboratory: its work and aims. Eugen. Rev., 
1949, 41, 17-27.—Eugenics was slow to get recog- 
nized as an academic subject. The Galton Labora- 
tory, officially placed at University College in 1933, 
has carried certain eugenic projects, however, that 
were initiated earlier by Galton and Pearson, such 
as the journal Biometrika, the Eugenic Record 
Office, special fellowships and professorships in 
eugenics, the Eugenics Laboratory publications, and 
the lecture and memoir series. Since the war new 
fields of study include: the identification and accurate 
description of inherited human traits and the build- 
ing up of materials on genetical linkage in man. 
Special researches in environment, especially on 
congenital disease, include: the effects of maternal 
age, birth order, premature birth, neonatal mortality, 
duration of pregnancy spacing of births, mumps and 
German measles during early pregnancy, incompati- 
ble antigens, new mutations, chromosomal abnor- 
malities, and the genetics of multiple birth. The 
experimental production of new hereditary char- 
acters in cultures of fungi, teaching, statistics applied 
to genetical data, and development of eugenic theory 
are additional responsibilities of the Galton Labora- 





tory.—G. C. Schwesinger. 
History & BIOGRAPHY 

5148, —--—— Dr. Lauretta Bender. Dig. 
Neurol. Psychtat., 1949, 17, 269.—Portrait. 

5149, ——— . Dr. Jules Masserman. Dig 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1949, 17, 271.—Portrait. 

5150. —————._ Dr. Joseph B. Rhine. Dig. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1949, 17, 267.—Portrait. 

5151. —————. May Smith, O. B. E. Occup. 
Psychol., Lond., 1949, 23.—Portrait facing p. 74. 


5152. Brill, A. A. In memoriam: Richard H. 
Hutchings, 1869-1947. Psycho-anal. Quart., 1948, 
17, 97-101.—Obituary. 

5153. Fliess, Robert. In memoriam: Ernst Sim- 
mel, 1882-1947. Psychoanal. Quart., 1948, 17, 1-5. 
—Obituary. 39-item bibliography of Dr. Simmel’s 
writings. 


5154. Miles, U., New Haven, 


Walter. (Yale 


Conn.) James Rowland Angell, 1869-1949, psy- 
chologist-educator. Science, 1949, 110, 1-4.— 
Obituary. 


5155. Rogca, Alexandru. Introducere la un curs 
de psihologie experimentald. (Introduction to a 
course of experimental psychology.) Rev. Psthol., 
1946, 8, 209-219.—A short historical introduction to 
experimental psychology tracing the steps of its 
development from the publication in 1834 of De 
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Tactu by Weber and in 1860 of Fechner’s Elemente, 
through the experiments of Koehler with apes, and 
Kuo on cat’s response to the rat. Psychology is an 
experimental science, and it is only by tradition that 
it is taught under the division of philosophical dis- 
ciplines instead of natural sciences.—A. Manoil. 

5156. Ruggles, Arthur H. James Rowland An- 
gell. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1949, 33, 298-299.— 
Obituary. 

5157. Smith, May. An autobiography. Occup. 
Psychol., Lond., 1949, 23, 74-80.—This is a short 
autobiography by one of the earlier industrial psy- 
chologists.—G. S. Speer. 

5158. Wechsler, I.S. Abraham Myerson, M. D., 
1881-1948. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1948, 105, 479-480. 
—Obituary. 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


5159. Calon, P. J. A. De samenwerking van 
psycholoog en psychiater. (The co-operation be- 
tween psychologist and psychiatrist.) Ann. Thtjm- 
genootsch, 1949, 37(1), 46-63.—An effort is made to 
delimit the fields on which the specialists of both 
branches have to proceed independently and the 
problems for which co-operation should be preferred 
to isolationism. The history of the actual relations 
between the psychiatrist and psychologist since the 
rise of the experimental psychology is reviewed. 
The following conclusions are arrived at: (1) There 
are theoretical and practical fields on which the psy- 
chologist can work quite independently, such as the 
whole field of psychotechnics, applied social psy- 
chology, vocational guidance, forensic psychology 
and in addition advice on re-education of prisoners. 
(2) The field of neuroses belongs in regard to diag- 
nostics and treatment to the psychiatrists. The 
latter, however, can entrust treatment to properly 
trained psychologists. The same applies to the 
psychology of the abnormal child. (3) In clinical 
hospitals and institutions the psychiatrist may bene- 
fit by the experience of the psychologist both in re- 
gard to the analysis of the personality with the 
ensuing starting points for therapeutics. The 
psychiatrist and psychologist have thus a comple- 
mentary task, approaching as they do, every one in 
his own special way, the human personality.— 
(Courtesy of Ann. Thijmgenootsch.) 


5160. Jensen, Kr. Thomsen. (Skelepsykologisk 
Kontor, Kgbenhaven, Denmark.) Psykologernes 
arbejdsforhold i Danmark. (The psychologists’ 
work-relations in Denmark.) In Nord. Psykologm#te 
Forhandl., (see 23: 5146), 148-150.—Abstract. 

5161. Lehtavaara, Arvo. Psykologernas utbild- 
ningsférhallanden i Finland. (Development of psy- 
chological training in Finland.) In Nord. Psykolo- 
gmgte Forhandl., (see 23: 5146), 131-139.—The 
leader in psychological training in Finland is the 
Psychological Institute at the University of Helsing- 
fors, and this training has been combined with edu- 
cational training procedures also. As in Norway, 
Psychology was a part of the Philosophy Depart- 
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ment, which later developed into a department of its 
own. In 1944 and 1946 the requirements and cur- 
riculum for the Institute were adopted. The courses 
and examination requirements are fully explained. 
The enrollment and cost of maintenance of the 
Institute are given also. Special stress is given to 
Educational Psychology. The Institute has grown 
steadily, and it is expected that it will surpass ex- 
pectations and hopes in time.—0O. I. Jacobsen. 


5162. Rasmussen, Tranekjaer. Psykologers ud- 
dannelsesforhold i Danmark. (Psychological train- 
ing in Denmark.) In Nord. Psykologm@te Forhandl., 
(see 23: 5146), 118-125.—The pioneer work in psy- 
chological training was initiated at the University 
of Copenhagen in 1944, whereby candidates were to 
be given 3 years of special training. School psy- 
chology, clinical, educational, etc. training were 
really combined in the 6 semesters of work given. 
The first results of the training materialized in 1948, 
when 75 students completed the course. Of this 
group, there were various vocational objectives 
chosen, which included school psychologist, psy- 
chometrist, teacher, special teacher, educational 
administrator, etc. There is a problem of cost of 
training which has been found to be somewhat of a 
handicap. This is pioneer work and will undoubt- 
edly develop into more definite channels in time.— 
O. I. Jacobsen. 


5163. Skard, Ase Gruda. Utdaninga i psyhologi i 
Norge. (Training in psychology in Norway.) In 
Nord. Psykologmgte Forhandl., (see 23: 5146), 127- 
131.—Psychology is a required course for teaching 
and for various other professions in Norway. The 
policies of Denmark and Sweden were observed in 
adopting the Norwegian requirements in psycho- 
logical training. In 1947, the Psychological Institute 
of the University of Oslo adopted a curriculum in 
psychological training which included Statistics, 
Biology (Physiology), Experimental Psychology and 
Testing, Psychopathology and Applied Psychology. 
At the university, Psychology had been a part of the 
Philosophy Department, but a professor of Psy- 
chology was announced in 1928. The enrollment, 
faculty, and complete facilities of the Institute are 
explained. The institute is advancing, but the war 
and its aftermath have greatly delayed and handi- 
capped its progress.—O. J. Jacobsen. 
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5164. Asmussen, E., & Béje, @. (U. Copenhagen, 
Denmark.) The effect of alcohol and some drugs on 
the capacity for work. Acta physiol. scand., 1948, 
15(2), 109-113.—The effect of some substances used 
as ‘‘doping”’ in competitive sport was investigated on 
the ability to perform maximal muscular work. 
The experiments were performed on normal non- 
fatigued atheletes on a Krogh bicycle ergometer. 
The substances used were: alcohol, caffeine, cocaine, 
strychnine, and nitroglycerin. Neither in work, 
equivalent to a 100 m. dash nor to a 1500 m. run 
could any increase in the performances be demon- 
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strated, with the possible exception of caffeine in the 
longer work.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


5165. Baughman, Willis J. A comparison of pre- 
exercise and post-exercise oxygen consumption 
levels as a measure of fatigue. In Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Abstracts of dissertations . . . 1947-48. Co- 
— O., 1949, No. 55, 19-25.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis. 


5166. Feinstein, B., Webb, E. M., Inman, V. T., 
& Ralston, H. J. Observations in electromyo- 
graphy. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1949, 1, 120.— 
Abstract. 

5167. Haldane, J. B. S. The formal genetics of 
man. Proc. roy. Soc., Ser. B., 1948, 135, 147-170.— 
Methods and problems in the study of human 


genetics are reviewed. 65 references——A. C. 
Hoffman. 


5168. IAnkovskaia, TS. L. K voprosy o razvitii 
reguliatsii serdechnoi deiatel’ nosti u kur onto- 
geneze. (On the ontogenetic development of regula- 
tion of cardiac activity in chickens.) Fiziol. Zh. 
S.S.S.R., 1949, 35, 223-235.—There are 3 stages in 
Orbeli’s theory of the evolution of muscle activity: 
(1) automatism where contraction is regulated by 
stimuli from the surrounding medium, (2) auto- 
matism simultaneous with trophia-adaptive in- 
nervation, and (3) actuating innervation which 
overcomes mere automatism and chemical regula- 
tion. The heart muscle recapitulates in ontogenesis 
the first 2 stages, but does not proceed beyond.— 
I. D. London. 

5169. Liu, T. T.,. & Hsu, T. C. (National U., 
Chekiang, Hangchow, China.) Tongue-folding and 
tongue-rolling; in a sample of the Chinese popula- 
tion. J. Hered., 1949, 40, 19-21.—The subjects, 
freshmen in a Chinese university, were studied to 
investigate the relation between recessive genes for 
tongue-folding. A sex difference in favor of women 
was found in the ability to both roll and fold the 
tongue. The rolling process is simpler than the fold- 
ing process. The structure of the tongue muscles in 
folders can also meet the requirements for rolling. 
“The tongue genes A and bd act on different char- 
acters, and the former gene can produce the char- 
acter in heterozygous condition, while the latter gene 
can produce the character only in the homozygous 
recessive condition. Furthermore, the development 
of the folding character depends on the presence of 
the dominant condition A.’’—G. C. Schwesinger. 


5170. Proctor, Elsie. Temperature changes in 
hibernating hedgehogs. Naiure, Lond., 1949, 163, 
108-109.—Representative information on 3 hedge- 
hogs is presented showing that, though normally 
homoiothermic animals (summer temperature, 37.0° 
C.), they pass through a poikilothermic phase dur- 
ing hibernation (body temperature falling as low as 
2-4° C.). When the air temperature rises to 12.0° C. 
and body temperature to 22.0° C., the animals 
awaken.—A. C. Hoffman. 


5171. Rees, Linford. The value of anthropo- 
metric indices in the assessment of body build. J. 
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ment. Sci., 1949, 95, 171-179.—Frequency distribu- 
tion of the Rees-Eysenck index, using stature times 
100 divided by 6 times the transverse chest diameter, 
in a group of 1000 neurotic soldiers shows a relatively 
normal curve, with no evidence of bimodality or 
multimodality. 13 indices of body build were cal- 
calculated on a group of 100 soldiers, and the degree 
of correlation between the various indices computed. 
Correlating highly with each other were the Brugsch, 
Pignet, Stromgren, Wertheimer and Hesketh, Rees 
and Eysenck, Marburg, and Wigert indices, while 
those of Martin, Lucas, Pryor, Rokrer, and Born- 
hardt apparently do not measure the same thing.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


5172. Schultz, Jack, & St. Lawrence, Patricia. 
(Lankenau Hospital Research Institute, Philadelphia, 
Pa.) A cytological basis for a map of the nucleolar 
chromosome in man. J. Hered., 1949, 40, 30-38.— 
Genetic constitution may be determined more ex- 
peditiously and completely by use of the cyto- 
genetic technique—the correlated use of genetic and 
cytological information—than by use of either dis- 
cipline alone. Character linkage maps for sex 
chromosomes are now available for further intensive 
analysis. ‘By means of an adaptation of the squash 
techniques for cytological analysis, it has been possi- 
ble to make a study of the pachytene chromosomes 
of man. A standard diagram for the nucleolar 
chromosome is presented based on a detailed study of 
ten individuals, with confirmatory data from thirty 
others. No inversion configurations have been 
found. The possible uses of the technique are 
briefly discussed.” 14 illustrations and 19 refer- 
ences.—G. C. Schwesinger. 

5173. Whitney, David D. (U. Nebraska, 
Lincoln.) Tongue tip over-folding. J. Hered., 
1949, 40, 18.—About 1.5% of some 1,000 students 
examined could over-fold the tongue, within the 
mouth, with 2 men and one woman among 1800 
students being able to over-fold the tip of the ex- 
tended tongue. The ability to over-fold was dupli- 
cated in some of the family members checked. The 
study appears to support the findings of Hsu that, 
among Chinese, over-folding is recessive.—G. C. 
Schwestnger. 

5174. Zarrow, M. X., & Money, W. L. (Harvard 
U., Cambridge, Mass.) Involution of the adrenal 
cortex of rats treated with thiouracil. Endocrinol., 
1949, 44, 345-358.—By prolonged administration 
of thiouracil to male and female animals of variable 
ages behavioral and histological measures support 
the conclusion that this drug “results in an atrophy 
of the adrenal cortex. . . .The drug not only in- 
hibits the growth of the adrenals but also causes a 
true involution.”” Animals so treated are unable to 
withstand temperature changes (cold) as well as 
control animals. The investigators hazard that the 
reason for controversial results on the effect of anti- 
thyroid drugs on the adrenal cortex rests upon the 
short interval of drug administration used by pre- 
vious experimenters.— L. A. Pennington. 
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NERVous SYSTEM 


5175. Arshavskii, I. A. Fiziologicheskii gradient 
Chail’da kak vyrazhenie perielektrotona N. E. 
Vvedenskogo. (Child’s physiological gradient as an 
expression of N. E. Vvedenskil’s perielectrotone.) 
Fiziol. Zh. S.S.S.R., 1949, 35, 199-209.—The change, 
chronactically gauged, in physiological properties 
along the length of the nereid is not an expression of 
a gradient, but of accompanying electro- and peri- 
electrotonic changes, whose origin is connected with 
the state of activity in the anterior ganglia of the 
nerve-chain.—J. D. London. 

5176. Baisset, A., Laporte, Yves, & Grezes-Rueff, 
F. Effet du curare sur la transmission synaptique de 
la moelle épiniére chez le chien spinal. (Effects of 
curare on synaptic transmission of the spinal cord 
in a spinal dog.) EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1949, 1, 
125.—Abstract. 

5177. Bickford, R. G. Electroencephalographic 
and clinical responses to light stimulation in normal 
subjects. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1949, 1, 126.— 
Abstract. 

5178. Finkelman, Isidore, & Arieff, Alex J. The 
action of a:8 dihydroxy-y-(2-methylphenoxy)-pro- 
pane (lissephen) on peripheral nerves. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1949, 109, 326-329.—5 to 10 minutes 
after injection of lissephen, the exposed sciatic nerve 
of 8 cats and 6 frogs was exposed and stimulated 
with bipolor electrodes with little or no change in 
the rheobase chronaxie, galvanic tetanus ratio and 
repetitive stimulus ratios, even after toxic doses were 
administered although the extremities of these 
animals were paretic, hypotonic and unreactive to 
nociceptive stimuli. It is concluded that lissephen 
does not act on the myoneural junction as does 
curare.— N. H. Pronko. 


5179. Finkelman, Isidore, & Dobin, Norman B. 
Effect of a:§-dihydroxy-y-(2-methylphenoxy) pro- 
pane (lissephen) on excitation of the motor cortex 
and conduction through the pyramids. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1949, 109, 323-325.—The motor cortex 
and the pyramids of 12 cats were exposed and the 
cortex was stimulated with a 3% strychnine solu- 
tion. Potentials were obtained from this area and 
photographed. Many animals developed convulsive 
movements. After injection of lissephen, the cortical 
spike remained but none were observed at the 
pyramid. Since the movement of the opposite ex- 
tremity was also impeded, it was concluded that 
lissephen impeded the impulses of the pyramids as 
well as of the corticospinal tract.— N. H. Pronko. 

5180. Galitskafa, N. A. (Pavlov Physiol. Inst., 
Moscow.) K analizu mekhanizma tonomotornogo 
fenomena i ego tormozheniia. Soobshchenie I. 
Usloviia razvitiia tormozhnykh vliianii s motornogo 
nerva na effekty motorno-denervirovannoi myshtsy 
fazyka. (A contribution to the analysis of the mech- 
anism of the tonomotor phenomenon and its in- 
hibition. Report 1. The conditions for the develop- 
ment of inhibitory influences from the motor nerve 
on the effects of motor-denervated tongue muscle.) 
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Fiziol. Zh. S.S.S.R., 1949, 35, 210—215.—Stimulation 
of the motor nerve exerts an inhibitory influence on 
the acetylcholine effects of the motor-denervated 
tongue muscle. Such inhibition is developed most 
distinctly in desympathized muscles. This is true 
in equal measure as regards both acetylcholine 
effects and the effects from the lingual nerve.— 
I. D. London. 


5181. Gastaut, H., Corriol, J., Cain, J., & Mercier, 
J. EEG de l’épilepsie provoquée par électro-choc 
chez le rat curarisé non anesthésié. (EEG of 
epilepsy induced by electroshock in a curarized but 
not anaesthetized rat. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 
1949, 1, 125.—Abstract. 


5182. Gastaut, H., & Duplay, J. Note prélimin- 
aire sur les résultats fournis par |’électrographie 
directe des lobes occipitaux de l’homme pendant la 
stimulation lumineuse intermittente. (A prelimin- 
ary note on the results obtained by direct electro- 
graphic recording from the occipital lobe in man 
during intermittent light stimulation.) EEG clin. 
Neurophysiol., 1949, 1, 122—123.—Abstract. 


5183. Gutmann, E. (Charles U., Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia.), & Holub4r, J. Failure of transmission of 
motor and sensory nerve impulses after nerve sec- 
tion. Nature, Lond., 1949, 163, 328-329.—Record- 
ing electrodes were applied to the sural nerve (purely 
sensory, excluding the sympathetic components) 
and peroneal nerve (afferent and efferent to skeletal 
muscle, except for sympathetic components) of 
rabbits at various times after section. ‘‘We may con- 
clude that the sensory fibres from the skin degenerate 
earlier than the afferent and efferent fibres in motor 
nerves. The thickness of the myelin sheath may be 
the main factor in determining the time course of 
degeneration after nerve section. These findings may 
be useful when classifying nerve fibres according to 
their morphological and physiological characteris- 
tics.’"—A. C. Hoffman. 


5184. Heuyére, G., Rémond, A., & Delarue, R. 
Activation de l’EGG par le pentothal. (Activation of 
the EEG by pentothal.) EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 
1949, 1, 123-124.—Abstract. 


5185. Hill, D., St. John-Loe, P., Theobald, J., & 
Waddell, M. Relationship between EEG and auto- 
nomic changes during induced hypoglycaemia. 
EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1949, 1, 115.—Abstract. 


5186. Karamian, A. I. (Paviov Physiol. Inst., 
Moscow.) Evoliutsia funktsional’nykh vzaimoot- 
noshenii mozhechka i polusharii golovnogo mozga. 
(The evolution of functional interrelationships of 
the cerebellum and the cerebral hemispheres.) 
Fiziol. Zh. S.S.S.R., 1949, 35, 167-181.—Complete 
extirpation of the corpus cerebelli in several species 
of bony fish causes static, motor, sensory, and 
trophic disturbances, which with time undergo more 
or less compensation, and sharply increases the 
difficulty of conditioning reflexes to light. The 
character and intensity of motor and sensory dis- 
turbances, resulting from the simultaneous removal 
of the forebrain and cerebellum, do not differ from 
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disturbances occurring after the removal of only the 
cerebellum. The conclusion is drawn that in bony 
fish the cerebellum is the dominant organ governing 
the functional capacity of the central and peripheral 
nervous systems and that there is no integrative 
functional connection between the cerebellum and 
the forebrain at this phylogenetic level.—J. D. 
London. 

5187. Krabbe, Knud H. Studies on the morpho- 
genesis of the brain in reptiles. Copenhagen: Einar 
Munksgaard, 1939. 87 p., 23 plates. Dan. Cr. 20.— 
The author developed a method of plastic recon- 
struction of embryo brains. His descriptions of the 
reconstructions form the basis for the development 
of morphogenetic studies of brain development in 
reptiles. He has not attempted histogenetic studies. 
Embryos were fixed, embedded in paraffine and cut 
in a continuous series. Sections including the brain 
were magnified 50 to 100 times and optically pro- 
jected onto paper so that the enlarged contours could 
be drawn. These drawings in turn were transferred 
to wax plates of a thickness in proper proportion to 
the magnification. The series of plates when joined 
together and smoothed resulted in an enlarged model. 
Descriptions are given of embryos of different sizes 
for the following species: Gongylus ocellatus, 
Chamaeleo bitaeniatus, Chelydra serpentina, Alli- 
gator Mississippensis, Tropidonotus natrix. Avail- 
able literature on these forms has been reviewed. 
There are 57 figures of external surfaces and 40 
figures of cross-section microphotographs of em- 
bryonic brains.—C. M. Louttit. 

5188. Krabbe, Knud H. Studies on the morpho- 
genesis of the brain in lower mammals. (Morpho- 
genesis of the vertebrate brain II.) Copenhagen: 
Einar Munksgaard, 1942. 124 p., 31 plates. Dan. 
Cr. 30.—Utilizing the technique of developing 
plastic models described in his monograph on reptile 
brains (see 23: 5187), the author has studied and 
described embryonic material for the brains of 8 
species falling into 5 orders of lower mammals. 
The 5 orders include Marsupialia, Monotremata, 
Galeopithecidae, Insectivora, and Chiroptera. 
There are 63 figures of external surfaces and 79 
cross-section microphotographs. 64 references.— 


C. M. Loutttt. 


5189. Krabbe, Knud H. Studies on the morpho- 
genesis of the brain in Rodentia, Prosimiae and 
Edentates. (Morphogenesis of the vertebrate 
brain III.) Copenhagen: Einar Munksgaard, 1944. 
106 p., 35 plates. Dan. Cr. 30.—Embryonic brains 
of Rodentia, Prosimiae and Edentates were studied 
and described following the techniques developed 
for the study of reptilian embryo brains. 8 species 
in these mammalian orders were studied. There are 
66 figures of external surfaces and 77 cross-section 
microphotographs. 66 references.—C. M. Louttit. 

# 5190. Krabbe, Knud H. Studies on the morpho- 
genesis of the brain in Hydracoidea, Ungulata, 
Carnivora and Pinnipedia. (Morphogenesis of the 
vertebrate brain IV.) Copenhagen: Einar Munks- 
gaard, 1947. 108 p., 30 plates—Embryonic brains 
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of Procavia, Ungulata, Carnivora, and Pinnipedia 
were studied with the technique described in an 
earlier volume on reptilian brains (see 23: 5187). 
6 species are included. There are 54 figures of ex- 
ternal surfaces and 71 cross-section microphoto- 
graphs. 66 references.—C. M. Louttit. 


5191. Mead, Leonard C. (Tufts Coll., Medford, 
Mass.) Electrical activity of the brain. Res. Rev. 
(ONR), 1949, June, 1-4.—This paper is a popular 
account of how a new type of brain wave was dis- 
covered during the course of experimentation on the 
corneo-retinal potential. These new “kappa” waves 
are found to be correlated with thinking.—L. C. 
Mead. 

5192. Noél, Guy. Oscillographie de l’épilepsie 
corticale faradique et strychnique chez le chat. 
(Oscillography of cortical epilepsy following faradic 
stimulation and strychnine in the cat.) EEG clin. 
Neurophysiol., 1949, 1, 125.—Abstract. 

5193. Sanders, F. K. (U. Oxford, Eng.) The 
thickness of the myelin sheaths of normal and re- 
generating peripheral nerve fibres. Proc. roy. Soc., 
Ser. B., 1948, 135, 323-357.—The thickness of the 
myelin sheath during the regeneration of the pero- 
neal nerve in rabbits was usually found to be greater 
than normal. These results are discussed in con- 
nection with the problem of the nature of the forces 
maintaining the structure of nerve fibers.—A. C. 
Hoffman. 

5194. Scholten, J. M. Comparative anatomy of 
the caudal part of the human and subprimate cere- 
bellum. Proc. Kon. Ned, Akad. Wet., 1945, 48, 
369—380.—T his is a study of the paraflocculus of the 
subprimates and of the human cerebellum. The 
author compares the various fissures in this caudal 
part of the cerebellum with the descriptions in 
literature. The study of the sections of the cere- 
bellum of human fetuses showed that the ‘“‘Neben- 
flocculus of Henle’’ belongs to the flocculus and that 
the 2 form one. The development and relations of 
the nuclei unvulonodularis, praepyramidalis and of 
the fissura secundae are the same in man as in the 
subprimates. The paraflocculus of subprimates is 
homologous with the human lobus biventer and the 
tonsil.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


5195. Sholl, D. (University College, London, 
Eng.) The quantitative investigation of the verte- 
brate brain and the applicability of allometric 
formulae for its study. Proc. roy. Soc., Ser. B., 1948, 
135, 243-258.—Previous studies of the equation, 
y = bx*, relating brain- and body-weight are re- 
viewed, methods of curve fitting are discussed, and 
available data analyzed to support the conclusions 
that: (1) “. . . estimates of the parameters } and 
a found by the method of maximum likelihood will 
be different from those found by the same method if 
the relationship, log y = log 6 + a log x, is used as 
the basis of estimation. ...” (2) Applying the 
method of minimizing Zy* (log y — log b — a log x)? 
leads to a rejection of the previously-held hypotheses 
that the inter-specific value of a is 5/9, the intra- 
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specific value is 0.26, and that log } is an integral 
multiple of V2.—A. C. Hoffman. 

5196. Trofimov, L. G. Mekhanizm pessimal’ 
nogo tormozheniia. Soobshchenie I. Issledovanie 
absoliutnoi refrakternoi fazy vo vremia pessimuma. 
(The mechanism of pessimal inhibition. Report I. 
An investigation of pessimal absolute refractory 
phase.) Fiziol. Zh. S.S.S.R., 1949, 35, 182-189.— 
A method of determining the refractory phase of 
frog nerve-muscle preparation at pessimum is de- 
scribed and applied to the study of changes in 
pessimal absolute refractory phase. The magnitude 
of the absolute refractory phase at pessimum does 
not exceed 7.7 msec., in the majority of cases falling 
between 4.4 and 5.5 msec.—I. D. London. 

5197. Trofimov, L. G. Mekhanizm pessimal’ 
nogo tormozheniia. Soobshchenie II. Issledovanie 
otnositel’noi refrakternoi fazy vo vremia pessimuma. 
(The mechanism of pessimal inhibition. Report II. 
An investigation of pessimal relative refractory 
phase.) Fiziol. Zh. S.S.S.R., 1949, 35, 190-198.— 
In majority of cases the relative refractory phase, 
pessimally determined, is increased by 2 to 3 times. 
Analysis of the results of the investigation indicates 
that changes in the pessimal refractory phases alone 
cannot explain the pessimal state of the frog nerve- 
muscle preparation.—J. D. London. 

5198. Ward, Arthur A., Jr. The relationship be- 
tween the bulbar-reticular-suppressor region and 
the EEG. EEG. clin. Neurophysiol., 1949, 1, 120.— 
Abstract. 

5199. Williams, Denis. Aplicacfo clinica da 
electroencefalografia. (Clinical application of elec- 
troencephalography.) Impr. méd., Rio de J., 1947, 
22(403), 51-58.—The literature pertaining to the 
clinical application of electroencephalography is 
systematically reviewed under the following cap- 
tions: technique; interpretation of EEG; normal 
EEG; abnormal EEG; intracranial lesions; cerebral 
traumatism; epilepsy; disturbances of behavior. 59 
references.— F. C. Sumner. 


[See also abstracts 5225, 5233, 5234, 5675. ] 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL 
PROCESSES 


5200. Berliner, Anna. (Pacific U., Forest Grove, 
Ore.) Spatial displacement of straight and curved 
lines. Amer. J. Psychol., 1949, 62, 20-31.—Con- 
tinued clarification is offered to account for the 
dynamics underlying the spatial organization of uni- 
fied equal figures. 3 different constellations are con- 
sidered: natural half-views; artificial half-views; and 
one-view seeing. Certain constellations suggest 
that the spatial organization of unified equal figures 
superposed on different geometrical fields is a func- 
tion of the angle of crossing. But the spatial or- 
ganization of equal figures inside of different geo- 
metrical fields represents a problem only if we con- 
sider the figures in isolation. ‘The observed facts 
are compatible with the assumption that the dis- 
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tortion of straight and curved lines in geometrical 
fields represents a limiting case of the three-dimen- 
sional organization . . .'""—S. C. Ericksen. 


5201. Bruner, Jerome S., & Postman, Leo. An 
approach to social perception. In Dennis, W., Cur- 
rent trends in social psychology, (see 23: 5397), 71- 
118.—*‘What is needed is a comprehensive theory of 
perception, one which is adequate to the range of 
phenomena from simple differential sensitivity to 
complex apprehensions of social situations. . . 
First comes the task of description of the physical 
stimulus and the environmental conditions under 
which such stimuli are ‘adequate’ to arouse an ex- 
perience. ... / A second task is to delineate the 
creativity of the organism in perception. . . . The 
third task ‘requires’ that we ask about the structure 
and characteristics of the percepts which result from 
the interaction of stimulus excitations and an active 
organism.” Following a brief review of 5 systematic 
approaches to perception problems the authors 
evolve an eclectic approach drawing upon and 
synthesizing the points of view held by the organis- 
mic theorists, the functionalists, gestaltists, and 
psychophysicists. Accordingly, the ‘“‘perceiver per- 
forms four functions during the process of perception— 
selection, organization, accentuation, and fixation.” 
Each of these steps is analyzed and discussed at 
length in theoretical and experimental terms on the 
assumption that “all perception has a social com- 
ponent.”’ 78 references.—J. C. Franklin. 


5202. Campbell, Clarence J. Pain threshold ap- 
paratus. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1949, 109, 363-364.— 
Abstract. 


5203. Clark, Brant (San Jose State Coll., Calif.) 
& Graybiel, Ashton. Linear acceleration and de- 
celeration as factors influencing nonvisual orienta- 
tion during flight. J. Aviat. Med., 1949, 20, 92-101. 
—Flight experiments were made in a Naval aircraft 
to determine the effects of linear acceleration and 
deceleration on spatial orientation in the absence of 
visual cues. The aircraft was put through a series of 
standard maneuvers and acceleration (or decelera- 
tion) was continuously recorded for the 3 directions 
of motion. The subject sat in a completely hooded 
compartment facing either forward or 85° to the left 
of the direction of flight and gave a running account 
of his perceptions. 3 subjects were used. The data 
were analyzed by coordinating the subject’s account 
(taken from a wire recorder) with the accelerometer 
records. The results show that linear acceleration or 
deceleration results in strong sensations of tilt. 
The frequency of reports of tilt, apparent amount of 
tilt, and the duration of the sensation all increase 
with the strength of the stimulus. The time lag 
between the onset of the stimulus and the report of 
tilt is inversely related to the strength of the stimulus. 
The threshold for the perception of tilt to a linear 
acceleration is about 0.02G for forces acting in a 
direction fore and aft with respect to the aircraft. 
The threshold for perception of tilt following de- 
celeration is of the order of 0.08G.—A. Chapanis. 
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5204. Diibendorfer, Ernst. (Otorhinolaryngolo- 
gischen Universildtklinik, Ziirich, Switzerland.) Ue- 
ber Geschmacksstoerungen nach Otoskleroseoper- 
ationen. (On taste disturbances following otosclero- 
sis operations.) Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 1949, 39, 
172—180.—Previous published literature had indi- 
cated that taste disturbances follow both radical 
operations for cholesteatom and the fenestration 
operation. Simple tests for taste of sweet, salt, sour, 
and acid were made on 25 fenestrated patients and 31 
radical operated patients. The results show that 
taste disturbances occur after radical operations, 
but never after fenestration operations.—W. R. 
Garner. 

5205. Koseleff, Paul. (J/olsteinsgade 7, Koben- 
havn, Denmark.) Om “konstansfaenomener.” (On 
constancy phenomena.) In WNord. Psykologmd¢te 
Forhandl., (see 23: 5146), 101-102.—Abstract. 

5206. Miodofiski, J. (Jagellonian U., Krakéw, 
Poland.) Eukodal as a diagnostic means in oto- 
neurology. Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 1949, 37, 116 
123.—An earlier observation of the author had 
shown that subcutaneous injection of eukodal pro- 
duced nystagmus. Since scophedal contains eukodal, 
it was injected into 2 clinical cases and produced 
nystagmus. The scophedal produced nystagmus 
when the vestibular organ did not react to peripheral 
stimulation; thus it is a possible drug for diagnosis 
of the vestibular system.— W. R. Garner. 

5207. Miodofiski, J. (Jagellonian U., Krakéw, 
Poland.) Some remarks on aural vertigo. Acta 
oto-laryng., Stockh., 1949, 37, 181-186.—Vertigo is 
characterized by halluncinations of movement— 
movements of the body, the external world, and 
visual movement. In many forms of vertigo, the 
eyeballs move (nystagmus), and the direction of the 
slow movement of the eyes is in the same direction as 
the movement of the endolymph in the vestibular 
apparatus. In a healthy man, rotation of body in 
the upright position causes vertigo in a plane per- 
pendicular to the vector of gravity. In pathological 
cases, however, the vertigo is often at a different 
angle to the vector of gravity. Thus different 
righting reflexes will occur in normal and patho 
logical cases. Other symptoms of vertigo (fear, 
nausea, sweating, fainting) can be considered as 
conditioned psychosomatic reflexes of defense.— 
W. R. Garner. 

5208. Suzuki, Keizo. (Nagoya U., Japan.) 
Taste blindness of Japanese. Nature, Lond., 1949, 
163, 177.—It has been reported that 30% of white 
persons do not recognize the bitter taste of phenyl- 
thiourea; percentages, however, were found to be 
smaller in various age groups of a Japanese sample. 
—A. C. Hoffman. 

5209. Volqvartz, Rigborg. (Frederiksborggade 40, 
IV, K¢benhavn, Denmark.) Iagttagelser angdende 
stgrrelses-transposition. (Observations concerning 
size transposition.) In Nord. Psykologmgte For- 
handl., (see 23: 5146), 98-99.—Abstract. 

5210. Weber, W. von. Beitrag zur Methode, 
Statistik und Erblichkeit der Geschmacksempfind- 
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ung fiir Phenylthiocarbamid. (Methodology, statis- 
tics, and inheritance of ability to taste phenylthiocar- 
bamide.) Zrbarst, 1942, 10, 154-167.—A report on 
the distribution of ability to taste varying concentra- 
tions of phenylthiocarbamide. 255 men and 236 
young women were tested. Two peaks were noted, 
one including persons who could taste very weak 
solutions of the chemical and another of persons who 
could taste only very strong solutions. The former 
are considered tasters and the latter non-tasters. 
About 67% were found to be tasters. However, no 
distinct division was found between tasters and non- 
tasters. To determine the contribution of heredity 
to observed variations in ability to taste phenyl- 
thiocarbamide, 70 sets of one-egg twins, 70 sets of 
same sex two-egg twins, and 70 sets of opposite sex 
two-egg twins were tested. Taste reactions of one- 
egg twins agreed closely in a majority of such sets. 
However, a few sets of same or opposite sex gave 
differences ranging from slight to marked. It is 
concluded that environmental factors may modify 
slightly the ability to taste phenylthiocarbamide and 
also that genetic modifiers exist.—(Courtesy of 
Biol. Abstr.) 


[See also abstracts 5726, 5821. ] 


VISION 


5211. Birren, James E., & Bick, Malcolm W. 
(National Institule of Health, Bethesda, Md.) Visual 
acuity as a function of age and retinal and macular 


degeneration. J. Geront., 1948, 3(4 Suppl.), 9-10. 
—Abstract. 

5212. Brandt, Frithjof. (K¢benhavns U., Den- 
mark.) Formkolorisme. (Form-colorism.) In 


Nord. Psykologm¢te Forhandl., (see 23: 5146), 99- 
100.—Abstract. 

5213. Burrow, Trigant, & Syz, Hans. (Lifwynn 
Foundation, Westport, Conn.) Two modes of social 
adaptation and their concomitants in ocular move- 
ments. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1949, 44, 191-211. 
—A technique is described for photographing eye 
movements from 5 to 15 times per second, on a single 
frame of film, using a flashing light source and a 
rotating projection dial that permits following the 
temporal sequence. Eye movements were measured 
while the subject focused on a point, looked at 
pictures, or followed a circle or a square path. Sub- 
jects had learned to shift from an attitude of diten- 
tion (affective response) to one of cotention (biolog- 
ical adaptation, non-projective). With the cotention 
attitude eye movements were significantly less ex- 
tensive and fixation was more steady.—C. M. Harsh. 

5214. Colenbrander, M. C. Monocular depth 
perception. Ophthalmologica, 1949, 117, 358-360.— 
Abstract. 

5215. diFrancia, G. Toraldo. Sur un nouvel effet 
de disparition de la couleur. (Concerning a novel 
color disappearance effect.) Rev. Opt. théor, in- 
strum.), 1949, 28, 238.—An effect is described which 
was observed incidentally to a study of the resolving 
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power of the eye. Light from a monochromatic 
point source passed through an objective and then 
through a biprism whereupon it was split into two 
images of the source which were focused on the 
pupil. A second biprism between the eye and the 
first biprism was moved toward and away from the 
eye as a means of varying the frequency of resulting 
interference fringes. When the frequency became 
so great that the fringes could no longer be resolved 
by the eye, the color disappeared completely in the 
interference field. This phenomenon was striking 
for red, orange, and yellow, less strong for green, and 
almost disappeared for blue and violet. There is an 
analogy, it is said, with the disappearance of color 
in peripheral flicker. In the latter one has a case of 
brightness (eclairement) finely divided in time, while 
in the new phenomenon one has brightness finely 
divided in space.—R. W. Burnham. 


5216. Doraiswami, Stella, & Yudkin, John. 
(U. London, Eng.) Deficiency of vitamin A in 
university students. Brit. med. J., 1948, 2, 708-710. 
—This investigation was instituted in order to de- 
termine the relation between dark-adaptation and 
intake of vitamin A in a group of 52 university 
women students. 9 students or about one-fifth 
showed a significant improvement in dark-adaptation. 
— F. C. Sumner. 


5217. Eames, Thomas H. (Boston U., Mass.) 
The effect of glasses for the correction of hyper- 
metropia and myopia on the speed of visual percep- 
tion of objects and words. J. educ. Res., 1949, 42, 
534-540.—Speed of visual perception for objects 
and words was measured by a tachistoscopic tech- 
nique. The subjects were 100 pupils between the 
ages of 5 and 17 for whom glasses had been pre- 
scribed for refractive errors. Perception was meas- 
ured with and without glasses. In an appreciable 
percentage of cases correction of refractive errors 
by use of glasses produced an increase in speed of 
both object and word perception. The increase was 
more frequent for word than for object perception. 
The higher the refractive error the more frequently 
correction increased speed of perception. Correction 
of lower degrees of hypermetropia than of myopia 
tended to produce increase in speed of perception in 
a larger percentage of cases per dioptric level.— M. 
Murphy. 

5218. Fischer, F.P. Growthcurves and the senes- 
cence of the eye. Ophthalmologica, 1949, 117, 
379-—380.—Abstract. 

5219. Flamant, Francoise. Contribution 4 |’ étude 
du phénoméne Stiles-Crawford. (Contribution to 
the study of the Stiles-Crawford effect.) Rev. Opt. 
théor. instrum.), 1949, 28, 44-50.—The Stiles-Craw- 
ford effect was studied as a source of variability in 
the use of visual instruments. 2 white images were 
focused on different parts of the pupil by appropriate 
location and rotation of a Lummer cube in a 2-path 
optical system. Observations were made under 
dark adaptation without artificial pupillary dilation 
and by adjusting the brightness of one image to 
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match the other which was held constant. One 
image was located at the center of the pupil while 
the other was varied in its peripheral location. 
Results were expressed in terms of comparative 
density and showed that the effect diminishes as a 
function of lightness, and that it varies depending 
upon the retinal area stimulated; the flicker results 
of Stiles and Crawford were confirmed by the 
present technique of photometric matching of 
juxtaposed fields. The author states that the re- 
sults are inconclusive and need extension using more 
observers, colored test fields, and more retinal 
areas.— R. W. Burnham. 


5220. Hamly, D. H. (U. Toronto, Can.) Robert 
Ridgway’s color standards. Science, 1949, 109, 605- 
608.—The history of colored standards and color 
names used by biologists previous to Ridgway’s 
publication in 1912 is reviewed. Ridgway’s stand- 
ards are described and the relation of these standards 
to others, particularly Munsell’s, are discussed. 27 
references.—C. M. Louttit. 


5221. Hartridge, H. (Central London Ophthalmic 
Hosp., London, Eng.) Colour vision. Nature, 
Lond., 1949, 163, 448-449.—It is pointed out that 
contrary to the views held by some supporters of the 
tri-chromatic theory: color matches are not stable 
over a wide range of light-intensity and color ad- 
aptation; color matches made by one normal subject 
are not always accepted by other normal or color- 
blind persons or even by the subject himself at 
another time; there is no confirmatory evidence for 
the assumption that, because the sensitivity curves 
in such cases are broad, additive mixtures fail to 
match spectral colors. Doubt need not be cast on 
the existence of independent yellow receptors, since 
adaptation to a pure yellow does not produce the 
same results as adaptation to red-green mixtures of 
the same hue, brightness, and saturation. Positive 
evidence of an independent yellow receptor is found 
in experiments with monochromatic yellow light, the 
notches occuring in luminosity curves of foveal 
photopic vision under low levels of illumination and 
small field-size, adaptation experiments, and dis- 
turbances of matches between pure yellow and a 
red-green mixture. ‘‘Today it seems less a matter 
of discussion whether the three- or the poly-chro- 
matic theory is correct, so much as to consider the 
spectral situation, the spectral distribution, and the 
retinal distribution of the additional receptors which 
are postulated by the polychromatic theory.”— 
A. C. Hoffman. 


5222. Hurvich, Leo M., & Jameson, Dorothea. 
(Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y.) 
Helmholtz and the three-color theory: an historical 
note. Amer. J. Psychol., 1949, 62, 111-114.—‘‘Bor- 
ing is wrong in thinking that Helmholtz accepted the 
theory with alacrity in 1852. Helmholtz was still 
dubious of it as late as 1860, and in 1852 had actu- 
ally rejected the three-color theory. . . .The shift, 
on the part of a few investigators, away from the 
simple three-component and towards some form of 
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polychromatic theory is, ironically enough, a return 
to Helmholtz’s original position.” — 5S. C. Ericksen. 


5223. Ilse, Dora. (Med. Sch., Hospitals Centre, 
Birmingham, Eng.) Colour discrimination in the 
dronefly, Eristalis tenax. Nature, Lond., 1949, 163, 
255-256.—Droneflies were trained to find food on 
flower models cut out of yellow paper (Ostwald 
yellow, 2 ma). In a first series of experiments, the 
flies were observed to visit flower models of 3 differ- 
ent shades of yellow (Oswald 2 ma, 2 ia, and 2 ne) 
but not models cut from gray papers of the same 
brilliance. In another series, the flies were found to 
prefer the training color (2 ma) to models in red, green, 
blue, and violet; the discrimination was not as clear- 
cut between the yellow model (2 ma) and greenish- 
yellow (Ostwald 24 and 1) or orange (3 and 4) 
models. Ina third set of observations 47 visits were 
made to 4 shades of yellow (2 na, ne, ia, and ie) but 
only 3 to corresponding shades of blue (14 na, ne, ta, 
and ea).—A. C. Hoffman. 


5224. Johansson, Tryggve. Characteristic prop- 
erties of colour and colour combinations. Rev. 
Opt. (théor. instrum.), 1949, 28, 241-246.—An out- 
line is presented of a so-called natural system for 
specifying perceived color differences in terms of 5 
attributes defined as hue, saturation, value, brilli- 
ancy, and “colour” efficiency. No relationships to 
stimuli are admitted nor considered. A brilliancy 
scale connects all limit-saturation colors at different 
value levels for a given hue. All colors on this scale 
are said to have equal brilliance but to vary in value. 
“Colour” efficiency is represented on a scaled locus 
which connects all colors of the same hue at different 
value levels at the particular saturation where the 
color has the greatest vividness or efficiency. Maxi- 
mal vividness of a color is not necessarily at maximal 
saturation, but lies for any particular value at some 
point between maximal and zero saturation. No 
mathematical relationships are established which 
make measurement possible.—R. W. Burnham. 


5225. Klein, R., & Early D. F. (Bristol Mental 
Hosp., Eng.) Pupillary phenomena on application 
of a strong constant electric current as used in elec- 
tronarcotic treatment. J. ment. Sci., 1949, 95, 
140—-142.—When a galvanic current of 180 m.a. is 
used with electrodes bitemporally placed, a strong 
contraction of the pupils takes place, due to stimu- 
lation of the oculomotor nerve. On complete 
atropinization of one eye, the pupil of this eye dilated 
still further under the same conditions. It is sug- 
gested that the regulation of pupillary size in the 
midbrain, mediated by the oculomotor nerve, is 
actuated by two separate neurones arising from the 
oculomoter midbrain center conducted through the 
oculomoter nerve to the sphincter muscle of the iris. 
Among the oculomotor fibers the pupillo-constrictory 
are the most responsive to electric stimulation. 
Clinical phenomena in two anxiety cases are related. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 


5226. Le Grand, Yves. (Muséum d'Histoire, 
Paris, France.) Remarques concernant le phéno- 
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méne Le Grand-Geblewicz.. (Remarks concerning 
the Le Grand-Geblewicz phenomenon.) Rev. Opt. 
(théor. instrum.), 1949, 28, 51.—The total disappear- 
ance of color under some conditions in flickering 
peripheral vision has, according to the author, not 
been adequately explained. In contrast to theories 
of Polack and Pieron an explanation is offered in 
terms of a synchronization of nervous influx based on 
the frequency of flicker, by analogy to the synchro- 
nization observed in oscillations of relaxation. The 
clue to such a theory, it is said, comes from studies of 
eye movement potentials and of encephalograms. 
According to the trichromatic theory, a colored 
light excites unequally 3 types of retinal receptors 
and produces thereby neural responses of different 
frequencies; white light is characterized, on the con- 


trary, by an equality of excitations and of neural 
response frequencies. If flicker frequency imposes 
artificially its rhythm upon that of the neural influx, 
it would induce in all 3 receptors an equal frequency 


and the light would appear white. The author states 
that this hypothesis would also explain the fact that 
the disappearance of color is accompanied by an 
apparent disappearance of frequency fluctuations in 
the neural influx.—R. W. Burnham. 

5227. Ludvigh, E. (243 Charles St., Boston, Mass.) 
Amount of eye movement objectively perceptible to 
the unaided eye. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1949, 32, 649- 
650.—Statistical study of observations by the 
classical right and wrong cases showed that even 
under ideal conditions, excursions of less than one 
or 2 prism diopters cannot be reliably perceived by 
the unaided eye.—D. Shaad. 

5228. Marks, Melvin R. (Tulane U., New 
Orleans, La.) A further investigation into the 
Kohler effect. Amer. J. Psychol., 1949, 62, 62-74.— 
The K-effect in the upper, right hand, and lower 
portions of the stimulus-field was experienced by 
most Ss but is not universal and perhaps is present 
only in the judgment of the ‘“‘size”’ variable. The 
K-effect is enhanced when a control-experimental 
sequence of presentation is used but in the reverse 
sequence there are significantly fewer ‘‘false”’ re- 
ports of K-effects in the control situation. ‘The 
special physiological brainfield theory of Kéhler 
cannot account fully for the results of the present 
study, and consequently, as Kéhler himself suggests, 
the theory must, in part at least, be modified.”— 
S. C. Ericksen. 

5229. Oldfield, R. C. Physical and psycho-physi- 
ological aspects of colour. Nature, Lond., 1949, 163, 
430-431.—A joint meeting, here reviewed, of the 
British Psychological Society and the Colour Group 
of the Physical Society discussed the topics of the 
measurement and meaning of the luminosity curve, 
the inadequacy of existing tests of color vision, and 
problems of color decoration and lighting.—A. C. 
Hoff man. 

5230. Palmer, Edward C., Seiser, Marjorie, & 
Lauer, A. R. (Jowa State Coll., Ames.) The rela- 
tion between ocular dominance, handedness, and 
visual acuity. Proc. lowa Acad. Sct., 1947, 54, 263- 
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265.—Using the Parsons test for ocular dominance, 
the Smedley dynamometer to measure strength as a 
criterion of handedness, and the Clason acuity meter 
for visual acuity, the following results were obtained: 
“(1) Analysis of 1671 records made of handedness 
and eye dominance showed no association between 
eye dominance and handedness. (2) Of 1246 per- 
sons showing right or left eye dominance revealed a 
significant difference in favor of the dominant eye. 
(3) In right-eye dominance the right eye is highly 
significantly better. (4) In left-eye dominance the 
left eye is significantly different.’-—G. D. Lovell. 


5231. Rutgers, G. A. W. (N. V. Kema, Arnhem, 
Netherlands.) Le seuil différentiel dans le voisinage 
d’une source éblouissante. (The differential thresh- 
old near a glare source.) Rev. Opt. (théor. instrum.), 
1949, 28, 33-37.—The brightness differential limen 
obtained in the immediate peripheral vicinity of a 
glare light source of small dimensions was measured 
as a function of the brightness level, B, of a uniform 
surround; B was varied from 10~ to 10-*) candles 
per square centimeter. Angle between the source 
and test object was varied from 0° to 2°. For glare 
sources which varied in visual subtense from 5’ to 
17’, the results showed the difference limen to be 
independent of the visual subtense of the source; but 
to be a function of retinal illumination from the 
source. As a practical matter it was deduced that, 
on a clear night (10~* candles per square centimeter) 
with illumination on the eye of 2 to 3.10 lux, one 
can just distinguish brightness differences of 30% 
within 1° of the source.—R. W. Burnham. 

5232. Schoen, Z. J. B. (Chicago (Iil.) Coll. 
Optometry.) The significance of reversion to fusion 
tests. Optom. Wkly., 1949, 40, 932-935.—Careful 
measurements indicated that the revision to fusion 
point is almost identical with the break or diplopia 
point, thereby raising question as to the proper 
interpretation of these points.—D. Shaad. 

5233. Sperry, R. W. (U. Chicago, Jil.) Pattern- 
ing of central synapses in regeneration of the optic 
nerve in teleosts. Physiol. Zodl., 1948, 21, 351-361. 
—Rotation of the right eye through 180° (after 
extirpating the extrinsic ocular muscles) and excision 
of the left optic nerve in 15 fish (6 species from 4 
different families) produced symptoms of inverted 
vision—forced circling, reversed optokinetic re- 
actions (to rotation of striped drums in the horizon- 
tal plane), and misdirected localizing responses— 
which for the most part remained uncorrected within 
the 45-day observation period. Transection of both 
optic nerves in 27 fish (5 species from 3 different 
families) was followed by rapid (as early as the 6th 
or 7th day) recovery of apparently normal visuo- 
motor reactions. Transection of the optic nerve 
and rotation of one eye and excision of the contra- 
lateral eye in 14 B. soporator was followed by re- 
covery of the systematically inverted type of visu- 
omotor reactions observed in the first group above. 
—A. C. Hoffman. 

5234. Sperry, R. W. (U. Chicago, Il.) Reim- 
plantation of eyes in fishes (Bathygobius soporator) 
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with recovery of vision. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 
1949, 71, 80-81.—Surgical enucleation of both eyes 
in 22 specimens of gobies and the reimplantation of 
the right in its own orbit precede a 37-day period of 
observation of these and control animals during 
which bits of food served as stimulus objects. By 
the 37th day ‘‘most” of the subjects responded to 
the bait. Histological study of the retina and the 
brain areas in sacrificed animals showed the pres- 
ence of a “large regenerated optic nerve’’ with fiber 
connections leading to the tectum. Retinal degener- 
ation patches were also apparent expecially in the 
ganglion cell and inner plexiform layers—L. A. 
Pennington. 


5235. Stiles, S. W. (The National Physcial Lab- 
oratory, Teddington, Eng.) Investigations of the 
scotopic and trichromatic mechanisms of vision by 
the two-colour threshold technique. Rev. Opt. 
(théor. instrum.), 1949, 28, 215-237.—The two-color 
threshold technique used by Roaf, Stiles, Crawford, 
and deVries is discussed as an alternate for the color 
matching method and recent results are summarized. 
The technique calls for the use of a single colored 
illuminated surround to which all, or a large part of, 
the retina is exposed. Threshold measurements are 
then made by varying a test light, which is super- 
posed on a small central area of the larger field, until 
a difference is reported. Hue, saturation, and 
lightness thresholds may each be obtained. The 
small test area may be used to study the properties 
of localized retinal regions. Results are expressed 
as curves in terms of log threshold values as a func- 
tion of log adaptation intensity (of the surround). 
The curves show scotopic and photopic sections 
with evidence for 3 components in the photopic 
section. The 3 components are shown to approxi- 
mate the spectral sensitivity curves independently 
determined by the color matching technique. Veri- 
fication is also obtained for the foveal depression of 
blue sensitivity, and for a delay in reaching final 
equilibrium of threshold sensitivity for blue as 
adaptation proceeds from low to high levels.—R. W. 
Burnham. 


5236. Wald, George. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Basic factors in the spectral sensitivity of 
human vision. Rev. Opt. (théor. instrum.), 1949, 28, 
239-240.—A summary is presented of experimental 
work previously published elsewhere. Analysis is 
made of rod and cone spectral sensitivity functions, 
their relation to the pigmentation of the lens and 
macula, and the variations in these factors among 
the human population. All measurements were made 
in 1° foveal and peripheral fields using a spectral 
adaptometer having a mercury arc source. Com- 
parisons were made of spectral sensitivities of foveal 
and peripheral cones from which a sensitivity differ- 
ence curve was obtained which made possible the 
deducation of the chemical characteristics of macular 
pigment. This was deduced and later verified as 
xanthophyll, probably leaf xanthophyll or lutein 
itself, CoHsOH. Differences of one or more log 
units in absolute and relative spectral sensitivity at 
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all wave lengths are encountered within the popula- 
tion which includes aphakic as well as normal sub- 
jects.—R. W. Burnham. 

5237. Zagorul’ko, L. T. (Pavlov Physiol. Inst., 
Moscow.) O monokulfarnom razvitii i techenii 
zritel’nykh posledovatel’nykh obrazov v usloviakh 
svetogo razdrazheniia drugogo glaza. (On the 
monocular development and course of visual after 
images under conditions of illumination of the other 
eye.) Fiziol. Zh. S.S.S.R., 1949, 35, 143-153.— 
Afterimages in one eye were studied under varying 
conditions of illumination of the other. Light of 
complementary color in the latter lessens the de- 
velopmental time and duration of afterimages in the 
former, while increasing their clarity and saturation. 
Light of similar color has reverse effects. Increase in 
intensity of illumination of the second eye leads at 
first to disappearance of the afterimage in the first 
and then to its emergence. On further increase in 
illumination afterimages disappear altogether.— 
I. D. London. 


[See also abstract 5380. | 
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5238. Breakey, M. R., & Davis, H. Comparisons 
of thresholds for speech: word and sentence tests; 
receiver vs. field, and monaural vs. binaural listen- 
ing. Laryngoscope, St Louis, 1949, 59, 236-250.— 
“Auditory Test No. 9 (spondee words) and No. 12 
(sentences) of the Psycho-Acoustic Laboratory were 
administered to ten subjects with normal hearing 
and to ten who were hard-of-hearing. They were 
given monaurally and binaurally through headphones 
and, for the ‘normals,’ binaurally from a loudspeaker. 
Field listening showed a mean threshold for the 2 tests 
lower by 2.88 + 0.47 db. than receiver listening. 
By receiver listening the threshoid for Test No. 12 was 
6.64 + 0.73 db. higher than for Test No. 9 for the 
‘normals’. . . . The corresponding difference for the 
hard-of-hearing was 5.31 + 0.46db. Field measure- 
ments for ‘normals’ showed a difference of only 4.27 
+ 0.55 db. ... for receiver listening, the ‘nor- 
mals’ showed significant advantages of 2.55 db. for 
binaural listening over the average of all monaural 
thresholds and of 1.4 db. over the mean threshold 
for the better ear. The hard-of-hearing listeners 
showed a mean advantage of 3.25 db. for binaural 
listening over monaural when the listener’s 2 ears 
were equated in sensitivity. The mean threshold 
of the ‘normal’ listeners for ‘PB’ monosyllabic word 
lists was about 11 db. higher than their mean thresh- 
old for Test No. 9."—A. C. Hoffman. 

5239. Campbell, Edward H., & Macfarlan, Doug- 
las. Test findings before and after fenestration of 
the labyrinth. Arch. Otolarygn., Chicago, 1948, 47, 
590-607.—The results, before and again after the 
fenestration operation, are presented of audiometric 
tests of air conduction and of bone conduction, fork 
testing of bone conduction, fatigue test, Gellé test, 
loudness balance test, speech-hearing tests, and 
caloric tests.—A. C. Hoffman. 
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5240. Canfield, Norton. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Audiology—the science of hearing; the 
present status of the specialty in the U.S.A. Acia 
oto-laryng., Stockh., Suppl., 1948, No. 76, 6-19.— 
Communication of knowledge, ideas, and informa- 
tion from person to person and from place to place 
has become increasingly important in our civiliza- 
tion. This importance has led to greater attention 
to problems of speech and deafness. The complexity 
of these problems has led to the growth of audiology, 
which is an interdisciplinary science concerned with 
all aspects of acoustics, speech and speech training, 
hearing, deafness, and related surgery. In the 
U.S.A, there has developed the audiology center, 
which usually combines the skills of an otologist, a 
psychiatrist, an acoustic physicist, a psychologist, a 
speech expert, and a social worker. There are such 
centers in 10 universities, either already in operation 
or in advanced planning stages. The future of these 
centers is very promising.—W. R. Garner. 

5241. Gold, T. (U. Cambridge, Eng.) Hearing. 
I. The cochlea as a frequency analyzer. Proc. roy. 
Soc., Ser. B, 1948, 135, 462-491.—Possible mech- 
anisms of receptor analysis of sound are reviewed to 
show that, because of the limitation imposed by the 
maximum frequency of response of the nervous 
system, a peripheral analyzer is required in which the 
selectivity of the resonant elements is proportional 
to frequency. Data comparing thresholds for con- 
tinuous pure tones with thresholds for short transi- 
ents were gathered to determine the time-constant 
of the ear at various frequencies; and a proof is 
offered that the time-constant is actually that of the 
resonant elements and so constitutes a measure of 
their selectivity. The results indicate high selectiv- 
ity even in the upper half of the auditory spectrum. 
In a review of auditory theories, it is held that only 
the resonance hypothesis of Helmholtz is consistent 
with the arguments and findings presented. Evi- 
dence of high damping of the cochlear resonators, 
cochlear microphic potential, and masking is re- 
examined to show it either irrelevant or consistent 
with the resonance hypothesis.—A. C. Hoffman. 

5242. Gold, T. (U. Cambridge, Eng.) Hearing. 
II. The physical basis of the action of the cochlea. 
Proc. roy. Soc., Ser. B, 1948, 135, 492-498.—A 
“regeneration” (term borrowed from electrical en- 
gineering) hypothesis of cochlear mechanics is sup- 
ported. The cochlea is not a passive instrument 
whose endings merely record the displacement 
induced by an applied force, but rather is an active 
electromechanical mechanism in which an applied 
stimulus releases a chain of events involving an 
additional supply of energy. Implications of this 
hypothesis (particularly with reference to the coch- 
lear microphonic effect) and methods of testing it 
are discussed.— A. C. Hoffman. 


5243. Hoople, Gordon D. Practical aspects of 
labyrinthine tests. Laryngoscope, St Louis, 1949, 
59, 12—21.—The Hallpike-Cawthorne procedure for 
caloric stimulation of the labyrinth is described and 
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its applications to otolaryngological diagnosis dis- 
cussed.—A. C. Hoffman. 

5244. Huizing, H. C. Otology and physics. Acta 
oto-laryng., Stockh., Suppl., 1948, No. 76, 36-40.— 
The role of physicists in developing knowledge and 
techniques for otology is emphasized. Physicists 
have been primarily responsible for developing audi- 
ometric techniques, such as tuning forks, bone con- 
duction measurements, and the modern audiometer. 
As an illustration, measurements made by the author 
of sound pressures built up in both ears when bone 
conduction measurements are made indicate that a 
masking noise must be used even in cases of sym- 
metrical hearing loss.—W. R. Garner. 


5245. Jeffress, Lloyd A. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
Interaural phase difference and pitch variation: 
day-to-day changes. Amer. J. Psychol., 1949, 62, 
1-19.—Pitch comparisons were made at 2 fre- 
quencies, 300 d/v and 270 d/v by 2 Ss under the 4 
conditions of: left ear vs. both ears; right vs. both; 
both ears with the left leading in phase vs. both with 
no phase difference; and repeated with right leading 
in phase. Pitch differences under the first 2 condi- 
tions may be large (2.5%) and were usually, though 
not always, in such a direction that the binaural 
tone was flat compared with monaural. The pitch 
differences in the last 2 conditions were smaller and 
seemed somewhat less consistent in direction. All 
of these differences varied significantly from day to 
day, with the monaural-binaural differences show- 
ing the larger variance. Intercorrelations indicate 
that the differences were due to a variation of the 
pitch of the diotic tone. An hypothesis is offered to 
account for the findings.—S. C. Ericksen. 


5246. Kobrak, H. G. The present status of ob- 
jective hearing tests. Ann. Otol., etc., St Louis, 
1948, 57, 1018-1026.—In the interest of developing 
an objective and yet quantitative method of deter- 
mining the audiogram, observation of the reflex con- 
tractions of the stapedius muscle of the middle ear 
is suggested. The characteristics of this reflex are 
described and techniques for observing it in the in- 
tact ear are discussed. Particular attention is given 
to the sometimes successful method of ‘“‘artificial or 
induced transparency” by which a mixture of glyc- 
erin, water, and potassium iodide is used to render 
the eardrum transparent.—A. C. Hoffman. 


5247. Kobrak, H. G. Round window membrane 
of the cochlea: experiments demonstrating its 
physical responses. Arch. Otolaryng., Chicago, 1949, 
49, 36-47.—Anatomic and physiologic characteris- 
tics of the round window are described.—A. C. 
Hoffman. 

5248. Liischer, E., & Zwislocki, J. (U. Basle, 
Switzerland.) The international standardization of 
audiometry. Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., Suppl., 1948, 
No. 76, 26-35.—Some of the important problems in 
the standardization of audiometry and commercial 
audiometers are discussed: frequency, intensity, air- 
and bone-conduction measurements, masking of the 
untested ear, measurement of recruitment phenom- 
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ena, difference limens, fatigue and adaptation tests, 
the recording of audiometric results, and the tech- 
nique of taking audiograms.—W. R. Garner. 


5249. Meyer, Max F. Meyer’s theory of the 
mechanics of the inner ear. Amer. J. Psychol., 1949, 
62, 114-119.—“‘I am writing this note, on the 50th 
anniversary of my theory of the mechanics of the 
cochlea, to reaffirm the hypothesis and to point out 
that nothing has been discovered during the years 
since its formulation to cause me materially to 
modify it... The theory has been “completely mis- 
understood and grossly misrepresented’’ with par- 
ticular criticism directed at Boring and those who 
have accepted Boring’s statements. Some of the 
basic tenets of the theory are defended.—S. C. 
Ericksen, 

5250. Schafer, T. H. (Navy Electronics Labora- 
tory, San Diego, Calif.) Detection of a signal by 
several observers. San Diego, Calif.: Navy Elec- 
tronics Laboratory, 1949. 9 p. (USNEL Rep. 
No. 101.)—It was found that improvement in the 
per cent detection of sonar signals could be effected 
by using more thaf one observer on the same piece 
of equipment. The theoretical maximum increase in 
detection cannot ordinarily be expected because of 
correlation between the observers. Thus there is 
little to be gained by adding more than 2 extra 
observers.— L. C. Mead. 

5251. Sullivan, Joseph A. (U. Toronto, Can.), & 
Hodges, W. E. Effect of differential mobility of the 
windows of the cochlea on the mechanism of hear- 
ing. Arch. Otolaryng., Chicago, 1949, 49, 63-68.— 
The hypothesis is offered that, since the difference in 
mobility between the oval and round windows is the 
significant factor in determining the magnitude of 
stimulation of the basilar membrane, a loss of fluid 
pressure at the oval window would have to be pre- 
vented by reflex action of the intra-aural muscles to 
hold the stapes relatively fixed in order for the same 
apparent stimulation to result from bone conduction 
as from excitation by air conduction.—A. C. Hoffman. 

5252. Thurlow, W. R., Davis, H., Silverman, S. 
R., & Walsh, T. E. Further statistical study of 
auditory tests in relation to the fenestration opera- 
tion. Laryngoscope, St Louis, 1949, 59, 113-129.— 
55 adults were tested before and again a few months 
after the fenestration operation by pure-tone air 
audiometry, Spondaic Word-list No. 9, Threshold 
of Intelligibility for Connected Discourse, and for 
maximum articulation score on PB lists, and Social 
Adequacy Index. Data are given on the test-retest 
reliability, standard error of measurement, and inter- 
correlations of the various tests, as well as on the 
gains following fenestration.—A. C. Hoffman. 

5253. Wever, Ernest Glen (Princeton, U., N. J.), 
Lawrence, Merle, & Smith, Kendon R. The middle 
ear in sound conduction. Arch. Otolaryng., Chicago, 
1948, 48, 19-35.—“'The drum and the ossicles oper- 
ate as a mechanical transformer to match the im- 
pedances of air and cochlear fluid. . . . The effici- 
ency gained thereby is demonstrated in three series 
of experiments on cats in which the electrical poten- 
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tials of the cochlea are measured before and after 
[surgical interventions]. . . . When the ossicular 
chain is broken at the joint between the incus and 
the stapes, but the drum membrane and the outer 
ossicles remain in place, [the loss] amounts to 60 
decibels in the middle range of tonal frequencies and 
a little less for higher and lower frequencies. The loss 
is moderated [45 decibels in the middle range, 35-40 
at the extremes] when the drum membrane and 
ossicles are removed. . . . If the superficial parts 
of the meatus and the outer tympanic wall are re- 
moved, so that the cavity is obliterated, and the 
sound presented directly to the stapes, the loss is 
reduced further [33, and 28 decibels]... . The 
evidence does not favor a lever mechanism of the 
drum ... and is inconclusive regarding a lever 
mechanism of the ossicular chain . . . [Helm- 
holtz’] third suggestion of a hydraulic mechanism 
provided by the larger area of the drum membrane 
in relation to the stapedial footplate is substanti- 
ated. . . . The experiments show further than when 
the middle ear mechanism is absent the cochlea is 
stimulated almost as readily by way of the round 


window as by way of the oval window.”—A. C. 
Hoff man. 
RESPONSE PROCESSES 
5254. Aronson, Lester R. (American Museum 


Natural History, New York.) Behavior resembling 
spontaneous emissions in the domestic cat. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1949, 42, 226-227.—An 
adult male cat, approximately 2 years of age, 
isolated from female cats, was observed to ejaculate 


spontaneously. Possible explanations are con- 
sidered.— L. J. O’ Kelly. 
5255. Beach, Frank A. (Yale U., New Haven, 


Conn.) A cross-species survey of mammalian 
sexual behavior. In Hoch, Paul H. & Zubin, 
Joseph. Psychosexual development in health and 
disease, (see 23: 5264), 52-78.—Interspecific similari- 
ties and differences in sexual behavior justify des- 
cription of what might be termed basic mammalian 
patterns of sexual response, although specific com- 
parison and contrast is made. A progressive evolu- 
tionary trend, the decreasing importance of physi- 
ologic control and increasing modifiability of sexual 
behavior is reflected in mammalian groups. 95 
references.—N. H. Pronko. 


5256. Brown, L. Guy. (Rhode Island State Coll., 
Kingston, R. I.) Sociologic approach: discussion II. 
In Hoch, Paul H. & Zubin, Joseph. Psychosexual 
development in health and disease, (see 23: 5264), 
272-277.—General comments on all the papers 
presented at all the sessions.—N. H. Pronko. 


5257. Butler, C. G. (Rothamsted Experimental 
Station, Harpenden, Eng.) Bee behaviour. Nature, 
Lond., 1949, 163, 120-122.—The ability of bees to 
forage and return to the hive by use of visual, dis- 
tance, and direction cues is discussed. Variations of 
the round and wag-tail dances used by bees to com- 
municate information as to the direction and source 
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of food are described. Honey-bees apparently to not 
wander over a crop of different species of flowers at 
random, but quickly become attached to a relatively 
small number of flowers of a particular species.— 
A. C. Hoffman. 

5258. Buytendijk, F. J. J. Alegmene theorie der 
menselijke houding en beweging. (General theory 
of human posture and movement.) Utrecht: Het 
Spectrum, 1948. 570 p.—The scientific research of 
human movement has been clarified by many con- 
tributions of physiology and psychology. The solu- 
tion, however, is reserved to a scientific conclusion, 
which investigates movement as an expression of the 
human being. To organize a survey of this complex 
problem, the author directs his attention in turn to 
physiology, psychology, and philosophical-anthro- 
pology. The introduction consists of a discussion 
covering the principles of a functional theory of 
movement. The fundamental problems and method- 
ology concerned with standing, posture, and going, 
are under discussion in part 2. The context of part 
3 is devoted to the analysis of a number of typical 
reactions concerned with the problems of movement. 
These are interpreted in terms of the vital physi- 
ological and psychological theories. Part 4 examines 
human expressive movement. The genesis and 
typology of movement is presented in parts 5 and 6, 
respectively. 98 references.—M. Dresden. 


5259. Bychowski, Gustav. Some aspects of 
psychosexuality in psychoanalytic experience. In 
Hoch, Paul H. & Zubin, Joseph. Psychosexual de- 
velopment in health and disease, (see 23: 5264), 190- 
201.—Certain errors of the Kinsey report are dis- 
cussed in the light of psychoanalytic experience. 
It is believed that a statistical and behavioristic 
study easily overlooks the importance in the rela- 
tionship between the individual’s sexual behavior 
and his whole personality structure.— N. H. Pronko. 


5260. Corrigan, R. E., & Brogden, W. J. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison.) The trigonometric relation- 
ship of precision and angle of linear pursuit-move- 
ments. Amer. J. Psychol., 1949, 62, 90-98.—Previ- 
ous experiments by the authors (see 23: 4100) are 
continued by measuring precision of linear pursuit- 
arm-movements at each of 24 angles around the 
circle at 15° intervals from 0° through 345°. After 
correcting for practice effects, analysis of variance 
of the data provided F-ratios significant at better 
than the 5% level of confidence for angle and ordinal 
position of angle. The goodness of fit to the trigo- 
nometric function and the results of the #-tests of 
differences in precision for successive angles estab- 
lish the validity of the trigonometric relationship.— 
S. C. Erichsen. 

5261. Ford, C.S. (Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) 
A brief description of human sexual behavior in 
cross-cultural perspective. In Hoch, Paul H. & 
Zubin, Joseph. Psychosexual development in health 
and disease, (see 23: 5264), 79-84.—Although hu- 
mans are regarded as members of a single species, 
their sexual behavior shows extreme variability 
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from one society to another. A number of these 
differences is indicated.— N. H. Pronko. 


5262. Gantt, W. Horsley. (Johns Hopkins Sch. 
Med., Baltimore, Md.) Psychosexuality in animals. 
In Hoch, Paul H. & Zubin, Joseph. Psychosexual 
development in health and disease, (see 23: 5264), 33- 
51.—Reports on experiments with cats and dogs 
show a variety of dysfunctions either inhibitory or 
excitatory both with respect to sexual responses 
themselves as well as eating, respiratory, circulatory 
and other reactions.— N. H. Pronko. 


5263. Hoch, Paul H. Clinical and psychoanalytic 
approach: discussion II. In Hoch, Paul H. & Zubin, 
Joseph. Psychosexual development in health and 
disease, (see 23: 5264), 206-212.—Points of agree- 
ment and disagreement in the presentations of this 
series of papers are offered. (See nos. 5259, 5354, 
5372.)— N. H. Pronko. 

5264. Hoch, Paul H. (Columbia U., New York.), 
& Zubin, Joseph. [Eds.] Psychosexual develop- 
ment in health and disease. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1949. viii, 283 p. $4.50.—Problems of 
normal and pathological psychosexual behavior are 
discussed in this series of papers read at the 38th 
annual meeting of the American Psychopathological 
Association. The articles are organized under the 
following divisions: orientation; anthropologic ap- 
proach; clinical and psychoanalytic approach; ad- 
dress and sociologic approach. Discussions of 
topics are included at the end of each of the 5 main 
parts. (Individual abstracts in this issue.)— N. H. 
Pronko. 

5265. Kardiner, Abram. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Orientation: discussion.. In Hoch, Paul H. 
& Zubin, Joseph. Psychosexual development in 
health and disease, (see 23: 5264), 85-88.—A resumé 
of presentations of papers in Part I (see 23: 5255, 
5261, 5622, 5624.) including the author’s points of 
agreement and disagreement.— NV. H. Pronko. 

5266. Levy, David M. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Critical and psychoanalytic approach: dis- 
cussion I. In Hoch, Paul H. & Zubin, Joseph. 
Psychosexual development in health and disease, (see 
23: 5264), 202-205.—Chief attention is centered on 
Bychowski’s paper (see no. 5259) which makes the 
error of utilizing Kinsey’s data when they substanti- 
ate psychoanalytic findings and rejecting them when 
they do not fit. Kinsey’s findings are said to be dis- 
turbing to the analyst because of the discrepancy 
between his own assumed norms and the supposedly 
true norms. It calls for a critical reevaluation of 
social values derived from the analyst's study of a 
limited segment of the population.— N. H. Pronko. 

5267. Ostlyngen, Emil. (Konvallun. 16, Sogn, 
Norway.) Problemet med den ulike fordeling av 
h¢yreog venstrevendte tegninger. (Problems with 
unequal distribution of right- and left-turned draw- 
ings.) In Nord. Psykologmgte Forhandl., (see 23: 
5146), 101.—Abstract. 

5268. Peteanu, Mihail. Dexteritatea manual, 
I. Probleme. (Manual dexterity, I. Problems.) 
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Rev. Psithol., 1947, 10, 1-36.—Manual dexterity is 
defined as the “expression of a certain precision in 
the control of a movement, or a certain speed in the 
repetition of movements of fingers, hand and arm, 
separately or in combination.”’ Various problems in 
connection with manual dexterity are analyzed. 
Some of these problems are: generality and specific- 
ity, relationships with intelligence, classification, 
evolution, and factors that contribute to the de- 
velopment of manual dexterity. (See 23: 5530.)— 
A. Manoil. 


5269. Putnam, Loren Smith. The breeding be- 
havior of the cedar waxwing. (Bombycilla cedro- 
rum). In Ohio State University, Abstracts of dts- 
sertations . . . 1947-48. Columbus, O., 1949, No. 
55, 197-200.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 


5270. Rosvold, H. Enger. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Can.) The effects of electroconvulsive shocks on 
gestation and maternal behavior. II. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1949, 42, 207-219.—The previous 
study (see 23: 4622) in this series showed disruptive 
behavior of electroshock on post-partum maternal 
behavior. This paper reports the effects of electro- 
shock given to rats during early pregnancy. When 
the daily seizures were given from day of breeding to 
15th day of pregnancy gestation was interrupted 
and no normal pregnancies were observed; subse- 
quent pregnancies in these animals, though free of 
shock for 47 days, showed fewer young per litter and 
poorer maternal behavior. A group shocked from 
2nd day after breeding to 16th day there was a less 
general disruption of pregnancy, 5 bearing litters, 6 
failing to do so. Maternal behavior was inefficient; 
subsequent breeding of those that had not borne 
litters seemed unimpaired as compared to the ani- 
mals who had borne litters. A group convulsed from 
the 4th to 18th day of pregnancy showed termination 
of pregnancy in 40% of the rats and moderate dis- 
turbance of maternal behavior in the remainder. 
A discussion of the factors responsible for these re- 
sults leads the author to conclude that “the effects 
of the shock on pregnancy and maternal behavior 
appear to be greater than can be accounted for by 
known or hypothetical damage to the cerebral 
cortex.” —L. I. O'Kelly. 


5271. Roth, Louis Marcus. A study of mosquito 
behavior: an experimental laboratory study of the 
mating behavior of Aedes aegypti (Linnaeus). In 
Ohio State University, Abstracts of dissertations .. . 
1947-48. Columbus, O., 1949, No. 55, 225-233.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 


5272. Schwab, Robert S. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp., Boston.) Motion sickness. Bull. New Engl. 
med. Cent., 1948, 10, 268-273.—The research work 
on motion sickness during the war is reviewed, with 
primary emphasis on the attempt to develop pre- 
ventive drugs (which were found to protect about 
50% of the subjects).—A. C. Hoffman. 


[See also abstract 5470. ] 
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5273. Arnheim, Rudolf. (Sarah Lawrence Coll., 
Bronxville, N. Y.) The Gestalt theory of express- 
ion. Psychol. Rev., 1949, 56, 156-171.—Expression 
has been discussed and investigated from the points 
of view of associationism, empathy, and Gestalt 
psychology. The Gestalt approach emphasizes the 
importance of a series of isomorphic levels from the 
state of mind of the observed person to the percep- 
tion of the observer. A generalization of the ap- 
proach leads to the conclusion that expression is not 
limited to living organisms. The roles of past experi- 
ence and kinesthesia are considered. 24 references. 
—R. B. Ammons. 


5274. Boutonier, Juliette. Naissance des héros. 
(Birth of heroes.) Psyché, 1948, 3, 1335-1342.— 
Heroism is largely the product of human imagina- 
tion. Civilization encourages this as also the various 
myths and legends carried down from generation to 
generation. Charles Blondel has shown these condi- 
tions where convention and imagination play thesame 
role in the creation of heroes. We might say that 
heroes are born in our thoughts, attitudes, and ac- 
cepted ideas in tradition and story. Poets can create 
heroes because of their play on imagination in verse. 
Don Juan is a good example of this. Adventures 
which are purely imaginative create heroes and the 
ideas of the heroes’ characteristics are traditional or 
influenced by tradition. Even though heroes are 
known never to have existed, other than in imagina- 
tion, they are still accepted to-day.—0O. I. Jacobsen. 


5275. Carp, E.A. D.E. Suggestie. (Suggestion.) 
Amsterdam: H. Meulenhoff, 1947. 149 p. Hfl. 4, 
90.—Suggestion and suggestibility form a problem 
of human nature which has its roots in the deepest 
layers of inner life and its branching in all relations 
which bind man to man. Author's aim has been to 
throw a light upon this general problem and to show 
what suggestion is and which is the meaning of sug- 
gestion for our life and existence. In 7 chapters a 
survey is given of suggestion in a wider and narrower 
sense, of suggestion in science, art, and religion, of 
suggestion in politics and propaganda, of suggestion 
in medicine and in society life and a light is also 
thrown upon mass suggestion and the negative work- 
ing suggestion. This last expressionform of emphas- 
ized suggestibility for suggestive influence is most 
remarkable. This contrary effect of suggestibility 
is understood as an outcome of an attitude of defence 
together with poorly developed consciousness of own 
individuality which feels itself threatened, and as 
such the phenomenon points to a higher degree of 
individuality than the phenomenon of the bridled 
positive effect of a suggestion. The psychopath in- 
fluences his environment negative-suggestive. The 
problem of the negative effect of suggestion is one 
of the most important problems which exist in the 
mutual relations between man and posing this prob- 
lem calls up a number of questions which must as 
yet wait for an answer. 20 references.—M. Dresden. 
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5276. Corn-Becker, Frances (Cornell U. Med. 
Coll., New York.), Welch, Livingston, & Fisichelli, 
Vincent. Conditioning factors underlying hypnosis. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1949, 44, 212-222.—To test 
Welch's behavioristic theory of hypnosis (see 22: 
1050), a technique was designed to parallel the 
hypnotist’s suggestions. Words shown on a screen 
were reinforced (for the experimental Ss) by the 
phenomena they symbolized (breeze, red, music, 
etc.), but not reinforced for the control Ss. After 
a number of trials, the words “electric shock” were 
shown but not reinforced. Experimental Ss tended 
to give strong PGRs to the words, whereas control 
Ss did not. This abstract conditioning to react to 
word symbols, in combination with higher order 
conditioning, could explain suggestion and dream 
symbolization.—C. M. Harsh. 


5277. Diggory, James Clark. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.) Responses to experimentally induced 
failure. Amer. J. Psychol., 1949, 62, 48-61.—200 
elementary psychology students were subjected to 
varying degrees of alleged failure. After failure, 
every S was asked for an explanation and then to 
estimate the score he hoped (or expected) to get on 
the same problem if the disturbing factor he men- 
tioned as an excuse had not been operating. Half 
the Ss gave statements of expectations (realistic) 
and half stated hopes (unrealistic). The results are 
further interpreted to show that the affective mood 
of S enters the determination of a “hope” statement 
following failure and the offering of an excuse does 
not eliminate the effects of failure—S. C. Ericksen. 


5278. Ehrenreich, Gerald A. (Menninger Found- 
ation, Topeka, Kans.) The relationship of certain 
descriptive factors to hypnotizability. 7Zrans. Kans. 
Acad. Sci., 1949, 52, 24—27.—The influence of such 
factors as age, sex of subject, sex of hypnotist, and 
psychiatric diagnosis was studied. The procedure 
was to conduct group hypnosis sessions aimed at 
inducing light trance states as indicated by the 
handclasping or the eye closure test. It is suggested 
that a “more fruitful approach to the problem of 
susceptibility to hypnosis would be a consideration 
of individual dynamic factors, rather than mass 
descriptive factors."-—W. A. Varvel. 


5279. Fritz, Martin F. (Jowa State Coll., Ames.) 
Co-variation of cynicism and idealism. Proc. Jowa 
Acad. Sci., 1947, 54, 231-234.—Results from 400 
college students on a test of 200 items pertaining to 
idealism and cynicism are as follows: (1) there was 
a marked tendency for students to give more idealis- 
tic than cynical responses; (2) correlation for 
weighted cynical and idealistic scores was —.608 
for women and —.642 for men; (3) every subject 
made both highly cynical and highly idealistic 
responses. ‘The suggestion is made that cynicism 
and idealism are a function of specific situations. 
Therefore, it would be possible for an individual to be 
strongly cynical and at the same time strongly 
idealistic with respect to a variety of situations.’’— 
G. D. Lovell. 
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5280. Lehtovaara, Arvo. Det Firsta Intrycket. 
(The first impression.) In Nord. Psykologmgte For- 
handl., (see 23: 5146), 23-38.—The author has car- 
ried out a research study on first impressions, using 
3 methods: (1) recording first impression of persons 
and then 4 to 12 months later recording the impres- 
sions of these same persons; (2) writing out the 
first impressions of persons and then analyzing the 
possible reasons for these impressions; (3) present- 
ing persons, singly, and having a group write out 
individual first impressions of each person presented. 
On meeting a newcomer, one always forms an im- 
pression of this person (sometimes “blind”’), and 
this impression is either hostile or sympathetic, 
usually the former. There seems to be no relation- 
ship between intelligence and the kind or speed of 
first impressions formed. Women form more im- 
mediate and also more first impressions, than men. 
Various forms of influences of first impressions also 
are given. Although impressions may change in 
time, first impressions tend to be rather lasting.— 
O. I. Jacobsen. 

5281. Nissen, Ingjald. (Cort Adelersgt. 12, Oslo, 
Norway.) Suggestionens problem. (The suggestion 
problem.) In Nord. Psykologmgte Forhandl., (see 
23: 5146), 106.—Abstract. 

5282. Parvu, N. Cercetari privitoare la inteli- 
genta, perceptia colorilor si memoria soarecilor. 
(Researches on intelligence, color perception, and 
memory in rats.) Rev. Psthol., 1947, 10, 37-71.— 
The experiments described are made with 6 rats 
(Mus musculus) and concern: transfer of training, 
grasping of spatial relationships, clear perception of 
configurated elements, color perception, memory, 
and contribution of smell. The appartaus used has 
an octogonal form with 8 compartments. The en- 
trance in the apparatus is made through a central 
orifice. In front of each compartment there is a 
metallic plate in contact with the ground; besides, 
12 discs of different colors are used which could be 
placed at the entrances of compartments. An elec- 
tric bulb intermittently lighted indicates the food 
compartment, which is different for each experiment. 
The results obtained indicate transfer of learning 
with, probably, no ideational elements, and color 
discrimination. The definition of intelligence as 
“the capacity to grasp or learn to grasp on the basis 
of individual experience, spatial and temporal rela- 
tionships, or relationships of movement”’ (Bierens 
de Haan) is verified.—A. Manoil. 

5283. Parvu, N. Repetitie, reflex conditionat sau 
inteligenté? (Repetition, conditioned reflex or 
intelligence?) Rev. Psihol. 1946, 9, 165-200.—An 
experimental research aimed at verifying whether 
and to what extent repetition, conditioning or in- 
telligence are the true solutions to the problem of 
learning in the rat. The research is divided into 5 
steps: (1) learning; (2) change of signs; (3) change 
of entrance; (4) 180° relation of the apparatus; and 
(5) experiments with round-about tasks (‘‘indirect 
routes’). All the experiments are made on 6 rats 
(Mus musculus). The author formulates the follow- 
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ing conclusions: ‘‘the rats never become blind autom- 
ata, they continue to perceive, retain, and follow 
an aim. The function of repetition is to verify and 
strengthen the significance and meaning and not to 
create them."" The experiments with mazes and 
conditioning force the animal to acts of stereotyped 
intelligence. In situations that are nearer to their 
natural habitat “the rats are capable of using intel- 
ligently their experience.’"—A. Manoil. 


5284. Ramnoux, Clémence. Naissances divines 
et héroiques. (Divine and heroic birth.) Psyché, 
1948, 3, 1343-1353.—A hero is sometimes accepted 
even before he is born, if he is to be the son of a king 
or some person of power and importance. This 
may be due largely to tradition. The author ex- 
plains this situation which applies to Ireland, and 
gives 2 examples of such accepted heroes. He brings 
in also the reincarnation of heroes, which is believed, 
although sometimes accepted with reserve. There 
is a tendency to associate heroes with gods, and at 
times there may be incongruous situations where 
dual acceptances may be blind and even ridiculous. 
—0O. I. Jacobsen. 


5285. Scott, W. Clifford M. A problem of ego 
structure. Psychoanal. Quart., 1948, 17, 71-83.— 
The division between the psychic ego and the body 
ego is symptomatic of a splitting which may not 
necessarily be egosyntonic. It is possible that “‘the 
commonly accepted primary divisions between the 
external world, the body ego and the psychic ego 
(or mind) may be considered quite as symptomatic 
as the further divisions (now accepted as sympto- 
matic) into soul, heaven, hell, etc.”"—L. N. Mendes. 


5286. Toulmin, Stephen. A defence of ‘synthetic 
necessary truth.’ Mind, 1949, 58, 164-177.—In 
regard to synthetic necessary truth (e.g., 7 and 5 
make 12) 2 opinions are held: (1) the truth of these 
propositions does not follow from the definitions of 
the terms alone, they are known by a priori insight 
(synthetic theory); (2) the truth of these proposi- 
tions follows from the definitions of the terms 
(analytic theory). These opposing views can be 
reconciled. Though these propositions are truly 
synthetic, one does not have to invoke a mystical 
“‘a priori insight’’ to justify one’s certainty of their 
truth.— F. Heider. 


LEARNING & MEMORY 


5287. Brown, W. Lynn; Gentry, George, & Bos- 
worth, Lanis L. (U. Texas, Austin.) The effects 
of intra-maze delay: 4. A gapin the maze. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1949, 42, 182-191.—In this study 
the effect of 0, 15, 45 and 90 seconds of delay in the 
8th segment of a 14-unit elevated maze on learning 
was investigated. The present study differs from 
one recently reported only in the nature of the de- 
laying device. In the former study a revolving wheel 
was used; in this experiment the 9th maze segment 
was rotated out of position. The results in general 
are in agreement with the previous study in showing 
no differences between the various delay groups in 
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the section of the maze posterior to the delay unit. 
In the anterior part of the maze the 90 second delay 
group showed significantly more errors, greater time 
and more retracing than the other groups. ‘“‘The 
results of this study, taken together with those of 
the preceeding studies in the series, suggest that the 
effect of delay on learning is understandable and 
predictable only in so far as the nature of the delay 
is considered.’’— L. J. O' Kelly. 


5288. Deese, James. (Johns Hopkins U., Balti- 
more, Md.), & Kellogg, W. N. Some new data on 
the nature of ‘spinal conditioning.’ J. comp. 
phystol. Psychol., 1949, 42, 157-160.—In order to 
resolve the conflicting results secured by various 
investigators of the possibility of conditioning leg 
withdrawal in spinal dogs sensitive pneumatic re- 
cording techniques and a procedure closely similar 
to that used by Shurrager and Culler, who had pre- 
viously reported positive results, were employed. 
By administering long series of conditioned stimuli 
before application of the first unconditioned stimu- 
lus it was established that a ‘‘muscle-twitch” could 
be elicited with great regularity; this response did 
not differ in any respect from the response recorded 
after paired presentation of the conditioned and 
unconditioned stimuli. It was found that the fre- 
quency of occurrence of the response was a direct 
function of the intensity of stimulating current 
employed. “It is the view of the present writers 
that this phenomenon cannot be considered as con- 
ditioned or learned, in any sense of the word. So- 
called ‘conditioning’ or ‘extinction’ curves obtained 
from spinal animals by this method are undoubtedly 
the result of some uncontrolled or unknown vari- 
able.” — L. I. O'Kelly. 

5289. Husband, Richard Wellington. (Jowa State 
Coll., Ames.) Positive transfer as a factor in mem- 
ory. Proc. Iowa Acad. Sct., 1947, 54, 235-238.— 
“‘We attempted . . . to isolate the factor of positive 
transfer from strict memory as such in a relearning 
task. The general technique was to have human 
subjects learn a maze pattern, then after lapses of 
time of one week to six months, one-half relearned 
the original pattern and the rest a new pattern on a 
maze of similar construction. It was found that 
both groups learned the second maze faster, but 
those with the longer gap had forgotten much more 
of the exact sequence of turns, while at the same 
time remembering as much about how to go about 
their learning task. Therefore, methods, as mean- 
ingful memory, produced a considerable amount of 
positive transfer which could be applied to a second 
pattern, and produce a pseudo impression of memory 
for the maze itself. The memory is for method of 
approach, and not sequence of pattern.”—G. D. 
Lovell. 

5290. Jenkins, James J., & Hanratty, Jacqueline 
Ann. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Drive intens- 
ity discrimination in the albino rat. J. comp. 
phystol. Psychol., 1949, 42, 228-232.—5 male albino 
rats were trained to turn right in a simple 7-maze 
when motivated by 11.5 hours hunger, and to turn 
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left when motivated by 47.5 hours hunger; 3 trials 
were given in each experimental period. The order 
of strong and weak motivation was mixed, but in 
general followed alternating periods of strong and 
weak hunger. The results indicate a statistically 
significant percentage of correct choices at a high 
level of confidence. Tests for generalization under 
4-hour and 72-hour hunger also showed a statisti- 
cally significant percentage of correct runs. The 
writers conclude that “different responses may be 
associated with differential strengths of the same 
drive.” — L. I. O'Kelly. 

5291. Jenkins, William O. 
bridge, Mass.), & Clayton, Frances L. Rate of 
responding and amount of reinforcement. /. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1949, 42, 174-181.—Using a 
Skinner apparatus and 5 pigeons, the writers in- 
vestigated the effect of 2 feeding period times, 2 
and 5 seconds, on the rate of ‘‘lever-pecking.” 


(Harvard U., Cam- 


Rein- 
forcement was aperiodic over a period of 10 to 15 
days, with 2 animals trained in the order 5-2-5, the 
other 3 in the 2-5-2 order. Body weight was con- 
trolled throughout the experiment. The results 
show, in general, that the longer eating time pro- 
duced significantly higher rates of response. ‘‘Rate 
of responding appeared to be a highly sensitive 
measure of the action of the experimental variable 
as indicated by positive or negative acceleration in 
a majority of the rate curves on the first day of 
shifting over from 2 seconds of eating time to 5 
seconds or vice versa.’’— L. J. O'Kelly. 


5292. Kellogg, W. N. (J/ndiana U., Bloomington.) 
‘Superstitious’ behavior in animals. Psychol. Rev., 
1949, 56, 172—175.—The orang-utan and dog as well 
as the pigeon have shown ‘“‘superstitious”’ behavior. 
It has appeared in conditioning and multiple-choice 
experiments. Interpreting such behavior as super- 
stitious is mentalistic and anthropomorphic. ‘‘An 
alternate and less complicated interpretation would 
be that these activities—whether relevant or ir- 
relevant to the solution of the problem—are ordi- 
nary instances of the association of a sequence of 
movements with a reinforcing stimulus.’—R. B. 
Ammons. 

5293. Osgood, Charles E. (U. Connecticut, Storrs.) 
The similarity paradox in human learning: a resolu- 
tion. Psychol. Rev., 1949, 56, 132-143.—The data 
of transfer and retroaction experiments support 
three generalizations: (1) ‘‘where stimuli are varied 
and responses are functionally identical, positive 
transfer and retroactive facilitation are obtained, the 
magnitude of both increasing as the similarity among 
the stimulus members increases;"’ (2) ‘“‘where stimuli 
are functionally identical and responses are varied, 
negative transfer and retroactive interference are 
obtained, the magnitude of both decreasing as 
similarity between the responses increases; and 
(3) “when both stimulus and response members are 
simultaneously varied, negative transfer and retro- 
active interference are obtained, the magnitude of 
both increasing as the stimulus similarity increases.” 
The surface these describe is discussed as to prop- 
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erties. It is pointed out that the formulation inte- 
grates the phenomena of transfer and retroaction in 
one framework. 25 references.—R. B. Ammons. 


5294. Pascal, Gerald R. (Brown U., Providence, 
R. I.) The effect of relaxation upon recall. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1949, 62, 32-47.—Using nonsense syl- 
lable recall under normal tension (S sitting in an 
easy chair) was compared to recall under a state of 
induced relaxation (S lying on a couch listening to 
5 min. of instructions on relaxation.) 1, 5, and 10 
learning trials were given; with the latter group, 1, 
24, and 48 hr. interpolated intervals were used. 
Analysis of variance showed an over-all statistically 
significant difference in favor of the relaxed condi- 
tion. The effect of pseudo-relaxation, position in 
the interpolated interval of the relaxation instruc- 
tions, reminiscence, etc. were also analyzed.— 
S. C. Ericksen. 

5295. Saltzman, Irving J. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) Maze learning in the absence of 
primary reinforcement: a study of secondary rein- 
forcement. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1949, 42, 
161-173.—After preliminary training in a straight 
runway under hunger motivation with a food re- 
ward in distinctive goal boxes, 6 groups of rats, still 
hunger-motivated, were given 15 learning trials in a 
single unit U-maze with the familiar reward box but 
no food reward. The preliminary training was of 3 
kinds: (1) food reward on each runway trial, (2) 
food reward on alternate runway trials, and (3) 
differential training, with food in a black-painted 
reward box on alternate trials, and no food in a 
white-painted box or vice versa. 3 groups of ani- 
mals continued to receive reinforcing runway trials 
in addition to the unrewarded maze triais. A con- 
trol group learned the maze with food reward. Re- 
sults indicate that “rats are able to learn a simple 
maze when the only reward is an acquired or second- 
ary reward” and that “‘secondary reward may be as 
effective as the primary reward of food in influencing 
the choices made in a maze.’’ The most effective 
method of establishing the secondary reward value 
was the differential rewarding of positive and nega- 
tive cues.— L. I. O'Kelly. 

5296. Schiller, Paul H. Delayed detour response 
in the octopus. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1949, 42, 
220—225.—4 octopuses (Octopus vulgaris), tested on 
the classical delayed response problem, gave no 
evidence of being able to make correct choices. 4 
additional subjects, trained to secure food by a 
detour route, were capable of delayed reactions up to 
40 seconds with very little failure. ‘This perform- 
ance was correlated with maintaining bodily orienta- 
tion, the beak and the majority of suction cups 
being turned in the direction of the bait, and with 
persistence of crawling along the continuous wall. 
If this postural factor were disorganized by re- 
quiring the octopus to change it, chance choices were 
evinced.” — L. J. O'Kelly. 


5297. Tolman, Edward C. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) There is more than one kind of learning. Psy- 
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chol. Rev., 1949, 56, 144~-155.—It is held “that the 
connections or relations that get learned can be 
separated into at least six types... 1. Cathexes, 
2. Equivalence Beliefs, 3. Field Expectancies, 4. 
Field-Cognition Modes, 5. Drive Discriminations, 
6. Motor Patterns.” It may turn out that the 
theories and laws are different for the various types 
of learning. Each type is discussed as to the condi- 
tions and laws for acquisition, de-acquisition, and 
forgetting. Reinforcement is important for the 
acquisition of cathexes and equivalence beliefs, 
but not for field expectancies. 19 references.— 
R. B. Ammons. 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


5298. Eisenstein, Victor W. Dreams following 
intercourse. Psychoanal. Quart., 1949, 18, 154- 
172.—Dreams following coitus may be studied for 
factors that prevent sexual satisfaction and the re- 
sulting irritable and depressive moods. Their 
emotional significance may be utilized in psycho- 
therapy.— N. H. Pronko. 


5299. Isaacs, Susan. The nature and function of 
phantasy. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1948, 29, 73-97.— 
The concept of phantasy has been expanded to 
cover the following points: phantasies are unconsci- 
ous; they are chiefly concerned with bodies and 
represent libidinal and destructive instincts; al- 
though not dependent entirely upon external ex- 
perience they do become elaborated and expressed 
in that way; they have psychic and bodily effects; 
they constitute a link between instincts and mech- 
anisms; they support adaptation to reality and 
exert a continuous influence throughout life.— N. H. 
Pronko. 


5300. Lazarsfeld, Sofie. Dreamlife and dream of 
life. Indiv. Psychol. Bull., 1949, 7, 87-93.—One of 
the purposes of dreams is to guarantee the integrity 
of the personality. Dreams are often of aid in the 
preparation for activity and so-called prophetic 
dreams frequently result from what Adler termed 
“dreamtraining.’’ Dreams are utilized by some 
individuals to reinforce activity while others, lack- 
ing confidence in their ability to place their “dream 
of life’’ into action, concentrate their action in their 
dreamlife.—A. R. Howard. 


5301. Melzer, John Henry. (U. Kentucky, Lex- 
ington.) Functional logic. J. higher Educ., 1949, 
20, 143-146; 170.—Studies of the performance of 
logic students at the University of Missouri and the 
University of Kentucky indicate that critical think- 
ing ability can be increased through the functional 
teaching of elementary logic. The methods em- 
ployed in the teaching of logic are described. To 
test the efficacy of functional logic in increasing 
critical thinking ability Test 3 of the Ohio State 
Psychological Examination was used. A group of 
students at Missouri showed an average increase of 
62% on this test after a semester's work in logic. 
Results of similar import were obtained at Kentucky. 
It has not yet been possible to set up adequate con- 
trol groups.—M. Murphy. 
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5302. Parvu, N. Discriminarea numéarului de 
cétre soareci. (Number discrimination in rat.) 
Rev. Psihol., 1948, 11, 36-61.—In the first part of 
this study the author presents a critical analysis of 
various researches concerning the problem of dis- 
crimination by abstraction and generalization in 
animals. In the second part a series of experiments 
with 4 rats are presented. In any configuration of 
objects one could distinguish: general form, quantity 
of objects (number), particular form of each object, 
order of arrangement, disposition of objects in rela- 
tion to their axes, and quality in relat’ »n to senses. 
A study of number discrimination can be made by 
changing all the components of the configuration 
except their number. In the first part of the experi- 
ment the rats were trained to react positively to the 
given configuration; in the second part all elements 
of the configuration except their number were 
changed successively. Results: ‘the rats are cap- 
able of discriminating numbers 1, 2, 3, and 4; in 
this process the repetition has an important role. 
The fact that some manifestations of superior species 
. . « are met as well in inferior species opens up the 
problem of phylogenetic continuity. .. ."’ 56-item 
bibliography.—A. Manoil. 


[See also abstract 5489. | 


INTELLIGENCE 


5303. Andersen, Jgrgen. (Bygtofien 25, Lyngby, 
Denmark.) Overvejelser om den biologiske intel- 
ligens og dens funktioner. (Reflections on biological 
intelligence and its functions.) In Nord. Psykolog- 
m@te Forhandl., (see 23: 5146), 100.—Abstract. 


5304. Bhatia, C. M. Intelligence and national 
reconstruction. Bombay, India: Hind Kitabs, 1949. 
83 p. 2 Rs.—The major portion of the book is de- 
voted to an introduction to the theory and practice 
of intelligence testing as one aspect of total personal- 
ity assessment. Binet’s work is examined, as well 
as the formulations of Spearman, Thompson, Thur- 
stone, and Alexander. Activities of British person- 
nel organizations are described. A concluding sec- 
tion stresses psychometrics as a means of identifying 
gifted Indian children and providing them with ade- 
quate educational opportunities. Ina brief review of 
psychological testing in India the author suggests 
that the field there requires intensive development. 
Topics are presented under multiple subheadings. 
—R. Tyson. 


5305. Chorus, A. Intelligentie-enderzoek en zijn 
kwalitatieve verdieping. (Intelligence-examination 
and its qualitative deepening.) Utrecht: Het 
Spectrum, 1948. 300 p. Hfl. 9,50.—Beside the 
quantitative results of the intelligence-test, the sig- 
nificance of which is modified in this work, stress is 
laid on the qualitative aspects as well as on the 
practical side of the intelligence-examination and the 
possibilities of improvement. After a clear explana- 
tion of the system, foundations and development of 
the test-methodology, the author concludes to the 
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positive usefulness of the intelligence-test. Beside 
the reading off of quantitative, mechanic results of 
the intelligence-tests, a real possibility is given to 
make the results of intelligence-test subservient to a 
more general psychological insight into the tested 
person; the second part is dedicated to the elabora- 
tion of a useful method for this. The scattered 
indications in the direction of a qualitative use of 
the intelligence-test, as a means to insight in char- 
acter and personality, are recapitulated and elabor- 
ated into a rounded system. 141 references.—M. 
Dresden. 

5306. Debrunner, Hugo. Die Einwirkung der 
kiérperlichen und seelischen Polarisierung auf die 
Intelligenzentwicklung, veranschaulicht an erbglei- 
chen Zwillingen. (The influence of the body-mind 
controversy on the development of intelligence, 
demonstrated by identical twins.) Schwets. Z. 
Psychol. Anwend., 1948, 7, 309-310.—Abstract. 


5307. Husén, Torsten. (T7dmnarvigen 13, En- 
skede, Sweden.) Intelligenstest problemet i tvilling- 
psykologisk belysning. (Intelligence testing prob- 
lem in psychological studies of twin brightness.) 
In Nord. Psykologmgte Forhandl., (see 23: 5146), 
110.—Abstract. 

5308. Meili, Richard. Bemerkungen zum Pro- 
blem der praktischen Intelligenz. (Observations on 
the problem of practical intelligence.) Schwets. Z. 
Psychol. Anwend., 1948, 7, 310-311.—Abstract. 


5309. Piaget, Jean. L’intelligence et la matura- 
tion nerveuse. (Intelligence and neural matura- 
tion.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1948, 7, 307- 
308.—Abstract. 

5310. Radu, Ion. Cooperarea in activitatea intel- 
ectuald. (Cooperation in intellectual activity.) 
Rev. Psihol., 1948, 11, 107-116.—3 experiments on 
subjects 10-13 years old were performed to study 
the effect of group cooperation on efficiency, with 
reference to auditive memory and word construction. 
The results show an increase in efficiency for the 
group. ‘Group cooperation results into an upward 
leveling of individual differences . . . for all mem- 
bers of the group.” This, adds the author, ‘“‘de- 
nounces and proscribes” the pseudo-scientific work 
of S. Sighele and G. Le Bon on “mass psychology.” 
—A. Manoil. 

5311. Rasch, G. Om vurdering of intelligen- 
spréver. (On the construction of intelligence tests.) 
In Nord. Psykologm@te Forhandl., (see 23: 5146), 
41-57.—At the end of the war in 1945, there was a 
felt need for the construction of an intelligence test 
for the inducted recruits in Denmark. A conference 
was held of leading Danish psychologists, who planned 
the construction, which it was decided should in- 
clude educational training, inborn inability, experi- 
ence, and speed of action. For experimental pur- 
poses, 4 groups were designated according to educa- 
tional training. 979 men were tested and the results 
are presented statistically in scatter diagrams and 
graphs. Intelligence relationship to geographic and 
social environment are given. The standardization 
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of the test is explained and the “potential intelli- 
gence” which may be utilized in the military field. 
The author feels that a practical and meaningful 
substitute for the potential intelligence might be 
possible and preferable, and also that a revision of 
the standardization should be undertaken.—0O. J. 
Jacobsen. 

5312. Schneider, Ernst. Begabung—lIntelligenz 
—Bildung. (Nature-Intelligence-Nurture.) Sch- 
weiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1948, 7, 308-309.—Ab- 
stract. 

5313. Vernon, P. E. The structure of practical 
abilities. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1949, 23, 81-96.— 
A review of approximately 100 unpublished factor 
analyses indicates that the major part of the vari- 
ance of a miscellaneous battery of psychological 
tests may be attributed to g; in addition, abilities 
fall into 2 main groups, the v:ed and k:m, and these 
major group factors can be further subdivided into 
specialized factors. It appears justifiable to make 
the fullest possible use of g, &:m, and v:ed tests for 
guidance purposes, but experience and attitudes 
need also to be considered.—G. S. Speer. 

5314. Viana Guerra, Cleodulfo. Sifilis inata e 
inteligéncia (estudo baseado em 211 casos). (Con- 
genital syphilis and intelligence (a study based on 
211 cases).) IJmpr. méd., Rio de J., 1947, 22(406), 
36-43.—211 children up to 14 years of age suffering 
from congenital syphilis were examined as to their 
intelligence. Relations between IQ and serological 
reaction, chronological age, sex, and color were 
determined. 84 children with Kahn _ reactions 
strongly positive had a median IQ of 71 while 127 
with reactions barely positive had median I[Q of 76. 
No difference in IQ was found between the sexes, 
both groups having a median IQ of 74. There was 
a high negative correlation between CA and IQ, 
i.e., the younger the child, the higher his IQ. As to 
color and intelligence, the median IQ for white was 
77; for brown 75; for black 72.— F. C. Sumner. 

5315. Wesman, Alexander G. (Psychological 
Corp., New York.) Effect of speed on item-test 
correlation coefficients. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1949, 9, 51-57.—Experimental forms of a general 
intelligence test containing 138 items were given to 
a group of applicants to schools of nursing (NV = 120, 
Form A. N = 112, Form B) under power conditions 
in which all subjects were permitted to finish. A 
fictional speed test was derived from these tests in 
which the individual's score was equal to the number 
of items (out of the first 80) correctly answered in 
the first 10 minutes. A comparison of item-analysis 
data of the tests given under these speed and power 
conditions showed: (1) item-test coefficients under 
power conditions are less than under speed condi- 
tions; (2) the item-test coefficient under speed does 
not indicate what the coefficient under ‘‘power”’ will 
be; (3) item-difficulties are also affected, an easy 
non-discriminating item appearing more difficult and 
valid, if placed far enough along in the test. Since 
“item-analysis data from speed tests are practically 
worthless,’ the most satisfactory procedure would 
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be to give the test in its experimental stages under 
power conditions, allowing enough time for everyone 
to reach every item, and to carry out item analysis 
and selection on this basis—E. Raskin. 


PERSONALITY 


5316. Blumenfeld, Walter. (Jnstituto Pscicoped- 
agégico Nacional, Lima, Peri.) La tendencia a la 
introversi6n y la extraversién en la juventud peru- 
ana, a base del “Inventario de la Personalidad” de 
R. G. Bernreuter. (The inclination toward intro- 
version and extroversion among Peruvian youth ac- 
cording to the Bernreuter Personality Inventory.) 
Bol. Inst. psicopedag. nac., Lima, 1948, 7(2), 3-35.— 
A Spanish translation of the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory was administered to 2171 secondary school 
and college students in Peru and scored by the Bern- 
reuter introversion scale. Women students were 
significantly more introverted than men and the 
Peruvian group as a whole was significantly more 
introverted than the U.S. group reported by Bern- 
reuter. Within the Peruvian sample no significant 
differences in introversion were found for groups of 
different age, school grade, socio-economic status, 
and geographic origin. The translation used, to- 
gether with instructions for administration and the 
scoring key for the introversion scale are presented 
in appendices.—A. Gladstone. 


5317. Brinkmann, Donald. Uber das Grund- 
prinzip der psychologischen Typenlehren. (About 
the fundamental principle of psychological topology.) 
Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1948, 7, 191-—207.— 
Previously proposed systems of types may be re- 
garded as special variations of 2 basic forms of con- 
stitutions, an infantile-extroverted-cyclothymic and 
a juvenile-introverted-schizothymic type. Both 
types can be regarded as primordial phenomena and 
recognized beyond the human realm in animal and 
plant forms of life as well. They are archetypes in 
Jung’s sense. French and English summaries.— 
K. F. Muensinger. 


5318. Duffy, Elizabeth. (Woman's Coll., U. N. 
Carolina, Greensboro.) A systematic framework for 
the description of personality. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1949, 44, 175-190.—Inexact and overlap- 
ping trait names make for unsystematic confusion in 
describing personality. It is proposed that indi- 
vidual differences of behavior can be expressed in 
terms of 2 major aspects, direction and energy 
mobilization, thus avoiding all the complexities of 
factor analysis interpretations. Quotations show 
that Tolman, Allport, Stagner, Lewin, and Murray 
have all been aware of these factors of direction and 
energy but have not recognized their value for sim- 
plifying personality description in terms of measur- 
able aspects of response. 27 references.—C. M. 
Harsh. 

5319. Goldberg, Leon H. The biology of tem- 
perament. J. Aviat. Med., 1949, 20, 120-123; 129. 
—The author argues that temperament consists of 
“the vegetative, emotional, and sexual reactive pat- 
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terns an individual acquired postnatally from his 
immediate adult environment, and from the impact 
of disease states on his autonomic nervous center, 
the hypothalamus.”’ He suggests that ‘‘a truer 
evaluation of the candidate pilot’s temperament may 
be effected by a medical-social survey of the indi- 
vidual’s immediate human environment during his 
developmental phase.’’—A. Chapanis. 


5320. Hansen, Axel. (Lykkesholms allé 26, K¢b- 
enhavn V, Denmark.) @Mgenavne og deres betydning 
for karakter og personalighedslivet. (Nicknames 
and their significance for character and personality.) 
In Nord. Psykologmgte Forhandl., (see 23: 5146), 
106-107.—Abstract. 


5321. Hebb, D. O. (McGill U., Montreal, Can.) 
Temperament in chimpanzees: I. Method of analy- 
sis. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1949, 42, 192-206.— 
The author describes the methods used for securing 
objective measures of chimpanzee temperament in 
test situations in which the animal responds to men 
and to inanimate objects as stimuli. The classifica- 
tion of categories of behavior includes friendly, 
aggressive, quast-aggressive, avoidance, unresponsive- 
ness, apparently-friendly, etc., each of which is care- 
fully defined and illustrated. Preliminary data in- 
dicate a wide range of individual differences between 
animals and acceptable reliability of measurement. 
In a situation where these traits are measured with 
the chimpanzee reacting to familiar caretakers, to a 
“timid”’ man and to a “‘bold” man, reliable variations 
in behavior are obtained. ‘‘This method increases 
the possibility of an objective analysis of the more 
complex aspects of anthropoid behavior, and may be 
such as to help eventually in the study of human 
temperament and social behavior.’"—L. J. O'Kelly. 


5322. Janse de Jonge, A. L. Karakterkunde. 
(Knowledge of character.) Baarn: Bosch & Keun- 
ing, 1949. 287 p. Hfl. 5,90.—The aim of this book 
is to give a survey of problems and results of the 
knowledge of character, especially for the use of the 
study for educationalist and social worker. Task 
and meaning of the knowledge of character are ex- 
plained in the introduction in which at the same time 
a description of the structure of personality is given. 
The different phases of development of this person- 
ality, from infant to old man, are sketched, after 
which the different types of character, the deviating 
and morbid characters are discussed. In view of the 
aim of this work questions of psychology and educa- 
tion, as well as intelligence and intellect are raised. 
The last chapter deals with the national character. 
43 references.— M. Dresden. 


5323. Jgrgensen, Carl. (Postbox 163, Kg¢benhavn, 
Denmark.) Karakter og etik. (Character and 
ethics.) In Nord. Psykologm@gte Forhandl., (see 23: 
5146), 105—106.—Abstract. 

5324. McGill, V. J. (Hunter Coll., New York.) 
A psychological approach to personality. In Sellars, 
R. W., et al., Philosophy for the future, (see 23: 5109), 
287-316.—Personality is defined as the organization 
of needs, abilities, and potentialities of an individual. 
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Theories of psychologists of various schools are re- 
viewed, and the role of conflict considered.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

5325. McQuitty, Louis L. (U. Jilinois, Urbana.) 
Diversity of self endorsements as a measure of in- 
dividual differences in personality. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1949, 9, 3-14.—A personality factor which 
restricts individuals in the diversity of responses 
they give to questions in typical personality inven- 
tories is hypothecated and a statistical method for 
measuring such individual differences is described. 
Personality inventory questions which have to be 
answered on the basis of subjective criteria seem to 
be more effective in the measurement of this factor 
than those that can be answered on the basis of ob- 
jective criteria. That this factor may also be related 
to personality integration is supported by the finding 
that male mental hospital patients give more diverse 
answers than do male college students. Further re- 
search in the relationship between diversity of re- 
sponse and personality integration is in progress.— 
Ee. Raskin. 

5326. Stephen, Adrian. The super-ego and other 
internal objects. Jnt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1947, 28, 
114-117.—A series of wishes, included in the con- 
cept of the superego, which are distinguished mainly 
by the fact that they seem to stand apart from the 
may be called “internal objects."—L. WN. 


ego, 
Mendes. 

5327. Stephenson, William. The Q-technique 
study of personality. Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sei., 


1949, 11, 215-219.—The (Q-technique, by dealing 
with universes of traits or other particulars rather 
than with universes of persons, is able to utilize a few 
cases, or only one case, to test hypotheses concerning 
personality traits and their interrelations. With a 
list of 35 trait descriptions compiled by Cattell, 
Q-analysis on 2 small groups of subjects revealed 
that 2 of 4 fundamental factors were stereotyped 
notions of what students would like to think they 
are. R-technique, in contrast to @Q-technique, 
throws out important information because it fails 
to consider differences between means.—J. Bucklew. 


[See also abstracts 5213, 5382. ] 


AESTHETICS 


5328. Bagley, S. R. (U. North Dakota, Grand 
Forks.) The singer and stage fright. Etude, 1949, 
67(5), 291-322.—A mild amount of stage fright is 
regarded as facilitating and so to be encouraged. 
Severe stage fright may be due to (1) the teacher 
using fear incentives, (2) unsuccessful study, (3) 
insufficient preparation, (4) medical causes. Several 
means of alleviating stage fright are discussed in- 
cluding a type of negative conditioning.—P. R. 
Farnsworth. 

5329. Bayer, R. Method in aesthetics. J. 
Aesthet., 1949, 7(4), 308-324.—After discussing what 
he considers the errors in the psychophysical, soci- 
ological, and mentalistic approaches to aesthetics 





COMPLEX PROCESSES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


the author developes his own methodology which he 
terms operative realism. He describes its method as 
that of the ‘‘general physics of aspects." ‘‘Aesthetics 
is a science of effects that rise from certain causes."’"— 
P. R. Farnsworth. 


5330. Debrunner, Hugo. Die Bildsymbolik bei 
Juan Gris. (The symbolism of the picture according 
to Juan Gris.) Schweis. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1948, 
7, 172-175.—Among the cubists Juan Gris (1887- 
1927) was the leading theorist. According to him, 
just as we are living in an age of analysis and synthe- 
sis so is painting the result of synthesis and a pictorial 
arithmetic. The works of Juan Gris, like those of 
Cézanne, are intimately and organically connected 
with his times. French and English summaries.— 
K. F. Muensinger. 


5331. Duboisgachet, P. Réflexions d’un lecteur 
sur l’art et la psychanalyse. (Reflections of a reader 
on art and psychoanalysis.) Psyché, 1949, 4, 222- 
224.—The author refers to the confusion Maryse 
Choisy finds in trying to consider art and artists in 
relation to Freudian psychoanalysis. Inspiration 
and spontaneity, aesthetics and artistic thinking 
may not always lend themselves to psychoanalytical 
interpretation, or if so, there may be confusion and 
difficulty. Various artists are mentioned and also 
their works. Metaphysics and schools of art also are 
mentioned as factors to consider. In art, the 
artist’s past and neurosis will no doubt influence his 
thinking, the same as in regular psychoanalysis.— 
O. I. Jacobsen. 


5332. Ekman, Rolf. Fiktionerna i det estetiska 
livet. (The fictions of aesthetic life.) Lund: C. W. 
K. Gleerup, 1949. 392 p.—The thesis is developed 
that the aesthetic contemplator behaves as if the 
material surrounding the art object did not exist. 
This as if behavior the author terms a conscious 
illusion or fiction. The most important of these 
fictions he finds to be those of imitation (where the 
representation is sensuous), of expression (where the 
representation is mental), and of identification 
(where the beholder or creator identifies himself and 
is sympathetic with the reproduction.) There are 
also fictions of perfection, idealization, systematiza- 
tion, and compensation. The Ekman theory of 
fictions is contrasted with the major rival theories 
whose aims are to identify aesthetic behavior. 
11-page bibliography. English summary.—P. R. 
Farnsworth. 

5333. Hungerland, H. -] (California Coll. 
Arts & Crafts, Oakland.) Selective current bibli- 
ography for aesthetics and related fields, Jan. 1- 
Dec. 31, 1948. J. Aesthet., 1949, 7(4), 388-399.— 
Reference is made in this bibliography to articles on 
architecture, theory of literature, theory of criticism, 
history of criticism, music, visual arts, psychology, 
and philosophy and general theory of art.—P. R. 
Farnsworth. 

5334. Kanzer, Mark. The ‘passing of the Oedipus 
complex’ in Greek drama. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 
1948, 29, 131-134.—While Freud has succeeded in 
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focusing attention on Oedipus Tyrannus, he and 
other writers have neglected its sequel, Oedipus at 
Colonus, which is here analyzed as a repetition of 
the basic drives of Oedipus, occurring, as they do in 
every neurosis, as an attempt to master the original 
trauma.— N. H. Pronko. 

5335. Lehman, Harvey C., & Heidler, Joseph B.. 
(Ohio U., Athens.) Chronological age vs. quality of 
literary output. Amer. J. Psychol., 1949, 62, 75-89.— 
This study uses a composite study of 50 well-known 
histories of English literature. 13 figures represent 
the output-age relationship under the following 
categories: poetry composition; comedies and trag- 
edies; novels; other prose; hymns; and religious 
poetry written by women. “At the present time we 
have no way of measuring the relative amounts of 
zeal put forth on various projects by individuals at 
successive age-levels . . . it therefore seems realistic 
to ignore such a concept as ‘creative power’ and to 
speak simply of ‘accomplishment’ at successive age- 
levels.”"—S. C. Ericksen. 

5336. Miiller, Maximilian. Arta decadentd, arta 
patologicé. (Decadent art, pathologic art.) Rev. 
Psthol., 1948, 11, 117-132.—The author presents an 
analysis of artistic production from the point of view 
of Marxism. The characteristics of any decadent 
art are the renunciation of the knowledge of con- 
crete reality, and the development of formalism. 
That means denying ‘‘the existence of the external 
world as independent of our sensations."’ This out- 
look on the external world has many similarities with 
schizophrenic thinking. Decadent art and patho- 
logic art are similar—A. Manoil. 

5337. Pederson-Krag, Geraldine. Detective 
stories and the primal scene. Psychoanal. Quart., 
1949, 18, 207—-214.—The prevalence of the detective 
story is interpreted psychoanalytically as the 
reader's reliving and mastering of traumatic in- 
fantile experiences that were endured passively.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

5338. Ribas, J. Carvalhal. (Faculty of Medicine, 
Sdo Paulo, Brasil.) Interpretacao psicolégica de 
“Vestido de Noiva.” (A psychological interpretation 
of “‘The Bridal Gown.”) Impr. méd., Rio de J., 
1948, 23(410), 91-98.—The play written by Nelson 
Rodrigues strikingly exemplifies the psychoanalytic 
contention that repressed desires do not die but con- 
tinue unconsciously to intervene in the individual's 
conduct when the censor is relaxed. The play is a 
study of the psychology of one woman, Adelaide, 
with other personages in accessory roles to focalize 
the reactions of Adelaide who is not a psychopath 
but rather an hysterical personality.— F. C. Sumner. 

5339. Sharpe, Ella M. An unfinished paper on 
Hamlet; Prince of Denmark. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 
1948, 29, 98-109.—This unfinished analysis of 
Shakespeare's play draws inferences about Hamlet's 
Oedipal complex with analogous references to Shake- 
speare’s behavior based on biographical data of the 
latter — N. H. Pronko. 

5340. Tarachow, Sidney. Remarks on the comic 
process and beauty. Psychoanal. Quart., 1949, 18, 
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215-226.—Comedy offers release of aggression with- 
out fear or reprisal. The urge to tell jokes is a 
sadomasochistic impulse in which aggression and 
guilt are balanced and in which these contradictory 
tensions are relieved without the necessity of resolv- 
ing ambivalence. Artistic creation of beauty is a 
relief from tensions of fear and aggression of others 
achieved not by destroying them but by controlling 
and beautifying them.— N. H. Pronko. 


[See also abstract 5500. ] 
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CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


5341. Allen, Frederick H. Aggression and emo- 
tional development. Understanding the Child, 1949, 
18, 15.—Abstract. 


5342. Alpenfels, Ethel J. 
children need to identify. Childh. Educ., 1949, 25, 
394-396.—Through identification with people, 
things, and ideas, children learn to accept their 
culture and to find their places in it. One of the 
teacher’s most important responsibilities is to give 
children identification with success.—G. H. Johnson. 


5343. Appel, Kenneth E. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.) Psychiatry and human relations. 
Understanding the Child, 1949, 18, 3-8.—A series of 
“rules for effective living,’’ qualities of emotional 
and mental health, are enumerated. They are com- 
prised of the following capacities: to use one’s abili- 
ties effectively and with enthusiasm; to work to 
worthwhile ends; to cooperate with others; to tolerate 
frustration; to persist in effort; to take responsibil- 
ity; and to show love to something beyond oneself. 
Aspects of child-rearing related to the above are 
discussed.—J. L. Gewirtz. 


5344. Baldwin, Alfred L. (Antioch Coll., Yellow 
Springs, O.) Socialization and the parent-child 
relationship. Child Develpm., 1948, 19, 127-136.— 
Observations of 67 pre-school children, age 4, in the 
experimental nursery school of the Fels Research 
Institute indicate that parental behavior affects the 
socialization process of the young child by tending 
to “raise or lower his willingness and ability to be- 
have actively toward his environment.” Specifi- 
cally, the effects of democracy and control in the 
home were analyzed in terms of a battery of child 
behavior variables obtained from independent ob- 
servers. Democarcy in the home was found to 
“raise the activity level and to produce an aggres- 
sive, fearless, planful child, likely to be a leader, 

. but also more cruel than the average child of 
his age.’’ Control and lack of democracy tend to 
produce a “quiet, well-behaved, non-resistant child, 
who is at the same time socially unaggressive and 
restricted in his curiosity, originality and fanciful- 
ness.”’ Activity level in the home was also shown to 
be significantly related to emotionality and inter- 
personal relations. Characteristically, authoritarian 
parents tend to obtain conformity from their chil- 
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dren at the expense of personal freedom, while demo- 
cratic parents tend to run the risk of producing too 
little conformity to cultural demands.—EZ. W. 
Gruen. 


5345. Brooks, Mabelle H. Training the child 
for self-discipline. Indiv. Psychol. Bull., 1949, 7, 
75-86.—The autocratic, anarchistic, and demo- 
cratic modes of discipline are contrasted. In the 
latter method, it is pointed out that the parental role 
is one of leadership. A daily schedule geared to the 
individual child’s needs is recommended with 
“natural or logical consequences for wilful devi- 
ations” from the planned course. A “family council 
plan” is suggested as a means of developing demo- 
cratic discipline. The council permits each family 
member to discuss matters of common interest and 
to offer suggestions for improvement with the result 
that the parents are viewed as co-workers. 17 
references.—A. R. Howard. 

5346. Chenu-Bordon, Julio C. Ideas directrices 
y objetivos de la divisién materno-infantil de un 
centro de salud. (Scope and goals of the mother- 
child division of a health center.) Bol. Inst. int. 
amer. Prot. Infanc., Montevideo., 1949, 23, 20-47.— 
The protection of children has its origins in the 
recognition of children’s rights. The community 
must protect the child's rights from the beginning 
of pregnancy to the end of adolescence. Health 
centers should have a prenatal service, preschool 
service, school hygiene clinics, pediatric, dietetic, 
and vaccination clinics. A detailed discussion of the 
functionings of each of the separate elements of model 
child care centers is presented.—R. J. Corsini. 


5347. Cooper, Marcia Mann. Evaluation of the 


mother’s advisory service. Monogr. Soc. Res. Child 
Develpm., 1948, 12, No. 1, 42 p.—100 children, aged 


3 months to 6 years, who were given clinical super- 
vision of training are compared with a control group 
of 81 without such service. The feasibility and 


effectiveness of the services are upheld. Examples of 
progress illustrate the use of graphic representation 
of behavior characteristics. Extensive clinical forms 
are appended.—J. E. Horrocks. 


5348. Davey, Noreen I. (N. Y. State Teachers 
Coll., Plattsburg.) Experience in growing up. 
Understanding the Child, 1949, 18, 35-39.—Methods 
for successfully dealing with some of the problems 
faced by adolescents in junior high school during the 
process of “growing up” are discussed. Conference 
periods and discussions in the classroom and en- 
couraged participation in classroom projects proved 
successful.—J. L. Gewirts. 


5349. Despert, J. Louise. Sleep in pre-school 
children. Nerv. Child, 1949, 8, 8-27.—A study of 
the night and nap sleep patterns of 29 boys and 29 
girls, aged 2 to 5, emphasizes the great diversity of 
individual patterns. Parental attitude affects the 
child's sleep attitude, and may produce considerable 
anxiety. Group sleeping did not interfere with in- 
dividual sleep but other differences in sleep at home 
and school are found. The literature on sleep is 
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reviewed in considerable detail. 58 references.— 


G. S. Speer. 


5350. Field, Marshall. (The Chicago (Ill.) Sun- 
Times.) Can we save our children? Bull. Men- 
ninger Clin., 1949, 13, 38-46.—The Atomic Age has 
brought new problems and possibilities, but we have 
also inherited old responsibilities which must be 
faced. Especially today we must save our children 
from the fears that breed hatred and aggression and 
instability if we are to escape greater tragedy. The 
mental health of children is our most serious long- 
time problem. Professional scientists alone cannot 
solve it. The family and the school must be en- 
listed as allies in a well-organized concerted attack 
on all phases of a mental health program. A national 
policy for mental health implies national and state 
legislation and adequate public financing.—W. A. 
Varvel. 


5351. Fliigel, J. C. The psychoanalytic study of 
the family. London: Hogarth Press, 1948. x, 259 
p. 12s. 6d.—This title, first published in 1921, has 
been reprinted. Not the relations between husband 
and wife but those involving parento-filial and sib- 
ling interrelations are the fundamental theme inas- 
much as the latter throw considerable light on the 
subsequent marital relationship. Abnormalities and 
varieties of personality development of the infant 
and child in the family are treated from many 
angles.— N. H. Pronko. 


5352. Fox, Elizabeth Gordon. (Visiting Nurse 
Assoc., New Haven, Conn.) Teamwork for the 
young child. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1949, 33, 222-229. 
—Obstetrician, pediatrician, and public health nurse 
have as a primary duty the fostering of emotional 
security and confidence of parents in their own 
ability through pregnancy and neonatal periods.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

5353. Frank, Lawrence K. (Caroline Zachry 
Institute, New York.), & Frank, Mary H. One way 
to personality. Childh. Educ., 1949, 25, 389-393.— 
Children need to identify with others because this 
is the only way in which they learn to manage the 
world, to get along with society. They need pat- 
terns to follow. Children who identify completely, 
however, lack security and confidence in themselves. 
Identification can be a sound and wholesome process 
of learning, or a handicap to growth and maturation. 
It is the teacher’s role to encourage positive identi- 
fications through proper group placement of the 
child, providing adequate opportunities and ma- 
terials for the child to use his own capacities and 
abilities and giving guidance where needed.—G. H. 
Johnson. 


5354. Frank, Richard L. (Long /sland Coll. Med., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) Childhood sexuality. In Hoch, 
Paul H. & Zubin, Joseph. Psychosexual development 
in health and disease, (see 23: 5264), 143-158.—As 
a result of conditions prevalent in our society, all 
children come up against problems of sexual adapta- 
tion during the course of their development. Possi- 


ble solutions exist in the form of direct sexual activ- 
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ity, sexual play, and sexual talk. When these are 
prevented, fantasy may develop. While no specific 
solution is offered, it is suggested that our rearing 
and education give proper attention to the child’s 
needs, its training in controls, and availability of op- 
portunities for experiencing and working out its 
problems.— N. H. Pronko. 


5355. Gardner, George E. The community and 
the aggressive child. Understanding the Child, 1949, 
18, 16.—Abstract. 

5356. Gray, Horace. (Stanford U. Sch. Med., 
Calif.) Prediction of adult stature. Child Develpm., 
1948, 19, 167—-175.—4 methods for the prediction of 
adult stature are discussed from the point of view of 
the physician trying to give reassurance to an anx- 
ious mother. A graphic method, a modification of 
Walford’s transformation, is described in detail with 
illustrations and tables.—E. W. Gruen. 


5357. Harris, Esther Kite. The responsiveness of 
kindergarten children to the behavior of their fel- 
lows. Monogr. Soc. Res. Child Develpm., 1946, 11, 
No. 2, vii, 184 p.—A study of 24 kindergarten chil- 
dren which indicates the existence of social responsive- 
ness or ‘‘the ability to respond differentially to indi- 
viduals and social situations,”’ as a distinct personal- 
ity characteristic. The use of the Pictorial Guess 
Who method supplemented by verbal descriptions 
of fellows is shown to be feasible in such studies. 
Applications of methodology used to possible further 
research is indicated.—J. E. Horrocks. 


5358. Hunter, Eugenia McIver. Implications for 
the education and development of young children of 
a cooperative experiment in child care in a wartime 
industrial shipyard. In Ohio State University, 
Abstracts of dissertations . . . 1947-48. Columbus, 
O., 1949, No. 55, 167—172.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 


5359. Hurley, Beatrice J. (New York U.) 
The handicapped child is a person. Understanding 
the Child, 1949, 18, 9-12.—The needs of the handi- 
capped and the normal child of elementary school 
age are discussed. Security—a feeling that comes 
from belonging and from being wanted and loved— 
is one of the baisc needs of all children —J. L. 
Gewirtsz. 

5360. Inhelder, Barbel. Zufall und Wahrschein- 
lichkeit im kindlichen Denken. (Chance and prob- 
ability in childlike thought.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. 
Anwend., 1948, 7, 310.—Abstract. 

5361. Keliher, Alice V. (New York U.) Team- 
work for maturity. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1949, 33, 
230-235.—The years from 9 to 12 are crucial in the 
development of independence in the child. Chief 
problems of teen-agers center around the impossi- 
bility of developing maturity through the experience 
of the ordinary high school subject matter, through 
the sort of experience in self-government most 
adolescents get, and around the need for effective, 
continuing vocational orientation. —W. L. Wilkins. 

5362. Kleitman, Nathaniel. Mental hygiene of 
sleep in children. Nerv. Child, 1949, 8, 63-66.— 
The child is born with the capacity for learning to 
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synchronize the primitive sleep—wakefulness cycle 
with diurnal periodicity in his environment. Coop- 
eration with the natural tendency is necessary in 
order to establish good sleep habits.—G. S. Speer. 

5363. LaBarre, Weston. (Duke Univ., Durham, 
N. C.) The age period of cultural fixation. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1949, 33, 209-221——Human beings 
are maladjusted only to the specific cultural and 
moral demands of a given society. Anthropological 
evidence is overwhelming that we are potentially 
able to shape almost any kind of human personality 
that an increasingly integrated world requires. The 
very earliest years of the child’s life are crucial in 
determining personality and its fitness for the 
culture.—W. L. Wilkins. 

5364. Lambert, Clara. Identification through 
play. Childh. Educ., 1949, 25, 402-405.—‘‘Through 
play a child liquidates some of his problems and 
relieves himself of worry and anxiety by talking 
about and dramatizing the things that disturb him.” 
Children may dramatize various roles, current 
events, their own emotions, and thus a rich play life 
in childhood builds a solid basis for emotional health. 
—G. H. Johnson. 

5365. Leunbach, Buddha. (Hattensens Allé 9, 
Kgbenhavn F, Denmark.) Selvregulering i bgrne- 
opdragelsen. (Self regulation in child training.) 
In Nord. Psykologmgte Forhandl., (see 23: 5146), 
103.—Abstract. 

5366. Macdonald, Margherita; McGuire, Carson, 
& Havighurst, Robert J. (U. Chicago, Jil.) Leisure 
activities and the socioeconomic status of children. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1949, 54, 505-519.— Data on leisure 
activities of children from family backgrounds at 4 
socioeconomic levels tend to support 2 separate but 
not mutually exclusive hypotheses. First, children 
from different social-class backgrounds engage in 
leisure activities which are quantitatively and quali- 
tatively different. Second, children whose behavior 
is not typical of their class culture pattern prepare 
for social mobility by interacting with children from 
families at other class levels. They thus have the 
opportunity to learn techniques and ways of thinking 
and feeling which prepare them for upward mobility. 
—D. L. Glick. 

5367. Masson-Oursel, Paul. La merveilleuse 
enfance. (Wonderful childhood.) Psyché, 1948, 3, 
1354-1355.—The author tells of the many errors 
made in training children, and one of the most com- 
mon is that of treating the child as a miniature adult, 
and expecting adult responses and behavior from the 
child. The tragedy of child-training is emphasized 
and the need for parenthood training. Then too, the 
child may be considered as an animal, which needs 
curbing, since all of his instincts are evil. Society 
demands many adjustments on the part of the child, 
which are away from natural tendencies, and if great 
precautions are not utilized in training, the results 
may be abnormalities of personality and other un- 
desired adjustments.—0O. J. Jacobsen. 

5368. Mead, Margaret. (American Museum of 
Natural History, New York.) Psychologic weaning: 
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childhood and adolescence. In Hoch, Paul H. & 
Zubin, Joseph. Psychosexual development in health 
and disease, (see 23: 5264), 124-135.—Presentation 
of 4 cases from Southwest Pacific groups which show 
how the nursing and weaning situation may serve as 
a prototype for adult heterosexual relationships. 
The selection of weaning is not made because of its 
crucial significance in a theory of cultural learning 
but only as a focus of observations.— N. H. Pronko. 


5369. Morlan, George K. (Springfield Coll., 
Mass.) Don’t be afraid, honey. Childh. Educ., 
1949, 25, 409-413.—Ways of helping children of 
minority groups to build the strength and poise nec- 
essary to live life more realistically and happily 
include giving of full information as needed from 
those who love them, stability and affection at home, 
association with others of the same group, and 
special training. —G. H. Johnson. 


5370. Portocarrero de Linares, Graciela Vera. 
(Instituto Psicopedagégico Nacional, Lima, Peru.) 
El desarrollo del dibujo imitativo en la poblacién 
femenina de Lima. (The development of imitative 
drawing among the feminine population of Lima.) 
Bol. Inst. psicopedag. nac., Lima, 1948, 7(2), 47- 
148.—Previous investigations of drawing are sum- 
marized and discussed, with emphasis on the stages 
of development. A test of imitative drawing, con- 
sisting of 8 figures to be copied, was administered to 
1375 schoolgirls, 5 to 16 years of age. Each drawing 
was assigned to 1 of 9 categories, according to ac- 
curacy of reproduction and type of error, and the 
data were tabulated by age and school grade. 35 
references.—A. Gladstone. 


5371. Pretto, Julio C. (Instituto Psicopedagédgico 
Nactonal, Lima, Peru.) Estudios bioantropométri- 
cos en los escolares de Arequipa. (Bioanthropo- 
metric studies on the students of Arequipa.) Bol. 
Inst. psicopedag. nac., Lima, 1948, 7(2), 36-46.— 
Measurements were made of the weight, height, 
seated height, shoulder width, hip width, chest cir- 
cumference, pelvic circumference, and vital capacity 
of 1024 students, 14 to 20 years of age. The results 
are compared with those obtained in other parts of 
Peru. Various indices of nutrition and body type 
are computed and discussed.—A. Gladstone. 


5372. Rado, Sandor. (Columbia U., New York.) 
An adaptational view of sexual behavior. In Hoch, 
Paul H. & Zubin, Joseph. Psychosexaul development 
in health and disease, (see 23: 5264), 159-189.—A 
combined approach to sexual behavior first relates 
psychosexuality to a biologic view of the evolutionary 
differentiation of the sexes and to reproduction but 
attention to psychologic levels is believed to show the 
ubiquitousness and importance of the impact of 
early fears of genital diminution in determining 
patterns of sexual behavior. 32 references.— N. H. 
Pronko. 

5373. Read, Katherine H. (Oregon State Coil., 
Corvallis.) Identification through someone to love. 
Childh. Educ., 1949, 25, 406-407.—The role of 
parental acceptance and affection in making secure 
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children is emphasized through anecdotal accounts 
of 4 children who seek identification with someone 
to love and to love them.—G. H. Johnson. 


5374. Riemer, Morris D. The effect on character 
development of prolonged or frequent absence of 
parents. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1949, 33, 293-297.— 
Forced physical separation of one parent deprives the 
child of nurturing influences and overburdens the 
other parent to the point where she cannot give 
freely enough to the child.—W. L. Wilkins. 


5375. Rudolph, Marguerita. (East Flatbush Child 
Care Center, Brooklyn, N. Y.) Identification through 
finding a hero. Childh. Educ., 1949, 25, 407-408; 
431.—A small German refugee boy adjusts to his 
new, strange surroundings through identifying with 
various American heroes and men.—G. H. Johnson. 


5376. Russell, David H. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Identification through literature. Childh. Educ., 
1949, 25, 397-401.—“‘Identification can be one of the 
most powerful dynamisms of human _ behavior.” 
Studies of children’s reading interests and other 
forms of children’s literature suggest several hypothe- 
ses about the role of identification in children’s 
literature: a child identifies most easily with a char- 
acter resembling himself; identification is an active 
process; reality and fantasy of identification can be 
distinguished by children over 3 years of age; identi- 
fication may assist in socialization and have mental 
health values. Opportunities are provided in some 
children’s literature for identification with groups 
and with worthy causes which may be of value to 
the child.—G. H. Johnson. 

5377. Schlesser, George E. (Colgate U., Hamiil- 
ton.) A workbook in child and adolescent develop- 
ment. Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse Univ. Press, 1948. 
95 p.—This workbook is designed primarily to ac- 
company the 1948 edition of ‘“‘Child development”’ 
by M. E. Breckenridge & E. I. Vincent; however, it 
may also be used with a number of other texts in 
child psychology for which a chart is provided. Its 
chief aim is to provide the student and teacher with 
a means of continuously checking on his mastery of 
the principles of child development. Teachers’ 
manual with key to answers.—E. W. Gruen. 


5378. Schneider, Ernst. Kinderzeichnungen und 
Kiérperschema. (Children’s drawings and body 
pattern.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1948, 7, 
165-171.—A new answer is given to the old question 
of why children first draw people and how they do it. 
The child draws in accordance with his own bodily 
pattern and according to his kinesthetic perceptions. 
These patterns have the character of line drawings 
and depend on memory images rather than observa- 
tions. French and English summaries.—X. F. 
Muenszinger. 

5379. Stanley, Julian C., Jr. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) The role of instruction, discovery, and 
revision in early learning. Elem. Sch. J., 1949, 49, 
455-458.—The role of the teacher involves setting 
up good learning situations. The parent should rear 
children who “appreciate the necessity for drawing 
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heavily on conclusions which have been formulated 
by others but who are not satisfied to accept these 
problem solutions unquestioningly.”” The child's 
life is a complicated blending of instruction and 
discovery, and his early learning depends on both. 
—G. H. Johnson. 

5380. Synolds, D. L., & Pronko, N. H. (U. 
Wichita, Kans.) I. An exploratory study of color 
discrimination of children. Trans. Kans. Acad. 
Sct., 1949, 52, 105-109.—The rotating color discs 
and 28 color plates from the Dvorine Color Percep- 
tion Testing Charts were used with 74 children, ages 
3 to 8, to explore color naming and color discrimina- 
tion. Correct color naming responses increased with 
age. None of the 3-year-olds correctly named colors, 
and in general the school groups were sharply supe- 
rior to the pre-school groups. When subjects were 
asked to trace the digits on the color plates, the per- 
centage making all correct responses ranged from 0 
at the 3-year level to 77 at the 8-year level. Not all 
color-combinations were equally discriminable.— 
W. A. Varvel. 


5381. Wallon, Germaine H. Les notions morales 
chez l’enfant. (Moral ideas in the child.) Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1949. 250 p. Fr. 
500.—As the basis of a study in differential psy- 
chology, 474 boys and girls from 3 to 15 years of age 
were asked to recall examples of kindness, wicked- 
ness, dishonesty, bravery and shame in their experi- 
ence. With children from 3 to 7, results showed less 
variety, and stronger resemblances between sexes, 
than in other groups. The boys from 7 to 15 cited 
more social situations, the girls more incidents in- 
volving sentiment. (The most affective concentra- 
tion occurred from 12 to 15.) The boys had little 
to say about girls. Their worlds was masculine. 
Girls attributed more evil to boys than to their 
own sex. Their world became more feminine. Both 
bravery and dishonesty were largely attributed by 
both sexes to men. Shame was more often associated 
with women. Dishonesty had to do for the most part 
with relations between individuals. Man more than 
woman was an instrument of both good and bad 
transactions. Differences in response were found to 
depend on age, sex and experience. The conclusions 
reached are based upon innumerable tables of 
statistical calculations, word-for-word responses, 
detailed information regarding those interrogated, 
and analyses and interpretations of results.—G. E. 
Bird. 

5382. Wallon, Henri. (Collage de France, Paris.) 
Les origines du caractére chez l’enfant. (The begin- 
nings of character in the child.) (2nd ed.) Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1949. xi, 233 p. 
Fr. 360.—Topics emphasized (see 9: 466) include 
emotional behavior, bodily consciousness, and the 
consciousness of self. The difference between the 
child and the adult is not merely quantitative. 
Every individual passes through periods of develop- 
ment, each with dominant traits, all preserving a 
certain equilibrium. There is no mental content 
strictly specific for a certain age. With each change 
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reactions vary. It is necessary to recognize the signs 
of change to understand the growth of personality. 
Development of the individual is a function of the 
social medium. It is from society that one receives 
direction. Character is not made up of separate 
distinct qualities assembled and combined. It is the 
individual's habitual manner or way of reacting, 
involving the repetition and correlation of traits, 
emerging as a pattern or totality.—G. E. Bird. 


5383. Wolf, Katherine M., & Fiske, Marjorie. 
The children talk about comics. In Lazarsfeld, 
P. F., & Stanton, F. N., Communications research: 
1948-1949, (see 23: 5495), 3-50.—To gain insight 
into children’s comic book reading experiences, the 
investigators conducted detailed interviews with 104 
children in a carefully stratified sample. Discussion 
of the results deals with 3 stages of comic reading, 3 
types of comic readers in terms of their psychological 
use of comics, the attitudes of parents towards their 
children’s comic reading, and the effect of the home 
atmosphere and the types of criticisms that children 
make of comic reading.— N. L. Gage. 

5384. Worcester, Jane, & Lombard, Olive M. 
(Harvard Sch. Public Health, Cambridge, Mass.) 
Predictability of leg length. Child Develpm., 1948, 
19, 159-166.—Leg length is defined as the difference 
between standing and sitting height and its predic- 
tion is of considerable importance for children who 
have had paralytic poliomyelitis. Records from the 
Harvard Growth Study for 200 white girls of North 
European extraction, ranging from 7-16 years, were 
analyzed as to (1) growth in leg length; (2) predic- 
tion of leg length, and (3) the effect of menarche on 
the predictions. Maximum increase in leg length 
was found between the ages 10 and 11, while the 
largest ratio of leg length to standing height occurred 
at age 12. Regression equations for the prediction of 
leg length at age 16 were based on leg length, height 
and ratios at age 7 and 12 and were found to give 
the best prediction at age 12. Menarche, known in 
only 64 cases of the sample, was shown to be an 
important variable in the prediction of leg length 
inasmuch as predictions were too high for those girls 
whose menarche was early, and predictions were too 
low for those with late menarche.—EZ. W. Gruen. 


5385. Zirbes, Laura. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
The challenge of children’s needs. Childh. Educ., 
1949, 25, 417-419.—Teachers must work to alleviate 
current social ills through the medium of the children 
who will grow up to play key roles in such social 
reform. Attention to children’s needs—need for 
basic security, challenge, adventure, understanding 
—will develop rising generations best fitted to deal 
with social problems.—G. H. Johnson. 


Maturity & O_p AGE 


5386. Chandler, Albert R. (Ohio State U., Co- 
lumbus.) The Chinese attitude toward old age. J. 
Geront., 1948, 3(4 Suppl.), 7-8.—Abstract. 


5387. Fox, Charlotte, & Birren, James E. 
tional Institute of Health, Bethesda, Md.) 


(Na- 
Some 
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factors affecting vocabulary size in later maturity: 
age, education, and length of institutionalization. 
J. Geront., 1948, 3(4 Suppl.), 8.—Abstract. 


5388. Gumpert, Martin. The shock of aging. 
J. Geront., 1948, 3(4 Suppl.), 7.—Abstract. 


5389. Ilin, N. (Jnstitute of Medicine, Moscow, 
U. S. S. R.) QO problema da velhice e da longevi- 
dade. (The problem of old age and longevity.) 
Impr. méd., Rio de J., 1947, 22(399), 53-55.—Dis- 
cussion turns about the causes of senescence, the 
number of years a human being ought to live, why 
the life of man is shorter than it should be. The social 
regime in the U. S. S. R. is reported as extremely 
favorable to the prolongation of man’s life which has 
augmented by 34% according to the 1926 statistics. 
This increase in length of life in Russia is attributed 
to the sanification of work and of conditions of 
existence, to the protection of maternity and infancy, 
to the diffusion of gymnastics and sports, to im- 
provement of the economic situation of large masses 
of the workers, to the system of social security and 
assistance to old age. Some discussion follows as to 
what is attributed as making for extremely old age. 
Alimentation, if too abundant and superfine, oper- 
ates against longevity. The author closes with the 
simple formula of Noireaud for long life namely, not 
to squander life—F. C. Sumner. 


5390. Korenchevsky, V. (Oxford (Eng.) Geront- 
ological Research Unit.) The problem of ageing; 
basic difficulties of research. Brit. med. J., 1949, 
1, 66-68.—For the convenience of those who have no 
time to study the matter in detail a summary of 
some of the main difficulties of the problem and of 
gerontological research is furnished. The material 
reviewed is grouped under the following headings: 
(1) theories of senescence; (2) pathological char- 
acter of present ageing; (3) definition of old age, 
and tests for the process of ageing; (4) causes of 
F. C. Sumner. 


ageing. 
5391. Laverty, Ruth. (Peabody Home for Aged 
Women, New York.) Supportive therapy in geri- 


atric casework. J. Geront., 1948, 3(4 Suppl.), 10.— 
Abstract. 


5392. Lawton, George. Counselling the older 
person. J. Geront., 1948, 3(4 Suppl.), 8.—Abstract. 


5393. Sanderson, W. A. Problems of old age. 
Nature, Lond., 1949, 163, 221-—223.—This review of 
a symposium presented to a joint session of Section 
I (Physiology) and J (Psychology) of the British 
Association is concerned with the social care, em- 
ployment, and psychological skills and capacities 
of the aged.—A. C. Hoffman. 

5394. Simcoe, Elizabeth M., & Pressey, S. L. 
(Ohio State U., Columbus.) Character sketch com- 
parisons of “successful” and “‘problem’”’ old people. 
J. Geront., 1948, 3(4 Suppl.), 9.—Abstract. 


[See also abstracts 5142, 5211, 5218, 5657, 5666, 
5712, 5813. ] 
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5395. Bogardus, E. S. (U. Southern California, 
Los Angeles.) The groupistic error. Sociol. soc. 
Res., 1949, 33, 218-224.—This is a discussion of the 
mature and sources of groupistic errors and their 
social and personal implications. That “the group- 
istic error limits the space of free movement, not 
only of the person against whom it is directed but 
also of the person who uses it’ is advanced as a 
hypothesis growing out of the considerations ad- 
vanced in the study.—J. E. Horrocks. 


5396. Brierley, Marjorie. Notes on psycho-analy- 
sis and integrative living. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 
1947, 28, 57-105.—In a consideration of how far the 
implications of psychoanalysis are in accord with the 
recommendations of religion and ethics, it is held 
that Christianity as an attempt at integral living, 
while still powerful, has not developed a stable 
civilization. Revolt against religion, in the form of 
crude materialism, has proved frustrative, and the 
popularity of political ideologies as a substitute for 
orthodox religion is, in fact, proof of the strength 
and persistence of the religious schema. Psycho- 
analysis indicates that a practical religion of hu- 
manity—a way of living based on realistic knowl- 
edge of man’s nature and on a humane approach to 
the problems of social organization for human wel- 
fare—would promote both personal and _ social 
integration. 103-item bibliography.— L. N. Mendes. 


5397. Dennis, Wayne. [Ed.] Current trends in 
social psychology. Pittsburgh, Pa.: U. Pittsburgh 
Press, 1948. vii + 299 p. $4.40.—8 lectures de- 
livered under the auspices of the Department of 
Psychology of the Univ. of Pittsburgh, March, 1948. 
The volume contains a preface by Wayne Dennis, 
The New Social Psychology (23: 5398), and the 
following lectures: Ronald Lippitt, A program of 
experimentation on group functioning and group 
productivity (5432); K. T. Behanan, Cultural di- 
versity and world peace (5449); Jerome S. Bruner 
An approach to social perception (5201); J. L. 
Moreno, Experimental sociometry and the experi- 
mental method in science (5433); Robert K. Merton, 
The social psychology of housing (5482); Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld, Communication research and the social 
psychologist (5494); and James G. Miller, Psycho- 
logical approaches to the prevention of war (5483). 
For abstracts of the several lectures see indicated 
entries.—J. C. Franklin. 


5398. Dennis, Wayne. The new social psych- 
ology. In Dennis, W., Current trends in social psy- 
chology, (see 23: 5397), 1-13.—*“‘In science, the arm- 
chair phase is the earliest, and it never completely 
disappears. . . . Later comes stage two which in- 
volves the making of observations, the recording of 
data, etc. . . . The third stage in the development 
of a scientific field is the establishment of semiper- 
manent organizations and facilities for the advance- 
ment of the field . . . operating on a large scale and 
having continuity.” Contributors to this symposium 
were “chosen in large part from research institutes, 
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departments, bureaus, and laboratories whose recent 
establishment seems symptomatic of a new stage in 
social psychology.”’ In introducing the contribu- 
tors, the author not only praises the work of the 
groups with which they are assoicated but also states 
his impression ‘that . they are tremendously 
interested in what they are doing, are sure of the 
value of their work, and are confident of their ability 
to achieve worthwhile results.” It is the author's 
opinion that “the current investigative movement 
in social psychology [so ably represented by the 
contributors ] cannot fail.’-—J. C. Franklin. 


5399. Evans, W. N. The passing of the gentle- 
man; a psychoanalytic commentary on the cultural 
ideal of the English. Psychoanal. Quart., 1949, 18, 
19-43.—The development of the gentleman is re- 
lated to such cultural sources as the barbaric pagan- 
ism of the heroic age perpetuated through feudal 
knighthood which developed a code of restraints 
comparable to that of the brother horde which 
checked their aggressive impulses and insured a 
mutual safety. In time, that code was internalized 
and became a superego whereby the rules mattered 
more than reality. In time, too, the gentleman 
became increasingly tamed until he is now a symbol 
of instinctual renunciation exacted by civilization. 
With the breakdown of internal systems of control, 
human behavior was subjected to directives of an 
intensive bureaucracy. This planned society pro- 
vides a new cultural ideal to take the place of the 
former unwritten code of the gentleman. 28 refer- 
ences.— N. H. Pronko. 


5400. Faris, Robert E. L. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) 
Social disorganization. New York: Ronald Press, 
1948. viii, 481 p. $4.50.—Having first posited the 
nature of social organization, the author proceeds to 
delimit the areas of disorganization both on the group 
and the individual level. While liberally furnished 
with examples from modern cultures both savage and 
sophisticated, France is used as the primary frame 
of reference. Economic ills may strengthen the com- 
munity that is properly organized but will disrupt 
the poorly organized. Fault rests with the social 
order which distributes economic gains unfairly. 
Crime is similarly the fault of the social order rather 
than the individual; it is engendered more by the 
social process than by a personality abnormality. 
Vice is primarily a weakling’s problem solving 
method and its disorganizing effect is in its encour- 
agement of crime (the suppliers). Mental abnor- 
mality stems from the presses of social disorganiza- 
tion as do the social abnormalities of mass and mob 
violence. The decline of church, home, and political 
standards both stem from and add to the disorder 
process; but all is not lost because the forces of re- 
organization run hand in glove with those of dis- 
organization such that man continues to survive and 
the outlook for future stability is not by any means 
a matter for despair.—J. E. Horrocks. 

5401. Finkelstein, B.A. Die Psychologie der iso- 
lierten Gruppe. (The psychology of the isolated 
group.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1948, 7, 
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46-64.—The isolated group which exists in con- 
centration camps, villages, colonies, and on ships 
differs markedly from the crowd as described by Le 
Bon. The inhibition of elementary needs leads to 
the accumulation of aggressive drives—K. F. 
Muenzinger. 

5402. Garma, Angel. The origin of clothes. 
Psychoanal. Quari., 1949, 18, 173—-190.—‘‘The anal- 
ysis of dreams of pregnancy and parturition dis- 
closes the frequent presence of garments as symboli- 
cally representing the foetal membranes. From this, 
and other data, the conclusion is drawn that clothing 
is unconsciously perceived as a substitute for the 
foetal membranes, but, above all, as maternal pro- 
tection. In the course of their evolution, clothes 
have acquired other meanings according to the 
development of the libido, and social and individual 
circumstances.’’— N. H. Pronko. 


5403. Hart, Hornell. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.) 
Social science and the atomic crisis. /. Soc. /ssues, 
1949, Suppl. No. 2, 4-29.—This summary of a forth- 
coming book of the same title undertakes to demon- 
strate that the destructive forces of civilization are 
increasing at a loglog rate of acceleration but that 
social control is accelerating at a much slower rate. 
To prevent collapse of civilization, social science 
must discover and develop means to increase the 
techniques of social control. A ‘‘Manhattan Project 
of Social Sciences’’ employing the most competent 
professionals is proposed to study for the purpose of 
predicting and controlling the following phenomena: 
social change, social values, social control, inter- 


cultural interaction, and social science itself. 
L. M. Hanks, Jr. 
5404. Herman, A. P. (U. Redlands, Calif.) 


Values of individualism. Sociol. soc. Res., 1949, 33, 
196-203.—The difference between the 
individuation and the body of rationalized beliefs 
constituting individualistic values is analyzed. An 
outline of basic types of individualistic value is 
proposed. The role of these values in behavior and 
their bearing on sociological problems are discussed. 
—J, E. Horrocks. 

5405. Lindesmith, Alfred R., & Strauss, Anselm 
L. (Indiana U., Bloomington.) Social psychology. 
New York: Dryden Press, 1949. xvi, 549 p. $4.50. 
—‘‘The purpose of this book is to present to college 
undergraduates an integrated discussion of some of 
the more significant effects of group membership upon 
individual behavior.’’ The discussion centers around 
the effects on individual behavior of the 2 facts: (1) 
that humans have developed language behavior, and 
(2) that humans live in social groups. The 6 parts 
into which the book is divided discuss respectively 
nature of language and its importance in human be- 
havior; basic aspects of the socialization processes; 
organization of personality, especially in connection 
to roles played, and organization of the self; the 
application of the systematic position to the concrete 
behavior fields of race and sex; social change and 
mass behavior; relation of man’s biological structure 
and his social behavior. Each chapter is followed 
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by a list of works referred to and a selected annotated 
bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 

5406. Little, I. M. D. Economic behavior and 
welfare. Mind, 1949, 58, 195-209.—The topics 
referred to in the title are discussed on a theoretical 
level. The meaning of the term ‘maximisation of 
satisfaction”’ is analyzed and the criteria for an in- 
crease in general welfare are scrutinized.— F. Heider. 

5407. Mannheim, Hermann. Problems of col- 
lective responsibility. Theoria, 1948, 14, 144-166.— 
After an historical survey of the problems of col- 
lective responsibility, their socio-psychological im- 
plications are discussed with special reference to the 
German question. That a collective responsibility 
of the Germans for the crimes committed under the 
Nazi regime does exist and should not be shirked has 
been admitted by a number of German writers, but 
no such awareness seems to exist among the masses. 
The problem of German responsibility as well as of 
collective responsibility in general can be brought 
nearer to a satisfactory solution only by carefully 
distinguishing its various categories and types.— 
K. F. Muensinger. 

5408. Montagu, M. F. Ashley. (Hahnemann 
Med. Coll. & Hosp., Philadelphia, Pa.) The origin 
and nature of social life and the biological basis of 
co-operation. Man, 1948, 48, 102—103.—Social life 
and co-operation are believed (as indicated in this 
brief review of a lecture) to originate in the processes 
of reproduction and the attendant parent-offspring 
relationship.—A. C. Hoffman. 

5409. Nicol, Eduard. (U. Mexico, Mexico City.) 
Individuality and community. Phil. phenomenol. 
Res., 1949, 9, 531-537.—Heidegger, going beyond 
Dilthey’s historicism, revealed the ontological basis 
of the historical and temporal character of human 
existence. However, he did not solve the problem of 
the connection between man as an individual and the 
general process of history. It is necessary to relate 
the temporality of individual existence to the whole 
course of history. The individual personality is 
always formed through a dialectical process of 
affirmation and negation of the community to which 
it belongs. Spanish summary.—F. Heider. 

5410. Odegard, Ornulv. (Gaustad sykehus, Vind- 
eren, Norway.) Om sosialgruppers psykologi belyst 
ved deres sinnssykehyppighet. (Social group psy- 
chological status and the frequency of their derange- 
ment.) In Nord. Psykologm@te Forhandl., (see 23: 
5146), 108.—Abstract. 

5411. Pear, T. H. (U. Manchester, Eng.) The 
relations between psychology and sociology. Bull. 
John Rylands Libr., 1948, 31(2), [20 p.].—The 
practical and theoretical advantages of a more inti- 
mate relation between these 2 social sciences is the 
central theme of this lecture. The introduction and 
growth of social psychology in America and England 
is summarized, with particular emphasis on the rela- 
tions between psychology and sociology during the 
past 12 years. American sociology has had a more 
complete formal development and is more “im- 
mersed in first-hand experience of concrete situ- 
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ations,” however, its theoretical orientation is in- 
adequate for current pressing problems such as: 
“We need to know far more than we do of the 
technique of power in large societies—above all how 
to prevent its abuse. This means that we need 
fuller knowledge of the power and limits of mass- 
suggestion in modern societies. . . .""—S. C. Erick- 
sen. 


5412. Pedersen, Stefi. (Rindégatan 12, Stock- 
holm, Sweden.) Psykopatologiske reaksjoner pa 
dyptgdende sosiale omveltninger. (Psychopath- 
ological reactions on deep social revolutions.) In 
Nord. Psykologmgte Forhandl., (see 23: 5146), 116. 
—Abstract. 


5413. Rosca, Alexandru. Influenta grupului asu- 
pra activitatii mintale. (The influence of the group 
on mental activity.) Rev. Psthol., 1948, 11, 23-35.— 
An analysis of the experimental studies made by 
F. H. Allport, W. Moede, N. N. Sengupta and C. P. 
N. Sinha, S. B. Weston and H. B. English, P. R. 
Farnsworth, and E. Lorenz indicates that the group 
acts as a stimulant for physical and mental activity. 
“. . . the persons that work in groups give in aver- 
age a greater output as compared with those that 
work individually.” The works of J. W. Bechterew 
and M. Lange, G. Watson, J. F. Dashiell, and M. E. 
Shaw indicate that group discussion has a favorable 
effect on individual efficiency. ‘“‘All these studies 
show the inadequacy of the conceptions of Sighele 
and G. Le Bon. . . ; the group does not lower, but, on 
the contrary, stimulates and facilitates physical and 
intellectual activity.”"—A. Manoil. 


5414. Saul, Leon J. The individual’s adjustment 
to society. Psychoanal. Quart., 1949 18, 191-206.— 
Through every educational channel, people should 
be led to understand that humans function on both 
a mature, rational level and an egocentric infantile 
and hostile one. Hostility should be revealed as a 
neurotic adjustment that can be prevented and it 
should be a central research project. What is known 
about it should be widely disseminated. Then, 
atom bombs need have no fear and peace and 
brotherhood will be practical realities.—N. H. 
Pronko. 


5415. Sillman, Leonard R. Psychiatric and social 
processes. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1948, 29, 126-130. 
—With certain examples from history it is shown 
that the organism called Civilization functions 
much like the individual in whom excessive or in- 
sufficient guilt cause overflow of instinctual drives 
into the ego. When these are discharged “they 
replace the higher faculties with infantile imagery, 
perverse gratifications, inconsistent urges guided 
only by condensation and displacement.’’ We should 
beware of man’s animalistic unconscious and the 
social forces that permit its distortions of thought 
and action.—N. H. Pronko. 


5416. White, Leslie A. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
Ethnological theory. In Sellars, R. W., et al., 
Philosophy for the future, (see 23: 5109), 357-384.— 
The influence of Franz Boas and his students is on 
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the wane in American anthropology, and a return to 
strictly materialist interpretation of culture, em- 
phasizing economic determinism, is at hand. 80 
references.—W. L. Wilkins. 


[See also abstracts 5114, 5201, 5762. } 


MetuHops & MEASUREMENTS 


5417. Boden, Eric. Polls in politics and market 
research. Int. J. Opin. Attitude Res., 1948, 2, 561- 
568.—Various aspects of the opinion polls’ failure in 
the 1948 presidential election are considered. The 
pollsters are culpable on account of their fostering 
the public’s misconception of their infallibility and 
precision. The social and political role of polls, in 
terms of bandwagon effect or its reverse, needs re- 
consideration. Market research can draw various 
lessons from the debacle; promotional surveys and 
market research in general might undergo some form 
of auditing.— N. L. Gage. 


5418. Chapin, F. Stuart. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Factors related to errors of prediction by 
public opinion polls in the presidential election of 
1948. Int. J. Opin. Attitude Res., 1948, 2, 528-530. 
—4 propositions are tentatively offered to explain 
the errors of the polls in predicting the 1948 presi- 
dential election. Polling was not continued late 
enough, the undecided vote was redistributed incor- 
rectly, the influence of stereotypes was great, and 
electioneering by union labor in face-to-face situ- 
ations was highly effective— N. L. Gage. 


5419. Churchman, C. West, & Ackoff, Russell L. 
(Wayne U., Detroit, Mich.) The missing link—a 
post-mortem. IJnt. J. Opin. Altitude Res., 1948, 2, 
489-493.—Theoretical and laboratory research are 
necessary to provide more adequate bases for polling 
practice. Two kinds of errors, types I and II, occur 
in predicting from verbal responses to actions, such 
as actual votes. Thus, (I) an individual may fail 
to say “ X”’ when he will actually do “Y” or (II) 
he may say “ X” and actually fail todo “Y’’. Re- 
search is needed on the relation between the kinds 
of stimuli (questions) and the actual behaviors of 
respondents. Also the mode of presenting the 
question, the interviewer, and the survey environ- 
ment need more extended experimental study. 
These should lead to better theoretical formulations. 
— N. L. Gage. 


5420. Coutant, Frank R. The difference between 
market research and election forecasting. IJnt. J. 
Opin. Altitude Res., 1948, 2, 569-574.—Election 
forecasting is unwarranted because “research cannot 
predict what people will do in the future. It can 
determine, with great accuracy, what people are 
doing, why they have certain preferences and dis- 
likes, and how people feel about a given subject at 
the time they are interviewed. Any forecast beyond 
that is purely a matter of personal opinion. . . .” 
Since market research, at least in the author’s hands, 
does no predicting it should not be suspected because 
of the polls’ failure in the recent election. Possible 
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sources of error in these polls are considered. The 
method of sampling was probably not an important 
source of error.— N. L. Gage. 

5421. Crespi, Leo P. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
Elections and poll validity. Int. J. Opin. Altitude 
Res., 1948, 2, 481-488.—The use of elections as a 
criterion for the validity of opinion polls is examined. 
A psychological objection is that the public evalu- 
ates polls not in terms of percentage points error, 
but by whether or not the winner is picked. Sec- 
ondly, the public tends to forget the successes of the 
polls in predicting the outcome of elections. This 
forgetting is perhaps motivated by an antipathy to 
scientific determinism in human affairs. A _ the- 
oretical objection is that the measurements of 
opinions may fail to match the actions of a group 
without the former’s being invalid. This is so be- 
cause actions are determined by situations as well 
as by attitudes. Such factors especially affect turn- 
out, if not the voting preference itself. Two danger- 
ous results of the polling failure may be that every 
man will consider himself a qualified poller and that 
intuitionism, dogmatism, and mysticism will prosper 
from the polls’ failure— N. L. Gage. 

5422. Deckinger, E. L. (The Biow Co., New 
York.) Why the pollsters failed. Int. J. Opin. 
Attitude Res., 1948, 2, 585-591.—Errors responsible 
for the polls’ failure in predicting the 1948 election 
are suggested. The “inexcusable” errors were 
expecting that electioneering would have little 
effect on the votes, the pollsters’ setting themselves 
up as prognosticators, using a quota instead of a 
random sample, using an open ballot, and inade- 
quate sampling in some areas. The “excusable” 
errors were predicting rather than merely reporting, 
failure to take acount of the effect on the polls them- 
selves, and failure to distribute the ‘don’t know” 
votes properly.— N. L. Gage. 

5423. Dodd, Stuart C. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
On predicting elections or other public behavior. 
Int. J. Opin. Attitude Res., 1948, 2, 494-502.— 
Sources of error in predicting the 1948 presidential 
election are considered under the following headings: 
shifting opinions (from a major party to the victor, 
from a minor party to the victor, from the ‘‘don't 
know” category disproportionately); strength of 
opinion, resulting in differential turnout; sampling 
certain strata of the population inadequately.— 
N. L. Gage. 

5424. Guest, Lester. (Pennsylvania State Coll., 
State College.) Have these sources of polling error 
been fully explored? Ini. J. Opin. Altitude Res., 
1948, 2, 507-509.—7 research areas meriting in- 
vestigation and perhaps relevant to the polls’ errors 
in the 1948 election forecasts are described briefly. 
These deal with methods of asking ‘‘embarrassing”’ 
questions, disguised scales, an analysis of dominance 
in the household, “deliberative” interviews, studies 
of frames of reference, intensity, and interviewer 
competence.— N. L. Gage. 

5425. Gundlach, Ralph H. There are hazards in 
predicting elections in critical times. IJnt. J. Opin. 
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Attitude Res., 1948, 2, 555-558.—The failure of the 
polls to predict the outcome of the 1948 presidential 
election leads to a useful distinction between a me- 
chanical, ‘‘static’”’ set of assumptions concerning the 
formation of opinion and a more dynamic view of the 
function of an individual's roles in various groups 
and social movements. These are illustrated through 
5 questions concerning the 1948 campaign.— N. L. 
Gage. 

5426. Hausknecht, George. (U.S. Dept. Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C.) Comment on five 
questions. Int. J. Opin. Altitude Res., 1948, 2, 510- 
511.—Certain questions being asked concerning the 
effects of and reasons for the failure of the polls in 
predicting the 1948 election are considered them- 
selves to reflect misunderstanding of sampling inter- 
view surveys.— N. L. Gage. 

5427. Irving, John A. (U. Toronto, Can.) The 
comparative method and the nature of human na- 
ture. Phil. phenomenol. Res., 1949, 9, 545-557.— 
The dangers and advantages of the comparative 
method in animal psychology and in social anthro- 
pology are outlined. One of the dangers is the re- 
ductive tendency, e.g., the tendency to reduce 
human psychology to rat psychology. Among the 
advantages are: the comparative method makes soci- 
ological generalization possible, it illuminates the 
nature of social evolution, it can provide a conceptual 
framework for anthropology and social psychology, 
and it counteracts ethnocentrism. Examples of un- 
critical application of the method are given. Spanish 
summary.— F. Heider. 


5428. Katz, Daniel. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
Polling methods and the 1948 polling failure. Jnt. 
J. Opin. Altitude Res., 1948, 2, 469-480.—Reasons 
underlying the failure of opinion polls in forecasting 
the 1948 presidential election are examined. A dis- 
tinction between scientific and engineering predic- 
tion is advanced as an explanatory basis. More 
specific sources of error examined are the quota- 
control method of sampling, the failure to utilize 
research design and hypotheses in examining the 
undecided vote, the changing vote, and differential 
turnout problems. Finally, a distinction should be 
made between commercial, applied polling, and 
basic social science research; “the social scientist 
cannot escape the responsibility for the formulation 
of research standards.”"— N. L. Gage. 


5429. Krech, David. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Social science’s grand opportunity. Int. J. Opin. 
Attitude Res., 1948, 2, 531-536.—The polls’ failure 
in 1948 showed again that ‘‘understanding and theory 
and carefully thought-out concepts are prior to suc- 
cessful technology.” Social scientists should not 
have been surprised at the failure and should not let 
themselves be considered identical with the commer- 
cial polling organizations.— N. L. Gage. 


5430. Likert, Rensis. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
Public opinion polls; why did they fail? Sctent. 
Amer., 1948, 179(6), 7-11.—One error of the polls in 
predicting the 1948 election was in mishandling the 
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“undecided” vote. Another inadequacy was in 
using quota-control sampling, with its attendant 
interviewer biases in respondent selection, rather 
than the more accurate probability sampling me- 
thods. Other problems not fully solved are those 
of establishing interviewer rapport to obtain frank 
responses, predicting who will turn out to vote on 
election day, ascertaining how respondents inter- 
preted a given question and answered it. For solving 
the latter problem, the open-question method and 
the fixed question-free answer technique ‘‘have dem- 
onstrated their usefulness in many tests."— N. L. 
Gage. 

5431. Link, Henry C. (Psychological Corp., New 
York.) What went wrong with the election polls. 
Int. J. Opin. Attitude Res., 1948, 2, 503-506.—The 
principal weakness of the recent election predicting 
polls was not in their questions or method of gather- 
ing the basic data, nor in the samples to which the 
method was applied, but rather in the interpretation 
of the results. Failure to consider late shifts in 
voting intention thus occurred. Hence none of the 
polls was made late enough in the campaign to reveal 
the shift toward Truman. Inadequate treatment of 
the uncertain or undecided voter also contributed to 
error.— N. L. Gage. 

5432. Lippitt, Ronald. A program of experimenta- 
tion on group functioning and group productivity. 
In Dennis, W., Current tends in social psychology, 
(see 23: 5397), 14-49.—References to Research 
Center for Group Dynamics studies are used to 
highlight methodological and theoretical develop- 
ments affecting research orientation in group dy- 
namics. Topics discussed are: Productivity as re- 
lated to the participation of the group in goal setting, 
development of standards, and the discovery of 
relevant facts; Group standards and role expecta- 
tions as restraining forces on productivity; Mutuality 
of member reinforcement in inducing changes in 
productivity; Member roles and efficiency of group 
functioning in problem solving and in learning; The 
leader role, the leader personality, and group func- 
tioning; and Situational factors in group functioning. 
In conclusion methodological trends are summarized. 


—J. C. Franklin. 


5433. Moreno, J. L. Experimental sociometry 
and the experimental method in science. In Dennis, 
W., Current trends in social psychology, (see 23: 
5397), 119-162.—“‘The experimental situation in its 
broadest meaning consists of three phases: (a) the 
material part, that is, the matter for whose study an 
experiment is designed; (b) the logical part, that is, 
the methods constructed in order to test the validity 
of a hypothesis or of a universal law; and (c) the 
relationship between the material of the experiment 
and the logico-experimental part of the procedure.” 
In social research the classic methods often produce 
“‘pseudo-experiments with pseudo-results’’ because 
investigators fail to appreciate “how dangerous 
predominantly logical manipulation is and how 
easily an experimenter, when moving away from the 
material structure of the group, loses contact with 
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its realities and is tricked by a game of words and 
numbers.’’ Sociometry and sociodrama have been 
developed and applied in order to give equal em- 
phasis to both metrum and socius thus correcting the 
weakness inherent in metrum-dominated experi- 
mental approaches.—J. C. Franklin. 


5434. Myers, Robert Cobb. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
Whose business is opinion polling? Jnt. J. Opin. 
Attitude Res., 1948, 2, 543-549.—The error of the 
polls in the 1948 presidential election is discussed in 
terms of the consistent underestimation of votes for 
Democratic candidates and in terms of the trend to 
Truman that characterized the closing weeks of the 
1948 campaign. Opinion polling may be preserved 
as a respectable instrument of social research if it is 
subjected to licensing and inspection by the federal 
government and to full publicity regarding methods. 
—N. L. Gage. 


5435. Nafziger, Ralph O. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) The polls and the public. Jnt. J. Opin. 
Altitude Res., 1948, 2, 550—554.—Since their failure 
in the 1948 presidential election, opinion pollers will 
need to devote greater effort to fundamental ques- 
tions, to inform the public of the nature of their 
operations. A poll conducted in Minnesota shortly 
after the election showed substantial majorities of 
the public believing that opinion polls have value to 
the people.— N. L. Gage. 

5436. Newhouse, Dean, & Kilpatrick, Franklin. 
(U. Washington, Seattle.) Polling student opinion 
by telephone. J. higher Educ., 1949, 30, 211-212; 
* 225-226.—Recent trends in higher education have 
made it increasingly important for college admini- 
strators to have accurate knowledge of student 
opinion. Face-to-face interviewing as a means of 
polling opinion is too expensive and time-consuming 
in many situations. At the University of Washinton 
telephone polls of student opinion have proved their 
practical usefulness for a variety of problems. The 
validity of telephone polls was checked with a face- 
to-face survey and found highly satisfactory. The 
cooperation of students and acceptance by admini- 
strators further confirmed the value of the method.— 
M. Murphy. 

5437. Paterson, Donald G. (U. Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.) Note on the constant error in the 
Gallup Presidential Election Poll. Int. J. Opin. 
Attitude Res., 1948, 2, 559-560.—A constant error 
in the election predictions of the Gallup poll appeared 
in 1940, 1944, and again in 1948. This error results 
in an underestimation of the Democratic vote in 
most of the states. A table shows the direction of 
the error in 1948; in 42 states Truman’s actual vote 
was underestimated.— N. L. Gage. 


5438. Peatman, John Gray. (City Coll., New 
York.) DK’s for Truman. ZJnt. J. Opin. Altitude 
Res., 1948, 2, 537-542.—The error of the polls in 
predicting the 1948 election is explained in terms of 
their redistribution of the ‘don’t know” vote. 
While the redistribution made was on a basis pro- 
portional to the percentages of Dewey and Truman 
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intentions expressed, it should have been made by 
giving Truman about } of the “‘don't know” vote.— 
N. L. Gage. 

5439. Pepinsky, Pauline Nichols. The meaning 
of “validity” and “reliability” as applied to soci- 
ometric tests. Educ. Psychol. Measmt, 1949, 9, 
39-49.—The psychometric concept of validity in 
terms of an “outside criterion’’ does not apply to 
sociometric tests, since the latter employ a direct 
sample or measure of the choice behavior being 
studied. The concept can have meaning however, 
with reference to the honesty of the subjects’ choices 
and this can be maximized when the subjects feel the 
criteria of choice are meaningful and the choices 
themselves will have a practical effect on the group 
structure. Similarly, the traditional techniques for 
determining reliability of such instruments as tests 
and rating scales cannot be carried over automati- 
ally to sociometric tests. For exa mple, variation of 
choice behavior from one test to another is not a 
function of test reliability but rather of relative 
stability of the behavior itself. What is needed is a 
systematic development of new concepts applicable 
to the field of sociometry.—E. Raskin. 


5440. Reed, William P. Opinion pollsters and 
research. Int. J. Opin. Altitude Res., 1948, 2, 575- 
581.—Opinion research needs a public relations 
program. After outlining the basis for this con- 
clusion, the author recommends that the professional 
organizations of market and opinion researchers 
announce that their members will refrain from pub- 
lishing election predictions until their memberships 
have agreed that a truly sicentific method has been 
perfected. These associations should also be em- 
powered to take action against any member engag- 
ing in unethical talk, conduct, or practices. Finally 
these associations should provide funds to study the 
causes and means of correcting the errors of pre- 
election polls and the advisability of pre-election 
publication of such polls.— N. L. Gage. 

5441. Riesman, David (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.), & Glazer, Nathan. Social structure, char- 
acter structure, and opinion. IJni. J. Opin. Altitude 
Res., 1948, 2, 512-527.—We must examine not only 
opinions but also their underlying and less accessible 
situations and feelings. Present day political polling 
gathers much useful information as a residue which 
is often discarded. Thus the respondent also indi- 
cates his social status, style of response, and char- 
acter structure. The phenomenon of “holding’’ an 
opinion is itself related to cultural demands, and 
interviewers will tend to select the opinionated. An 
opinion can function as a reality testing device, a 
group-conformity device, and as a projective device. 
Opinion research should explore the latent meanings 
of opinion and no-opinion for social structure and 
character. New approaches in interviewing and 
analysis, which may be useful in examining these 
residues, are described. Different interviewers, a 
new concept of rapport, the stress interview, the 
discussion of contradictions in the respondent's 
opinions may all serve useful purposes. Methods 
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of analysis can seek to examine the interview re- 
sponses ‘‘as the plot of an interpersonal experience.” 
The analyst goes back to the ideology and approved 
style of response in the group of which the respondent 
isa member. References are made to other attempts 
to make intensive psychological studies of interview 
data to illustrate the methodological problems in 
understanding the significance of opinion for the 
individual, for his group, and ultimately for society. 
—N. L. Gage. 

5442. [Roper, Elmo. ] (Elmo Roper, New York.) 
Where stands freedom? A report on the findings of 
an international survey of public opinion. New 
York: Time, the weekly newsmagazine, 1948. 45 p. 
—Part 1 describes “the how of the survey” con- 
ducted in 10 different countries in both hemispheres. 
This covers the enlistment of cooperation from foreign 
polling agencies, the wording of questions and check- 
ing of their translations into other languages, and, 
anecdotally, some of the problems faced by inter- 
viewers. Part 2, ‘‘what the survey shows,” describes 
and discusses the results obtained in asking 46 
questions of representative samples of adults. The 
following topics are dealt with: (1) the free man— 
how does he feel he is doing? (2) the free man looks 
at his neighbors (in other countries), (3) the Marsh- 


all Plan—for or against? (4) U.N.—good job or 
bad? (5) a western European union? (6) how 
much freedom—for whom and where? (7) the 


U.S.—or the U.S.S.R.? An appended booklet pre- 
sents tables showing the percentages in each country 
choosing various alternative responses to each ques- 
tion and also breakdowns by economic level within 
each country.— N. L. Gage. 

5443. Sheatsley, Paul B. The public relations of 
the polls. Int. J. Opin. Altitude Res., 1949, 2, 453- 
468.—Polls of national adult opinion taken in 1944 
and in June, 1947 showed generally favorable at- 
titudes toward opinion polls. Yet there was during 
this period considerable lack of public understanding 
of the polls. Congressmen and newspaper editors 
shared this misunderstanding. Since the polls’ 
faulty election forecasts in 1948, another nation-wide 
survey by the National Opinion Research Center 
has revealed a decrease in proportion of favorable 
opinion concerning polling, from § to about 4 of the 
adult public. Reasons given for unfavorable opinions 
indicate that most of this shift was due to the polls’ 
failure in the 1948 elections. The decrease in willing- 
ness to be interviewed has, however, been slight.— 


N. L. Gage. 
5444. Smith, Everett R. (Macfadden Publica- 
tions, Inc., 205 E. 42 st., New York.) Comments 


on some major problems in marketing research and 
opinion surveys. Int. J. Opin. Altitude Res., 1948, 
2, 582-584.—The author describes briefly the kinds 
of errors involved in sampling, interviewing, and 
interview controls and in the improper projection 
and interpretation of survey results.— N. L. Gage. 
5445. Thorndike, Edward L. Opinions concern- 
ing fair prices. Amer. J. Psychol., 1949, 62, 99-105. 
—In 1939, 29 persons including 18 unemployed 
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WPA workers, 4 economists, 3 psychologists, etc., 
gave an estimate of the fair price for 63 items, in- 
cluding both services and commodities. ‘‘Certainly 
nobody in the group figured out his schedule of fair 
prices from a schedule of utilities to society, or of 
utilities to himself, or by any doctrinaire scheme un- 
influenced by customary prices. On the whole, 
public opinion about fair prices is by way of accept- 
ance or amendment of customary prices.’”-—S. C. 
Ericksen. 

5446. Wallin, Paul. (Stanford U., Calif.) Volun- 
teer subjects as a source of sampling bias. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1949, 54, 539-544.—Many investigations 
require a sample of persons who are generally volun- 
teer participants in the research. Since some refuse 
to participate, the question arises whether self- 
elimination of nonparticipants biases the sample 
obtained. This question was investigated in a study 
of engaged couples which secured data about partici- 
pants and nonparticipants as to a number of char- 
acteristics. Participants were compared with partic- 
ipants and non-participants combined, the former 
being the obtained sample and the latter the com- 
plete sample. The 2 samples differed on only one 
item, and this did not affect the findings—D. L. 
Glick. 

CuLtures & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


5447. Balandier, G. Le poéte et le magicien: 
deux attitudes de rupture. (The poet and the 
magician; two opposing attitudes.) Psyché, 1948, 
3, 1365-1371.—The author goes back into history 
and also dis@usses the status of the magician to-day 
in our modern world, and in Africa, Australia, and 
other continents, where he evolved from the medicine 
man or something similar, and takes part in mystic 
ceremonies. There is mystery connected with the 
magician and his work. The magician tells the world 
of spirits, and the poet (often called the “evil poet’’) 
appeals to the imagination and spiritual thought, 
with no attempt at mystery. The change or break 
in the personalities of these 2 is discussed, and it may 
be due to circumstances and also attitudes of modern 
society. Rombard and others have referred to the 
situation as a tragedy. The magician utilizes illu- 
sions and tends to mislead or deceive, whereas the 
poet aims to raise one’s thoughts above worldly 
activities and existence. Nevertheless, the ‘evil 
poet” may be banished from society, while the 
magician is accepted alongside the church and other 
agencies, seemingly, approval versus persecution.— 
O. I. Jacobsen. 

5448. Barnes, E. W. The mixing of races and 
social decay. Eugen. Rev., 1949, 41, 11-16.—Racial 
intermixture, while not to be desired, cannot be 
avoided. It is accompanied by the impingement of 
different cultural patterns upon one another to the 
disadvantage of each. Also, it tends to bring about 
the disappearance of the highest values, such as 
religious and moral strength, in each culture. With 
improved economic and social conditions, however, 
mixed racialism may become wholesome, stable, and, 
hence, not so unpromising.—G. C. Schwesinger. 
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5449. Behanan, K. T. Cultural diversity and 
world peace. In Dennis, W., Current trends in social 
psychology, (see 23: 5397), 50-70.—*‘The underlying 
realities behind the political manifestations in India 
are two conflicts: the conflict between cultures, and 
the struggles within each culture against the natural 
process of change.’’ The cultures of Islam and 
Hinduism in India are coextensive with their religions, 
both “backward” since they are all pervasive, rigid 
and total in behavior demands, and believed in with 
intense emotion. The author contrasts the roles 
and aims of the Hindus and Moslems in the drive 
toward Indian independence “in the absence of a 
secular culture, in which both communities could 
have participated on equal terms.” Generalizing, 
“The Moslem is socially tolerant but doctrinally 
intolerant, while the Hindu is doctrinally tolerant 
but socially intolerant.’’ Both communities resist 
“the social and religious changes which alone would 
enable them to adapt themselves functionally to 
modern secular civilization” on the grounds that 
such reforms are concessions to the West. The 
author calls for the sociopsychological study of such 
“threats to peace inherent in the existing diversity of 
cultures” so well-exampled by the continuing Hindu- 
Moslem conflict in India.—J. C. Franklin. 


5450. Daniels, George E. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Anthropologic approach: discussion I. 
In Hoch, Paul H. & Zubin, Joseph. Psychosexual 
development in health and disease, (see 23: 5264), 
137-139.—Comments on anthropologic papers. (See 
nos. 5368, 5453, 5454.)— N. H. Pronko. 


5451. [Davis, Helen E.] On getting into college: 
a study of discrimination in college admissions. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 
1949. xi,99p. $1.00.—The data from a study made 
for the American Council on Education, Committee 
on Discrimination in College Admissions, are sum- 
marized and interpreted. The data were secured by 
the Elmo Roper Organization on a sampling of 
10,063 white high school seniors with national dis- 
tribution of the class of 1947, and with more intensive 
interviewing of a sample of 5564 white high school 
seniors in schools from cities of over 500,000 popula- 
tion. The data are discussed in connection with the 
evidences for demand for college education, the 
potential demand, and factors in successful admission 
to college. 35% of the class of 1947 wanted to go to 
college that fall. 20% additional hoped to go to 
college, but were hindered because of financial 
lacks. The 2 major barriers appeared to be economic, 
and a social or family background which worked 
against the development of a conviction that college 
was worth while. Analysis of data on the acceptance 
of submitted applications indicates discrimination 
against Jewish students living in the northeast and in 
large cities. Further analyses of the data are made 
in terms of religious and race groups, high school 
activities, socio-economic status, et cetera.—C. M. 
Louttit. 

5452. Gayton, A. H. Yokuts and Western Mono 
ethnography. I. Tulare Lake, Southern Valley, and 
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Central Foothill Yokuts. II. Northern Foothill 
Yokuts and Western Mono. Berkeley, Calif.: Univ. 
California Press, 1948. viii, 142 & viii, 143-301 pp. 
$2.00 per no. (Univ. Calif. Anthrop. Rec., 1948, 10, 
Nos. 1 & 2.)—The period covered in this 2-part study 
of these groups of tribes of California Indians is from 
1840 to 1890 approximately. The detailed and de- 
scriptive account of the cultures was obtained during 
the years 1925 through 1930 from informants who 
themselves had lived through the last half of the 
period covered. The main aspects considered in- 
clude: intertribal relations, shelter, subsistence, 
utensils, social organization, various ceremonies, 
and Shamanism. There are a number of personal 
descriptions of the famous Ghost Dance of 1870.— 
E. A. Rubinstein. 

5453. Hallowell, A. Irving. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Pa.) Psychosexual adjustment, personality and the 
good life in a non-literate culture. In Hoch, Paul H. 
& Zubin, Joseph. Psychosexual development in 
health and disease, (see 23: 5264), 102-123.—As a 
result of first hand study through systematic 
ethnographic inquiry, personal interviews, partici- 
pant observations, and a Rorschach sample of the 
population, the author presents illustrative documen- 
tation to show the factors relevant to psychosexual 
development in the members of the Ojibwa Indians 
of Canada. Self-reliance and self control, an under- 
development of deep affective ties and subservience 
of sexual functions to the satisfaction of basic bi- 
ologic urges are some outstanding characteristics of 
these people.— N. H. Pronko. 


5454. Henry, Jules. (Washington U., St. Louis.) 
The social function of child sexuality in Pilagé 
Indian culture. In Hoch, Paul H. & Zubin, Joseph. 
Psychosexual development in health and disease, (see 
23: 5264), 91-101.—The social function of child 
sexuality among the Pilag&4 Indians, a primitive 
group in which child sexuality is “permitted to 
develop in relatively untrammeled polymorphous 
exuberance,’’ serves to bridge the gap between child 
and adult rather than as a brick in the wall between 
the two asin ourculture. It is believed that our own 
culture shows changing attitudes in dealing socially 
rather than medically with child sexuality.— N. H. 
Pronko. 


5455. Honigmann, John J. Culture and ethos 
of Kaska society. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 
1949. 368 p. $4.00. (Yale Univ. Publ. Anthrop., 
No. 40.)—This is a detailed descriptive and analytic 
study of u group of 4 small Indian tribes living in 
northwest Canada. ‘‘It [the present paper ] tries to 
meet the lack of an adequate approach to ethos by 
offering an explicit statement of methodology and 
utilizing some of the concepts of psychoanalytic 
psychiatry and those branches of psychology which 
have been influenced by psychoanalysis.” Field 
procedure followed the method of participant-ob- 
servation and the author presented himself as a friend 
of the Indians, adopting a permissive and non-cen- 
sorious attitude toward the people. ‘‘Two principal 
steps may be distinguished in the analytical process: 
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first, the inference of socially patterned dominant 
motivations from ethnographic data and, second, 
the inference of this system from the personality 
data, including interviews, Rorschach records, 
dreams, folk-tales, and the casual bits of conversation 
and items of behavior noted on the personality data 
sheet."" The Appendix includes the autobiographical 
sketches, Rorschach records and analyses, and gen- 
eral personality evaluations of 5 Kaska individuals. 
—E. A. Rubinstein. 

5456. Ko, Siang-Feng. (U. Nanking, China.) 
Marriage among the independent Lolos of western 
China. Amer. J. Sociol., 1949, 54, 487-496.—The 
isolated tribal Lolo people of western China maintain 
marriage customs peculiar to themselves. The 
structure of their feudal, slaveholding society, their 
endogamy, and all aspects of their marriage practices 
combine to make a highly consistent cultural situ- 
ation, which shows, as yet, no evidence of social 
change.—D. L. Glick. 

5457. La Violette, Forrest E. The Canadian 
Japanese and World War II; a sociological and 
psychological account. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1948. x, 332 p. $3.75.—This is a 
detailed reporting of what happened to the Canadian 
Japanese during World War II. Sociological and 
psychological forces are related within an extensive 
chronology of political, historical, legal, and economic 
events. The author draws upon what took place 
rather than abstract generalizations to raise and 
define the broader issues at stake. Interpretation 
and evaluation of the facts is left largely, though 
indicatively, to the reader. The author has organ- 
ized his material under the following chapter 
headings: The British Columbian Problem, The War 
Crisis, Moving Time, Breaking Up Little Tokyo, 
Interior Settlements, Relocation To Sugar Beet 
Areas, Eastern Resettlement, Some Results of the 
Resettlement Policy, The Property Problem, Segre- 
gation and Repatriation, The Supreme Court Case, 
and The Will of the People.—J. C. Franklin. 

5458. Lee, Rose Hum. (Roosevelt Coll., Chicago, 
Ill.) Research on the Chinese family. Amer. J. 
Soctol., 1949, 54, 497-504.—The Chinese family is 
not as a rule analyzed in the social setting of which 
it is a part. Recent social changes have impinged 
upon its structure, functions, practices, and com- 
position. A critical examination of research trends, 
methods, and concepts, as well as possible areas of 
research, is needed.—D. L. Glick. 

5459. Levy, Marion J., Jr. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
The family revolution in modern China. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard U. Press, 1949. xvi, 390 p. $6.00. 
—The family structure of ‘traditional’ China, es- 
sentially the China of the Ch’ing dynasty (1644- 
1911), is systematically analyzed under the 5 gen- 
eral categories of role differentiation, allocation of 
solidarity, economic allocation, political allocation, 
and the allocation of integration and expression. 
The family structure of gentry and peasantry are 
distinguished. A comparative analysis, under the 
same rubrics, of the family structure of ‘‘transitional”’ 
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China, the China of the last 50 years, stresses the 
changes in kinship pattern arising from Western 
industrialization. Modern industry is the first 
genuine threat to the “traditional Chinese family, 
and the particularism of the family structure is in 
turn one of the greatest obstacles to an efficient 
industrial system. There is slight room for doubt 
that the “traditional” patterns are doomed. 233- 
item bibliography.—C. F. Scofield. 

5460. Linton, Ralph. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) The tree of culture. Trans. N. Y. Acad. 
Sct., 1949, 11, 171-175.—This paper summarizes the 
development and differentiation of cultures, begin- 
ning during the Middle Pleistocene with the Large 
Flake culture of northern Eurasia, the Biface culture 
of southwest Eurasia and Africa, and the Pebble 
Axe culture of southeastern Asia.—F. W. Finger. 

5461. Rioch, Janet. (William Alanson White 
Institute of Psychiatry, New York.) Anthropologic 
approach: discussion I. In Hoch, Paul H. & Zubin, 
Joseph. Psychosexual development in health and 
disease, (see 23: 5264), 136.—Brief comment on 
papers presented in this section concerning anthro- 
pologic approach. (See nos. 5368, 5453, 5454.)— 
N. H. Pronko. 

5462. Schermerhorn, R. A. (Cleveland Coll., O.) 
These our people; minorities in American culture. 
Boston: Heath, 1949. xii, 635 p. $4.50.—A 
minority is a group that is ‘consciously or unconsci- 
ously excluded from full participation in the life of 
the culture.” Most popular ideas about race refer 
to factors that are not racial. Since achievement is 
integrally linked up with social and cultural back- 
ground, arguments of racial superiority or inferi- 
ority are unproved. The impact of white culture on 
that of Indians, the broken African culture of the 
Negro, his condition in the South, North, and his 
increasing militancy, the difficulties of Spanish- 
speaking Americans, Japanese, Italian, Polish, 
Czech and Slovak, Hungarian or Magyar, Yugoslav, 
and Jewish Americans are discussed as well as anti- 
Semitism and Jewish personality reactions. The 
final section includes chapters on patterns of adjust- 
ment, prejudice and its reduction, programs and 
policies for minority problems. The concluding 
chapter stresses the view that unearned privilege 
should be attacked rather than any group, and that 
a new philosophy of differences is needed, one that 
recognizes individuality without positing superiority 
or inferiority.—G. K. Morlan. 

5463. Weintraub, Ruth G. (Hunter Coll., New 
York. How secure these rights? Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, 1949. vii, 215 p. $2.00.—A 
national survey during 1948 of anti-Semitism in 4 
areas reveals significant gains as well as numerous 
disturbing developments. The decision of the 
Supreme Court, making restrictive covenants unen- 
forceable, is being circumvented by numerous de- 
vices. Discriminating practices of resorts, clubs, 
fraternities are detailed. Although there has been 
some gain in reducing discrimination in education, 
there is still discrimination in admissions, licensing 
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practices after graduation, and in hiring teachers. 
Both private and public employment agencies con- 
tinue to fill requests that discriminate, except in 
states that have laws against discrimination in em- 
ployment. There has been a decrease in the number 
and intensity of anti-Semitic organizations but 
those that continue are flourishing.—G. K. Morlan. 

5464. Wittfogel, Karl A. (Jmstitute of Social Re- 
search, New York), & Féng, Chia-Shéng. History 
of Chinese society: Liao (907-1125). New York: 
Macmillan, 1949. xiv, 752 p. $12.50.—This is the 
first in a series of studies of great dynasties in 
Chinese history. Every feature of Liao society is 
described in comprehensive detail: administrative 
geography and population, pastoralism and agricul- 
ture, industry, communications, commerce, currency 
and money-lending, social organization, financial 
system, labor service, calamities and government 
relief, rebellions, governmental organization, army 
and warfare. Controlling Manchuria, Mongolia, 
and northeastern China proper from 907-1125, the 
Liao empire in diverse ways influenced all succeeding 
dynasties in conquest of China. Study of the Liao 
dynasty reveals the inadequacy of the traditional 
absorption theory of Chinese cultural history. Liao 
did not follow the pattern of imperial Chinese soci- 
ety; its acceptance of Chinese culture elements was 
always selective. To the very end of the period 
duality remained basic in the socio-economic and 
political organization of the country and found 
expression in all aspects of the culture.—C. F. 
Scofield. 

5465. Zea, Leopoldo. The interpenetration of the 
Ibero-American and North American cultures. 
Phil. phenomenol. Res., 1949, 9, 538-544.—Greater 
cultural interpenetration between the Saxon and the 
Iberic America requires greater understanding be- 
tween them. North America is always present in the 
consciousness of Iberic America, sometimes as rep- 
resenting the spirit of liberty, sometimes as the ex- 
pression of crude materialism. On the other hand, 
North America is not interested to the same degree 
in Ibero-America. Philosophers should work for a 
common point of view and develop an American 
philosophy, valid for both South and North. Span- 
ish summary.— F. Heider. 

5466. Ziegler, G. H. (U. Southern California, 
Los Angeles.) Social farness between Hindus and 
Moslems. Sociol. soc. Res., 1949, 33, 188-195.— 
The history and notable political, educational, 
economic, cultural and religious factors in the de- 
velopment of social farness between Hindus and 
Moslems are presented and analyzed.—J. E. 
Horrocks. 


[See also abstracts 5368, 5369. ] 
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5467. Bally, G. Zur Soziologie der Ehe- und 
Familienkrisen. (The sociology of marriage and 
family crises.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1948, 
7, 286-306.—The family has the task of passing on 
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traditional values to the children. In a time of 
crisis in tradition this education to a commonly 
binding style of life suffers. Liberally educated 
partners enter into marriage without having been 
able to acquire an attitude of social responsibility 
and are consequently confronted with the task of 
self-education in addition to that of educating the 
children. The result is often estrangement between 
the partners and the demand for divorce. This de- 
velopment tending towards a change in the style of 
human relations makes modern marriage question- 
able.—K. F. Muenszinger. 


5468. Becker, Howard (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
& Hill, Reuben. ([Eds.] Family, marriage and 
parenthood. Boston: Heath, 1948. x,829p. $5.00. 
—The editors and 21 other contributors have pre- 
pared this volume from a sociological and socio- 
economic perspective. Its 6 parts, divided into 26 
chapters, are devoted to “contexts of family life,’’ 
“‘preparation for marriage,” ‘‘marriage interaction,” 
“problems of parenthood and family administra- 
tion,”’ “family crises and ways of meeting them,” 
and “prospects for the future.’’ Many illustrations 
and tables are included and the appendix reproduces 
the Burgess-Cottrell Marriage Prediction Scale and 
the Reuben Hill adaptation of the Burgess-Wallin 
Engagement-Adjustment Scale.—C. R. Adams. 


5469. Bergler, Edmund. (25/ Central Park West, 
New York.) Divorce won’t help. New York: 
Harper, 1948. x, 240 p. $3.00.—From his psychi- 
atric practice, Bergler cites many cases to bolster 
his thesis that divorce is a futile procedure represent- 
ing ‘‘a neurotic solution adopted chiefly by neurotic 
persons.”’ Attention is primarily focused on the 
divorcee who is described as ‘‘an unhappy, struggling 
neurotic, misunderstood and maligned by herself and 
her environment.” The final 2 of the 14 chapters 
discuss the minimum requirements for a good wife, 
and the case for monogamy.—C. R. Adams. 


5470. Burgess, E. W. (U. Chicago, Jil.) The 
sociologic theory of psychosexual behavior. In 
Hoch, Paul H. & Zubin, Joseph. Psychosexual de- 
velopment in health and disease, (see 23: 5264), 227- 
243.—‘‘This survey of the sociologic point of view in 
the study of psychosexual behavior has emphasized 
the conception of sex as defined by society in relation 
to the other roles of the person, the influence of 
ethnic subculture, social class, occupational activity, 
and the intimate social group. The findings and 
interpretations of the Kinsey report upon homo- 
sexuality, premarital sex behavior, extra-marital sex 
relations, and upon the question of stability of sexual 
patterns have been examined from this standpoint.” 
— N. H. Pronko. 

5471. Centers, Richard. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) Marital selection and occupational strata. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1949, 54, 530-535.—An analysis of 
prevailing marriages of various occupational strata 
is presented by cross-section survey methods. The 
data are viewed from the position of the male, of the 
female, and of the parent, with the findings in each 
case tending to confirm prior studies in showing a 
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substantial amount of occupational endogamy. 
Marriage within the person’s own or a contiguous 
stratum is highly typical. More higher-level persons 
marry down than up; more lower-level persons marry 
up than down.—D. L. Glick. 

5472. Cooper, John M. (Catholic U. America, 
Washington, D. C.) The concept of land tenure in 
world culture. Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1949, 11, 
220-223.—The varieties of land tenure throughout 
the world have 4 basic uniformities: (1) certain 
psychological, social, and ecological factors condi- 
tion them: (2) some land resources and facilities 
are selected for use by some or all while others are 
neglected; (3) limitations on use are imposed; (4) a 
notion of trusteeship, implicit or explicit, is in- 
volved.—J. Bucklew. 

5473. Davis, Kingsley. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Sociologic approach: discussion I. In Hoch, 
Paul H. & Zubin, Joseph. Psychosexual develop- 
ment in health and disease, (see 23: 5264), 267-—271.— 
Problems of contradiction, lack of objective knowl- 
edge, etc., as raised by the different papers are 
pointed out. (See nos. 5470, 5475, 5484.)— WN. H. 
Pronko. 

5474. Dawson, Eugene E. (Kansas State Teachers 
Coll., Pittsburg.) The religious implications of 
Jung’s psychology. Trans. Kans. Acad. Sct., 1949, 
52, 89-91.—Attention is focused on Jung’s concept 
of religion and its significance in connection with 
Jung’s emphasis on mythology, the collective un- 
conscious, the soul-concept, and psychotherapy.— 
W. A. Varvel. 

5475. Frazier, E. Franklin. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Sociologic factors in the formation of 
sex attitudes. In Hoch, Paul H. & Zubin, Joseph. 
Psychosexual development in health and disease, (see 
23: 5264), 244-255.—Through materials secured 
from life histories and family histories, it is shown 
how the family, culture of the group, class status, 
group participation and urban life play an impor- 
tant role in shaping the expression of sexual be- 
havior.— N. H. Pronko. 

5476. Furbay, John Harvey. Workbook manual 
for marriage and the family. (Rev. ed.) New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1949. viii, 248 p. $2.00. 
—Although specifically intended for use with 7 well- 
known textbooks in college courses in preparation 
for marriage, the manual can be readily adapted to 
anyone of several other texts. Each of the 18 topics 
deals with some major phase of marriage and family 
living. Accompanying the topics are individual 
bibliographies including books and journal articles. 
Space for lecture notes is provided. By use of the 
loose-leaf form (84 by 11), pages may be inserted or 
easily removed. The appendix includes the Burgess- 
Cottrell Marriage Prediction Scale, 4 special bibli- 
ographies (sex, family, marriage relations, and marri- 
age counseling), and a general bibliography of ap- 
proximately 300 titles —C. R. Adams. 

5477. Glick, Paul C. (Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D. C.) Family life and full employ- 
ment. Amer. J. Sociol., 1949, 54, 520-529.—There 
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were about 3 million more marriages and about 1 
million more divorces than the expected number from 
1940 through 1947. As a net effect, the proportion 
of the adult population married in 1947 was the 
largest on record. The number of married couples 
without a housing unit of their own was nearly 1 
million greater in 1947 than in 1940. Married 
women with jobs outside the home increased to a 
point where they outnumbered, for the first time, 
single women with jobs. In spite of rising prices, 
real disposable income rose in 1946 and 1947 to a 
level about 40% above that in 1939.—D. L. Glick. 


5478. Hamilton, Gilbert V. A research in marri- 
age. New York: Lear, 1948. xiii, 570 p. $5.00.— 
A reprint of the Boni edition of 1929. (See 3: 1974). 

5479. Himes, J. S., Jr. (North Carolina Coll., 
Durham.) Mate selection among Negro college 
students. Sociol. soc. Res., 1949, 33, 204—-211.—In 
a study of judgments of relative importance of factors 
in mate selection by 130 Negro students, the authors 
find that ‘‘the trend . . . suggests that these young 
Negro students tend to stress personal values in 
mate selection more than social and institutional 
values.”” This is interpreted to indicate Negro con- 
formance to patterns of change of American family 
culture. The major sex differences were in greater 
emphasis by men on “desire for children’’ and by 
women on “good health.’”’-—J. E. Horrocks. 


5480. Locke, Harvey J. (U. Southern California, 
Los Angeles.), & Mackeprang, Muriel. Marital 
adjustment and the employed wife. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1949, 54, 536-538.—No significant difference 
between the marital adjustment of wives who are 
engaged in full-time employment and that of those 
who are engaged in full-time homemaking was found 
in this study. Nor was a difference found in the 
marital adjustment of the husbands of the 2 groups 
of wives.—D. L. Glick. 

5481. Merton, Robert K. Patterns cf influence; 
a study of interpersonal influence and of communica- 
tions behavior in a local community. In Lazarsfeld, 
P. F., & Stanton, F. N., Communications research: 
1948-1949, (see 23:5495), 180-219.—An exploratory 
study of patterns of interpersonal influence was made 
in a town of 11,000 on the Eastern seabord. 86 
persons were interviewed at length to identify per- 
sons who exerted influence in social interaction within 
the community. Of the 379 people mentioned as 
“influences,” 30 of those most frequently mentioned 
were subsequently interviewed. A_ preliminary 
classification of these 30 persons according to their 
“dynamic position in the local influence-structure”’ 
proved to be sterile. A second, and fruitful, attempt 
resulted in a classification of influentials into “‘local’”’ 
and “cosmopolitan” types. These types are de- 
scribed at length in terms of their roots in the town, 
sociability, organizational behavior, routes by which 
they arrived at positions of influence, and differences 
in the types of interpersonal influence they exert. 
Differences between “‘local’’ and ‘‘cosmopolitan” 
influentials in magazine reading, newspaper reading, 
and radio listening behaviors are described. The 
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patterns of influence within the community, and a 
distinction between monomorphic and polymorphic 
influentials, are discussed. Addenda remarks de- 
lineate the provisional concept of interpersonal 
influence employed in the study.— N. L. Gage. 


5482. Merton, Robert K. The social psychology 
of housing. In Dennis, W., Current trends in social 
psychology, (see 23: 5397), 163-217.—The hazards 
facing the social psychologist in housing research 
“arise largely from two basic social facts: first the 
social institution of housing is undergoing important 
changes, and second, housing involves the economic 
interests and social sentiments of important skill- 
groups and power-groups in American society.” 
The field of the social psychology of housing pro- 
vides unusual opportunities for interaction between 
basic and applied social psychology, requires colla- 
boration of social science disciplines, ‘‘and has the 
merit of directing attention to the territorial base of 

. . ‘primary groups’ . and the locus of the 
initial socialization of the child.” The author con- 
siders the question of laboratory versus field re- 
search (the contrived versus the life situation) and 
concludes not only that the latter is superior but 
also that it is indispensable to the social psychologist 
who in housing and otherwise ‘‘is concerned with the 
interplay of personalities.” 45 references.—J. C. 
Franklin. 


5483. Miller, James G. Psychological approaches 
to the prevention of war. In Dennis, W., Current 
trends tn social psychology, (see 23: 5397), 274-299. 
—What can be accomplished in the prevention of 
war over short, medium, and long terms? In the 
short run “‘mass religious conversion, a mass intel- 
lectual movement to develop a world-wide value 
system, or intensive research in physics and biological 
warfare ... are more promising... than any- 
thing offered by social psychology.’’ Public opinion, 
attitude, and communications research and control, 
economic and military preparedness, and psycho- 
logical studies of followers and leaders ‘‘are some of 
the promising approaches which social psychology 
can make in the middle range of years.”’ It is in the 
long term “that social psychology really begins to 
offer serious promise of contribution in the perman- 
ent prevention of war.’”’ Fulfillment of the promise 
lies in education especially in the direction of emo- 
tional control, value systems, and group condition- 
ing and attitude changes. 21 references.—J. C. 
Franklin. 


5484. Murdock, George Peter. (Vale U., New 
Haven, Conn.) The social regulation of sexual 
behavior. In Hoch, Paul H. & Zubin, Joseph. 
Psychosexual development in health and disease, (see 
23: 5264), 256-266.—The material in this paper 
derived from a study of 250 different societies to be 
published in a volume entitled, ‘Social structure” 
permits the generalization about the nature of sex 
regulation that the sex mores of our own society and 
those of Western Europe are highly atypical in 
comparison with the rest of the world. ‘We, not 
other peoples, are the deviants.’— N. H. Pronko. 
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5485. Pear, T. H. (U. Manchester, Eng.) Peace, 
war and culture patterns. Bull. John Rylands 
Libr., 1948, 31(1), [30 p.].—*Culture-pattern is 
the general principle of integration by means of which 
the customs, institutions and dogmas, the senti- 
ments, interests and values of a culture are woven 
into a more or less coherent pattern.’’ This lecture 
is directed at the basic question: is war a social 
theme that may or may not be used in any culture? 
After a rather detailed review of social, psychological, 
and biological definitions of war and its causes, with 
particular emphasis on the work of Ruth Benedict 
and Emery Reves, the author’s own analysis is pre- 
sented. The final statement is: ‘‘But upon one thing 
students of culture patterns all seem agreed: modern 
warfare is not due to simple instincts, or is it inevit- 
able.”"—S. C. Ericksen. 


5486. Steinmann, Elsa. Eheschwierigkeiten von 
der Frau aus gesehen. (Marriage difficulties as seen 
by the wife.) Bern, Switzerland: P. Haupt, 1948. 
56 p.—This book is divided into 4 sections and con- 
tains much of the material found in American texts 
on psychology of marriage. These sections are: (1) 
Difficulties in marriage, in which homemaking and 
congeniality play the major roles. (2) The factors 
of diplomacy and humor, explain how the wife can 
often overcome catastrophy by humor, diplomacy, 
and strategy. (3) Children as rivals of pleasure, 
indicates the sacrifices required in having children, 
but also that these sacrifices may mean greater home 
security. (4) Known circumstances considered, 
explains the needed traits of stability, sincerity, 
initiative, industry, friendliness and_ kindliness, 
courtesy, cheerfulness, aesthetics and adaptability, 
for successful and happy marriage.—O. J. Jacobsen. 


5487. Stokes, Walter R. Modern pattern for 
marriage. New York: Rinehart, 1948. xiv, 143 p. 
$1. 65.—In the introduction it is stated that the book 

‘is intended as a guide for young people peer to 
marry” and “‘that the principal thread . . . will be 
a consideration of the sexual function in ere 
life.” Although the point of view is medical and 
psychoanalytic, the language is largely non-technical. 
Qualifications for marriage, premarital sexual be- 
havior, sexual anatomy and physiology (with dia- 
grams), premarital medical counsel, the honeymoon, 
problems of marriage, parenthood, and future 
trends are treated in nine chapters. A bibliography, 
a list of national organizations dealing with marriage 
and the home, and a glossary conclude the book.— 
C. R. Adams. 


5488. Werner, Martin. Psychologisches zum 
Klostererlebnis Martin Luthers. (Psychological 
comments on the monastic experience of Martin 
Luther.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1948, 7, 
1-18.—Several mental crises can be noted in Martin 
Luther’s life, whose constitution has been character- 
ized as manic-depressive. When he took the mon- 
astic vows he was acting contrary to his father’s 
wishes who had wanted him to study law. The con- 
flict between paternal and religious authority brought 
on a severe crisis which was solved by Luther’s un- 
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conditional surrender to God's will.—K. F. Muen- 
singer. 


[See also abstract 5256. } 


LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATION 


5489. Brune, Irvin Henry. Semantics and proof. 

In Ohto State University, Abstracts of dissertations 

1947-48. Columbus, O., 1949, No. 55, 27-35. 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 


5490. De Witte, J. J. De betekeniswereld van 
het lichaam. (The signification world of the body.) 
Utrecht: Het Spectrum, 1949. 460 p. Hfl. 17,50.— 
A psychological and comparative study of language. 
lhe body and its functions are the first in which the 
newborn experiences life, but also in after-life the 
body is the pre-eminently expedient, through which 
man experiences the outer world, comes in contact 
with his environment and expresses what is happen- 
ing in his inner life. There is a remarkable interest 
in everything bodily in modern philosophy and psy- 
particularly the phenomenologism and 
existentialism. Putting himself on a linguistic base, 
the author checks which is the place occupied in 
language by parts of the body, their derivations and 
connected associations. In this systematic investi- 
gation all Indo-European and Semitic languages, 
Chinese, Malayanpolynesian and African languages 
are involved. After a methodical introduction, all 
parts of the body, their names and the fields of 
significance which stretch around it, come up for 
discussion. From the descriptive part conclusions 
are drawn in the chapter ‘Projection of the bodily.” 
In a summary is shown how the bodily conceptions 
found their way in the signs for functions, diseases, 
relations man-woman, affects, knowing and willing, 
religious life, family relations, house, town, state and 
society, animals, plants, sea, mountains, material, 
time, measure, etc. 233 references.—M. Dresden. 

5491. Gens, George W. (Training Sch., Vine- 
land, N. J.) Some psycho-physiological considera- 
tions of speech. Train. Sch. Bull., 1949, 46, 1-4.— 
Speech is the process by which meanings are com- 
prehended and expressed in words, while articulation 
is the motor function whereby words having been 
formulated are converted into sounds.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

5492. Inkeles, Alex. Domestic broadcasting in 
the U.S.S.R. In Lazarsfeld, P. F., & Stanton, F. N., 
Communications research: 1948-1949, (see 23: 5495), 
223-293.—Drawn primarily from Soviet publica- 
tions, especially radio ‘‘trade” journals, this is a 
description of domestic radio broadcasting in the 
U.S.S.R. The 6 parts of the report deal with (1) 
the administration of radio broadcasters, (2) the 
broadcasting network, (3) radio reception in the 
U.S.S.R., (4) programming and program policy, 
(5) the radio audience in the U.S.S.R., and (6) the 
Soviet radio and the Soviet system: summary and 
conclusions.— N. L. Gage. 

5493. Kendall, Patricia L., & Wolf, Katherine M. 
The analysis of deviant cases in communications re- 
search. In Lasarsfeld, P. F., & Stanton, F. N., 
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Communications research: 1948-1949, (see 23: 5495), 
152-179.—In general, the analysis of deviant cases, 
or cases which do not exhibit the behavior or the 
attitudes predicted for them according to hypotheses 
that account for the majority, assists in discovering 
additional relevant factors and in refining the meas- 
urement of factors already considered. These points 
are illustrated by the analysis of 2 groups of deviant 
cases in a study of the process through which readers 
misunderstood the message of a series of anti-pre- 
judice cartoohs. The prediction of understanding 
from the respondents’ own prejudices, and aware- 
ness of the problem of prejudice, failed to account 
for 21 cases who were prejudiced and unaware, yet 
understood and for 3 cases who were unprejudiced 
and aware yet misunderstood. The cases in the 
first group are explained in terms of lack of need to 
disidentify with the prejudiced, and competing 
frames of reference. The second group of 3 cases 
consists of 2 in which there was an intellectual in- 
ability to understand and a final case of an overtly 
unprejudiced person whose verbal slips indicate that 
he might better have been classed as latently pre- 
judiced.— N. L. Gage. 

5494. Lazarsfeld, Paul F. Communication re- 
search and the social psychologist. In Dennis, W., 
Current trends in social psychology, (see 23: 5397), 
218-273.—"‘The teaching of communications re- 
search is usually organized around the formula: 
‘who says what, to whom, in what context, and to 
what effect.’ This creates the following five dimen- 
sions: Control of mass media; Content analysis; 
Audiences as such; Effect studies; and, Functional 


analysis."’ The author’s discussion is restricted to 
content, audience, and effect. 61 references.—J. C. 
Franklin. 


5495. Lazarsfeld, Paul F. (Columbia U., New 
York.), & Stanton, Frank N. (Eds.) Communica- 
tions Research: 1948-1949. New York: Harper, 
1949. xviii, 322 p. $4.50.—Research studies are 
reported in some detail. In the main, the studies 
were organized by Columbia University’s Bureau 
of Applied Social Research in the last 2 years of the 
war and in the time since. The studies deal with the 
impact of comics on children (5383), radio program- 
ming (5815), morning radio listeners (5820), what 
the newspaper means to its readers (5816), over- 
lapping magazine reading (5818), deviant cases in 
communications research (5493) patterns of in- 
fluence and communications behavior in a local 
community (5481), and domestic broadcasting in 
the U.S.S.R. (5492). Each of these studies is 
abstracted in this issue in entry shown.—WN. L. 
Gage. 

5496. Miller, Clyde R. (Columbia U., New 
York.) What everybody should know about propa- 
ganda; how and why it works. (Rev. ed.) New 
York: Commission for Propaganda Analysis, Meth- 
odist Federation for Social Action, 1948. 31 p. 
25¢.—Propaganda is briefly defined, described in 
terms of its ends, which may be good or bad, and of 
its always involving conflict. Propaganda works 
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through conditioned reflexes which make us approve 
or disapprove automatically at the stimulus of some 
word or phrase. 7 common propaganda devices are 
described: name calling, glittering generalities, 
testimonial, transfer, plain folks, card stacking, and 
bandwagon. All of these involve emotional drives. 
Personal and social welfare requires that we develop 
a “recognition reflex” for detecting propaganda; 
this amounts to the scientific method.— N. L. Gage. 


5497. White, Ralph K. Hitler, Roosevelt, and 
the nature of war propaganda. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1949, 44, 157-174.—Statistical value 
analysis of Hitler’s and Roosevelt's speeches be- 
tween 1935 and 1939 shows that both men used 
frequent appeals to traditional moral values and to 
ideas of national grandeur. Both painted a simple 
black picture of the opposition. The main distinc- 
tion was that Hitler emphasized ideas of persecution 
and need for strength, whereas Roosevelt stressed 
economic values and concern for welfare of other 
peoples. By painting a paranoid picture of world 
events, Hitler strengthened German hostilities and 
distorted their interpretation of events while clamor- 
ing for peace. This analysis shows the danger in 
present Soviet and U.S. propaganda in which both 
sides paint a completely black picture of the opposi- 
tion and interpret every action in terms of a para- 
noid fear of attack. 23 references.—C. M. Harsh. 


[See also abstract 5800. ] 


SociaL ACTION 


5498. Ginsburg, Sol Wiener. Social science and 
social action: implications for mental hygiene. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1949, 33, 236-246.—Application 
of psychiatric knowledge to the solution of social 
problems is possible, as illustrated in such areas as 
racial and religious prejudice or unemployment.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 
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5499. Bullis, H. Edmund. (Delaware State Soci- 
ety for Mental Hygiene, Wilmington.) The child and 
his mental health in the educational system. Bull. 
Menninger Clin., 1949, 13, 55-59.—There has been 
a comparative failure of our efforts to establish child 
guidance clinics widely throughout our school sys- 
tems, to gain general acceptance of the visiting 
teacher or to utilize public health nurses better in 
schools, to eliminate maladjusted teachers in service 
or to attract and select teachers better qualified as to 
personality, and to develop through training courses 
in mental hygiene the practical insights which 
teachers and parents can actually use in their con- 
tacts with children. One alternative is to produce 
effective lesson plans that can be used to teach posi- 
tive mental hygiene principles to boys and girls in 
our elementary schools. Serious attention must be 
given to training psychiatrists who will devote their 
entire attention to preventive efforts and who are 
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capable of serving on a top-level policy planning 
group with public health leaders, educators, and 
others to outline a national, long-range effort for 
improved mental health. Selected non-psychiatric 
leaders too need to be given adequate psychiatric 
insights to help them to take real leadership in 
directing and operating such a preventive program. 
—W. A. Varvel. 

5500. César, Os6rio. (Hosp. de Juqueri, Sado 
Paulo, Brazil.) Higiene mental e arte. (Mental 
hygiene and art.) Jmpr. méd., Rio de J., 1947, 22 
(403), 80-87.—Collective or group art in its various 
forms (music, dance, painting, sculpture) is shown 
to have had in primitive and ancient peoples among 
other influences a psychohygienic one of coordinat- 
ing, systematizing the intimate emotional states of 
the soul of man (sorrows, pleasures, lamentations, 
despairs, etc.,). Art as individualistic is also psycho- 
hygienic in that it gives expression to the feelings 
and emotions of the artist himself and establishes a 
sympathetic relation between the artist and his 
fellowman. In concluding, the question is discussed 
whether certain types of literature portraying mental 
abnormality are psychohygienically harmiul to 
readers. The author thinks so in the case of indi- 
viduals mentally weak, suggestible, predisposed to 
certain neuroses, for whom such readings may un- 
chain emotional crises, obsessions, or states of mental 
perturbation.— F. C. Sumner. 


5501. Challman, Alan. The role of the school in 
mental hygiene. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1949, 13, 
47-54.—There is evidence that mental illness is 
public health problem No. 1. To allow mental ill- 
ness to develop and then to attempt to cure it through 
clinical effort is not merely inefficient but actually 
impossible under present conditions or under any 
conceivable expansion of present treatment facilities. 
Any comprehensive program for improving the 
mental health of our nation must include changes 
within the schools as the most important of a num- 
ber of areas of activity for mental hygiene. We 
must (1) improve conditions of work and commun- 
ity living for teachers, (2) select for training and 
employment as teachers the healthiest and most 
constructive personalities among applicants, and 
(3) give instruction in the teaching of principles of 
mental health. As a further essential to mental 
hygiene in the classroom we need improved systems 
of gathering and recording in cumulative fashion 
pertinent information about each pupil.—W. A. 
Varvel. 


5502. Jacobs, Louis. Toward mental health: A 
national program. J. Rehabilit., 1949, 15(2), 17-20. 
—The shortage of psychiatric personnel is discussed 
and then the author describes how the National 
Mental Health Act (passed in 1946) provides not 
only for the training of mental health personnel but 
also provides funds for research in psychiatry (and 
related fields). This Act also makes it possible to 
develop and strengthen community mental health 
services.— L. Long. 
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5503. Morlan, George K. (Springfield Coll., 
Mass.) English courses and mental hygiene. J. 
higher Educ., 1949, 20, 253-255.—The psychiatrist 
in J. R. Oliver’s book ‘‘Fear’’ has his patient write 
out his life history. There is a suggestion here that 
courses in English composition could be used for 
purposes of mental hygiene, and courses in public 
speaking could be used in a similar manner. Courses 
in literature could likewise be made to contribute to 
mental hygiene. For this purpose courses in litera- 
ture would not include neurotic masterpieces, but 
rather those books which help build a healthy mental 
outlook.—M. Murphy. 

5504. Ramsey, Glenn V., & Seipp, Melita. 
(Princeton U., N. J.) Public opinions and informa- 
tion concerning mental health. J. clin. Psychol., 
1948, 4, 397-406.—A fairly representative sample of 
345 persons, selected by a quota controlled method, 
were individually interviewed regarding their opin- 
ions regarding the causes and treatment of psychoses. 
A state hospital existed in the area sampled. In 
general, mental illness was viewed from a naturalistic 
viewpoint and as being primarily psychogenic in 
origin though 20% of the respondents viewed it as 
some sort of punishment for sin; about 50% thought 
poor living conditions and about 50% thought as- 
sociation with others who were insane might produce 
insanity. About 90% felt that something could be 
done to help the insane. Few of the respondents 
had a clear concept of what the term insanity 
covered.— L. B. Heathers. 

5505. Slavson,S.R. (Jewish Bd. Guardians, New 
York.) Group bases for mental health. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1949, 33, 280-292.—Reviewed are the 
stages of nurture, discipline, and education and the 
relation of the group worker to the field of mental 
hygiene. Particularly in education can the group 
worker provide the emphases which mental hygiene 
insists upon.—W. L. Wilkins. 

5506. ZGfliga Cisneros, Miguel. Seguridad social 
y servicios médicos en Venezuela. (Social security 
and medical services in Venezuela.) Bol. Inst. int. 
amer. Prot. Infanc., Montevideo., 1949, 23, 65-70.— 
A summary of Venezuela's laws and a description 
of social security agencies is presented, emphasizing 
the efforts made for the protection of children. 
Elementary education is free and compulsory. 
Compulsory social insurace has been extended to the 
whole country. The Venezuelan Children’s Council 
and the State Hospital services are described. The 
Venezuelan constitution has incorporated articles 
guaranteeing the rights of citizens to health, culture, 
and welfare.—R. J. Corsint. 


METHODOLOGY, TECHNIQUES 


5507. Ash, Philip. (Pennsylvania State Coll., 
State College.) The reliability of psychiatric diag- 
noses. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1949, 44, 272-276. 
—By a conference interview method, 52 male pa- 
tients were examined in a clinic by 2 or 3 psychia- 
trists. There was only 20% agreement of 3 psychi- 
atrists on specific diagnoses, but 45% agreement on 
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major categories of disorder. Pairs of psychiatrists 
agreed 31% to 43% on specific diagnoses, and 58% 
to 67% on major categories.—C. M. Harsh. 

5508. Bustamente, José Angel. Valor e utilidade 
do PMK no prognéstico de enfermidades mentais. 
(The value and usefulness of PMK in the prognosis 
of mental ailments.) IJmpr. med., Rio de J., 1947, 
22(399) 56-58.—This report on the value and use- 
fulness of PMK in prognosis of mental ailments is a 
preliminary one and is presented with the hope that 
students of the Continent may cooperate in testing 
PMK as a prognostic index. PMK is based on the 
principle of psycho-myo-kinesis of Storch and has 
been formulated by Prof. Mira Lopez as follows: All 
movements executed—voluntarily or involuntarily 
—by man acquire a peculiar significance in accord- 
ance with the direction in which they are realized. 
Every mental activity can be considered as a suc- 
cession of postural changes. If the mental equilib- 
rium is changed, its distortion is evidenced in move- 
ments of the individual when he is without visual 
control. This report on the prognostic value of 
PMK covers work with (1) patients affected with 
schizophrenic syndromes; (2) patients affected with 
cyclophrenic syndromes; (3) psychopathic personal- 
ities; (4) oligophrenia and dementia; (5) organic 
psychoses.— F. C. Sumner. 

5509. Goodenough, Florence L. The appraisal of 
child personality. Psychol. Rev., 1949, 56, 123-131. 
—Many difficulties have arisen from the attempt to 
adapt methods found suitable for the study of abili- 
ties to the very different problem of the measurement 
of conduct. The universe of which the conduct 
sample is supposedly a representative part is in- 
determinate. Conduct tendencies can only be 
evaluated in relation to the total personality and to 
the context in which it operates. Since sampling 
methods have been found to have many drawbacks, 
interest has turned to “‘sign’’ or projective methods. 
Here, too often, the observer has confused his own 
projections with those of the child. Binet’s early 
work demonstrated that the projective method “‘is 
susceptible to as complete and objective verification 
as the most rigorous critic can demand.”’—R. B. 
Ammons. 

5510. Miller, Helen Elizabeth. (Laboratory Child 
Res., Mooseheart, Jil.) “Acceptance” and related 
attributes as demonstrated in psychotherapeutic 
interviews. J. clin. Psychol., 1949, 5, 83-88.—4 
judges of varying experience and background classi- 
fied counselor responses from non-directive and non- 
non-directive interviews as indicating accepting, 
supporting, denying, or neutral attitudes towards the 
client’s position. Judges agree best on the non- 
directive interviews. It was found that non-direc- 
tive interviews were characterized by accepting 
rather than neutral attitudes; one non-directive 
interview was as ‘‘denying’”’ as the non-non-directive 
interviews.— L. B. Heathers. 


5511. Science Research Associates. SRA guid- 
ance service manual. Chicago, Ill.: Science Re- 
search Associates, 1948. 36 p.—This manual has 
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been prepared as an aid to all those who are working 
with young people and are concerned about helping 
them with their problems. A plan for starting a 
guidance program and materials for a basic library 
are suggested. Publications available through the 
SRA guidance service are indicated and described. 
Deals with in-service training and the use of the 
SRA guidance service. Discusses the importance 
of and need for public relations in a guidance pro- 
gram.—J. Barron. 


5512. Seeman, Alice Zerbola. Group guidance: 
an exploratory study in methods of analysis. In 
Ohio State University, Abstracts of dissertations . . . 
1947-48. Columbus, O., 1949, No. 55, 235-243.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 


5513. Smith, Leo F., & Lipsett, Laurence. 
(Rochester (N. Y.) Inst. Tech.) Community-coun- 
seling responsibilities. J. higher Educ., 1949, 20, 
206—208.—Colleges and universities are _ well 
equipped to provide guidance to persons in their 
communities. In 1940 a counseling center was 
established as a service division of the Rochester 
Institute of Technology to provide counseling service 
to members of the community on a clinical basis. 
The services of the center are described and evidences 
of its value to the community are outlined.— M. 
Murphy. 


[See also abstracts 5392, 5769, 5799. ] 


DraGnosis & EVALUATION 


5514. [Anon.] Report on the status of the 
Arthur Adaptation and the 1948 revision of the 
Leiter International Performance Scale. Psychol. 
Serv. Center Bull., 1949, 1, 1-7.—Dr. Grace Arthur 
has standardized a children’s form of the Leiter 
International Performance Scale at year levels 2 
through 12, with norms for ages 4.0 to 7.99. It has 
the same tests as the 1940 Scale except that (1) Block 
Design Test (11-1) replaces the Boy Going to School 
Test (10-4); (2) the Analogous Designs Test (11-4) 
replaces the Time Test (9-2); and (3) There are no 
tests at the 1l-year level. The Arthur Adaptation 
has been standardized using Arthur’s point score 
method. Standardization procedures and norms are 
to be published in one of the psychological journals 
in the near future. Those desiring to use the Leiter 
International Performance Scale for children with 
mental ages over 7.99 years and adults have to use 
the 1948 revision of the Test. The revision makes 
use of the same tests as the Arthur Adaptation 
through year 12. Beyond that there are 4 tests at 
the 14-year level, 4 tests at the 16-year level, and 6 
at the 18-year level.—H. Feifel. 


5515. Bender, Lauretta. (New York U.) Psy- 
chological principles of the Visual Motor Gestalt 
Test. Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sct., 1949, 11, 164-170. 
—Characteristic patterns of response are described 
for children, paretics, schizophrenics, mental de- 
ficients, cases of alcoholic psychosis, and for a case 
of aphasia.— F. W. Finger. 


5512-5520 


5516. Buck, John N. (Lynchburg State Colony, 
Va.) The H-T-P technique. J. clin. Psychol., 
1949, 5, 37-74.—10 cases are presented to demon- 
strate the use of the H-T-P Test in clinical practice. 
Both quantitative and qualitative scoring is illu- 
strated. A pure sign-approach to diagnosis is not 
advocated.— L. B. Heathers. 


5517. Caruso, Igor A. Intelligenz und affektiv 
gefarbte Do-Deutung im Rorschachschen Form- 
deutversuch. (Intelligence and affective colored 
Do interpretation in Rorschach form interpretation 
experiment.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1948, 
7, 309.—Abstract. 


5518. Cohen, Bertram, & Steisel, Ira M. (State 
U., Iowa, Iowa City.) An evaluation of the various 
short forms of the Wechsler-Bellevue Test. Proc. 
Iowa Acad. Sci., 1947, 54, 221-226.—The Wechsler- 
Bellevue Test was given to 34 female students and 
IQ’s computed for the full scale and for the short 
forms of Rabin, Geil, and Gurvitz. Correlations 
were computed between the full scale and each short 
form, and ¢ values for the significance of the differ- 
ences between the mean of the full scale and the 
means of the short forms. “. .. there are three 
general factors to be considered in evaluating the 
relative adequacy of the various short forms of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue test ... (1) Statistical con- 
siderations, (2) considerations of economy of ad- 
ministration, and (3) clinical usefulness . . . Ra- 
bin’s short form holds up most consistently from the 
statistical standpoint .. . it can be administered 
rapidly and seems fairly adequate as a clinical screen- 
ing device. If, however, the problem facing an ex- 
aminer is one of screening out individuals with 
special mental distrubances, Geil’s short form might 
be more profitably employed."—G. D. Lovell. 

5519. Gilliland, A. R. (Northwestern U., Evans- 
ton, Ill.) The measurement of the mentality of 
infants. Child Develpm., 1948, 19, 155-158.—A new 
intelligence test for infants has been devised by the 
author to be known as the Northwestern Infant 
Intelligence Test. This final test consists of 40 
items, chosen according to the following criteria and 
based largely on the work of Gesell: (1) definite 
directions for giving and scoring; (2) simple equip- 
ment; (3) measures adaptation to environment 
rather than physical growth and maturation; (4) 
shows definite age-grade progress. The odd-even 
reliability, corrected by the Spearman-Brown form- 
ula, was .84. Norms, based on 276 complete test 
records, have been established for ages 4-12 weeks; 
from these norms an IQ can be determined by giving 
3 points credit for each point of deviation from the 
norm at any age. Validation was attempted by 
testing known feebleminded infants in an institution 
and by comparison with Kuhlmann-Binet and Cattel 
tests on the normal infants used in the study.— 
E. W. Gruen. 

5520. Hsii, E. H. (Catholic U., Washington, 
D. C.) Am experimental study of rationalization. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1949, 44, 277-278.—3 
women were asked to classify 120 male photos as 
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handsome or homely. 10 days later they picked 
out half of the photos as Communists. One with a 
favorable attitude toward Communism picked 
handsome men (r = .52). The others tended to 
pick homely men, thus rationalizing their dislike 
for Communists. This indirect measure of attitudes 
is recommended.—C. M. Harsh. 

5521. Hunt, Edward L. & Lehner, George F. J. 
(U. California, Los Angeles.) Relationships of the 
Hildreth Feeling and Attitude Scales to the Minne- 
sota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1948, 4, 412-414.—To determine if the 
Hildreth FAS might be used in place of the MMPI, 
both tests were given to a class of 127 college under- 
graduates. The items of the MMPI were read aloud 
to the class. Biserial correlations were computed be- 
tween each of the MMPI clinical scales and the 
Feeling and Attitude Scales. 2 methods were used 
to dichotomize the sample on the MMPI; correla- 
tions were higher when the basis for dichotomizing 
was the presence or absence of a T-score of 65 or 
more on at least 3 of the MMPI scales. Under these 
conditions the MMPI had a biserial correlation of 
—.76 with the Feeling Scale; of —.57, with the 
Attitude Scale. It is concluded that, in certain 
cases, the FAS might be utilized in place of the 
more time-consuming MMPI.—L. B. Heathers. 


Lindzey, Gardner. (Harvard U., Cam- 

bridge, Mass.) Remarks on the use of the Wonderlic 
Personnel Test as a “pre-test.” J. clin. Psychol., 
1949, 5, 100-102.—This note is a reaction to Chesler’s 
article (see 22: 5566) with the use of the Wonderlic 
Personnel Inventory as a predictor of ACE scores. 
[he author criticizes Chesler for his method of se- 
lecting his sample since both tests were given only 
when some questions arose about the adequacy of the 
Wonderlic. The author feels that the article re- 
flects a common confusion in the minds of vocational 
counselors. Such workers have sometimes a clinical, 
sometimes a statistical and theoretical frame of refer- 
ence when judging the adequacy of a test. In using 
any test in counseling the important question is 
‘“‘to what extent does this measure improve upon the 
decisions of the clinician that would be made without 
knowledge of these results.’’ When the use of 2 tests 
sharpens the predictive powers of the clinician, that 
use is justified in the situation.— L. B. Heathers. 


5523. Lépez Gonzalez, Gustavo. El P.M.K. en el 
estudio de la personidad del delincuente. (The Mira 
kinetographic test and the study of the personality 
of the delinquent). Crimtinalia, Méx., 1948, 14, 
499-510.—The Mira-test was used for 254 delin- 
quents (149 males), with crimes ranging from homi- 
cide to fraud. Age ranges were from 16 to 88 years 
with an average of 36 for men, 37 for women. Ab- 
breviated case studies for each type of crime and 
for both men and women follow. The test consisted 
in basic lineograms being added to circular grapho- 
grams, the resulting kinetograms revealing basic 
personality traits of the deliquent. The author, 
making allowances for the small number of each case 
concludes that the test showed valuable insight in 
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personalities and expresses hope that it be used in 
private and public psychiatric practice—J. H. 
Bunsel. 

5524. Lovell, George D., Laurie, Gloria, & Mar- 
vin, Doris. (Grinnell Coll., Grinnell, Ia.) A com- 
pe of the Minnesota Personality Scale and the 

ell Adjustment Inventory for student counseling. 
Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci., 1947, 54, 247-251.—Correla- 
tions with a specially constructed rating scale were 
higher for the Minnesota Scale than for the Bell 
Inventory. Likewise, the Minnesota scale was more 
effective in screening the lower deviants from the 
rest of the group. Some sex differences were noted 
in the consistency of these results.—G. D. Lovell. 

5525. Mensh, Ivan N. (Washington U. Med. 
Sch., St. Louis, Mo.) The effects of test abbrevi- 
ation upon responses to the individual items. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1949, 5, 22-36.—The 25, 20, and 12- 
item forms of the McGill Verbal Situation Test 
were administered to individuals and groups. An 
experimental design was set up so that analysis of 
variance techniques might be utilized. In general 
it was found that the relative standing of a subject, 
item difficulty, and clinical data were not affected 
by the use of the abbreviated forms. In the group 
situation the arrangement of items in an order of 
increasing difficulty gave better performance than a 
random presentation of the items. When adminis- 
tered individually to normals, the subjects did less 
well on the 12-item test perhaps because of a shift in 
motivational factors due to a lack of ‘‘cushioning”’ 
items. The 25 items used are reproduced.—L. B. 
Heathers. 

5526. Miiller, Maximilian. Analiza destinului 
in conceptia lui L. Szondi. (Fate analysis in the 
conception of L. Szondi.) Rev. Psihol., 1947, 10, 
257-—297.—The first part of this study presents the 
theory of fate as formulated by Leopold Szondi in 
“Contribution to fate analysis I,” ‘‘Schiksals- 
analyse,” and ‘“Triebdiagnostic.”” In the second 
part the author analyzes critically that theory. On 
the basis of the theory of affinity and repulsion of 
individuals with similar or different genes, Szondi 
constructs his picture test. Szondi postulates a 
familial unconscious situated between the personal 
unconscious (Freud) and the collective unconscious 
(Jung); this unconscious is made up of familial latent 
tendencies and is of a genealogic nature. ‘The con- 
ception of Szondi is meta-physical”’ and does not take 
into account psychological transformations; he 
wants to impose on the facts abstract principles and 
subjective creations.—A. Manoil. 

5527. Neidt, Charles O. (Jowa State Coll., Ames.) 
Selection of the optimal scoring plan for the Fritz 
Test of Cynicism. Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci., 1947, 54, 
253-262.—4 weight-value combinations for the 
4-point response scale of the Fritz Test of Cynicism 
were compared, using the responses of 400 college 
students. Criteria were sex and age differences as 
demonstrated in a previous study. An analysis of 
variance showed a weight-value combination of 
2, 1, 0, 0 to give the best differentiation. “Since 
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the 3, 2, 1, 0 scoring plan did not prove to be the 
best method when tests involving semi-external cri- 
teria were applied, although it was shown to be the 
best method by a test involving internal consist- 
ency, it was considered possible that a separate con- 
tinuum may exist at the opposite end of the response 
scale which measures some characteristic other than 
the cynicism defined in the validation of the test 
items, such as idealism.’’—G. D. Lovell. 


5528. Partington, John E. (V. A. Regional Office, 
Roanoke, Va.), & Leiter, Russell Graydon. Parting- 
ton’s Pathways Test. Psychol. Serv. Center Bull., 
1949, 1, 11-20.—The Pathways Test, formerly called 
Distributed Attention, was originally devised in 
1938 ‘“‘as part of a battery of tests to compare a 
matched group of adult subjects with respect to a 
variety of intellectual functions different from those 
measured by the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence 
Scale.’”’ Partington’s Pathways Test consists of 
the following 2 parts: Part I Practice Pathway, Part 
I Pathway, and Part II Practice Pathway, Part II 
Pathway. The test is non-language in nature and is 
applicable, at present, to male subjects 19 years of 
age and over. It is to be used in connection with the 
measurement of general intellectual ability. Other 
fields for investigation are also suggested. Instruc- 
tions for administering and scoring the Test are 
included as well as data on the development of 
norms.—H., Feifel. 

5529. Payne, John T. (Morgantown State Hosp., 
N. C.) Comments on the analysis of chromatic 
drawings. J. clin. Psychol., 1949, 5, 75-76.—From 
his experience the author feels that comparing a 
patient's chromatic and achromatic productions of 
the H-T-P Test may add to the value of the test 
much as the coiored cards on the Rorschach add 
important data. The need for quantitative studies 
to compare the test results under these 2 conditions 
is stressed.— L. B. Heathers. 


5530. Peteanu, Mihail. Dexteritatea manuala, 
II Metode si rezultate. (Manual dexterity, II 
Methods and results.) Rev. Psihol., 1947, 10, 161- 
256.—In this second part of his study (see 23: 5268) 
the author distinguishes between analytic and syn- 
thetic methods, between individual and group tech- 
niques. A great variety of tests and apparatus are 
reproduced and techniques of administration ana- 
lyzed. Special consideration is given to the work of 
Gemelli on the diagnosis of manual ability and, also, 
to the tests and apparatus made and standardized in 
Rumania by the Institute of Psychology of the 
University of Cluj.—A. Manoil. 


5531. Rorschach, Hermann. Psychodiagnostik. 
(Psychodiagnostics.) (6th rev. ed.) Bern: H. 
Huber, 1948. 302 p.—This edition containing a 
description of Rorschach’s original work and a 
posthumously published paper on the application of 
form interpretation is essentially the same as the 
English translation edition (see 16: 4443). Tables 
have been placed at the end. A brief new section, 
by Morgenthaler, on test administration, taking of 
protocols and inquiry techniques has been included. 
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797-item bibliography on Rorschach method. List 
of H. Rorschach’s publications.—J. B. Rotter. 

5532. Sloan, William, & Guertin, Wilson H. 
(Lincoln (Jil.) State School.) A comparison of 
H-T-P and Wechsler-Bellevue IQ’s in mental 
defectives. J. clin. Psychol., 1948, 4, 424-426.— 
54 white male patients classed as familial or un- 
differentiated defectives who were between the ages 
of 16 and 30 were given Form I of the Wechsler- 
Bellevue and the H-T-P test; the Wechsler- Bellevue 
was given as long as 4 years prior to the giving of the 
H-T-P. The H-T-P [Q's were significantly higher 
than all 3 Wechsler-Bellevue IQ’s. Correlations be- 


‘ tween the H-T-P IQ and the Wechsler Full Scale and 


Performance Scale I1Q’s were reliably above zero; 
that between the H-T-P IQ and the Wechsler Verbal 
IQ was insignificant. It was found that an individual 
with a Wechsler-Bellevue IQ of 62 might have an 
H-T-P 10 from 48 to 100. The author recognizes 
the limited range of talent of his selected sample and 
the personality measurement assumptions underly- 
ing the H-T-P but feels that the assumption that the 
intelligence of adults can be reliably measured by 
drawings, is still not substantiated.— L. B. Heathers. 


5533. Wright, H. F. (U. Kansas, Lawrence.), 
MacPhee, H. M., & Cummings, S. B., Jr. The rela- 
tionship between the Kent EGY and the Bellevue 
Verbal Scale. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1949, 44, 
223-230.—Efficiency of the Kent Oral Emergency 
test was evaluated for 265 naval recruits who ob- 
tained subnormal [Q's on the Kent and on the Belle- 
vue Verbal Scale. The Kent underestimated I Q’s of 
dull normals, but overestimated the IQ’s of mentally 
deficient recruits. Kent items are perhaps not 
evenly varied in difficulty, thus failing to discrimi- 
nate degrees of mental defect.—C. M. Harsh. 


[See also abstracts 5135, 5138, 5213, 5305, 5703, 
5710, 5757. ] 


TREATMENT METHODS 


5534. Adams, Edward C. Problems in attitude 
therapy in a mental hospital. Amer. J. Psychiat.. 
1948, 105, 456-461.—Since it is felt that systematic 
attitude therapy is a most useful and important ap- 
proach to the hospitalized patient, the author has 
reviewed the plan of attitude therapy which was 
begun at the Menninger Sanitarium 18 years ago. 
A guide booklet is given to all the people who come 
in contact with the patient, explaining what the 
various attitudes are and why they are used. When 
the patient’s case is discussed at a staff conference, 
it is decided what specific attitude is to be main- 
tained by all personnel toward the patient. Since 
the patient’s needs vary as treatment progresses, so 
must the attitudes toward each patient change, but 
these changes in attitude are always prescribed 
changes, so that the patient may be treated by all 
personnel in a consistent way. The personnel must 
also consider their own personalities as part of their 
professional equipment. ‘Unless they truly can 
feel that the force of their own personality is an in- 
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dispensable part of their professional equipment, 
the plan cannot succeed.”” 30-item bibliography.— 
S. Schpoont. 

5535. Arruda, Elso. Aspectos da convulsoterapia. 
(Aspects of convulsive therapy.) Impr. méd. Rio de 
J., 1948, 23(410), 63-70.—On the basis of the 
author’s long experience with convulsive therapy 
and on the basis of the literature a critical evaluation 
is made of certain aspects of convulsive therapy, 
notably, its elimination of symptoms rather than 
complete cure of the illness; when convulsive therapy 
is useful and when not; the effect of convulsive 
therapy on already existing lesions; the effect of the 
convulsion on the cerebrum; the number of shocks.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

5536. Bateman, J. Fremont (Columbus (O.) State 
Hosp.), & Dunham, H. Warren. The state mental 
hospital as a specialized community experience. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1948, 105, 445-448.—This article 
deals with the effect the state mental hospital 
(Columbus, Ohio) has upon speeding or hindering 
recovery of its patients. The hospital is dealt with 
as a social institution, in which both the employees 
and the patients participate in a common collective 
life and influence each other. This study deals 
especially with the impact of the attendant culture 
upon the patients. The attendant is cognizant of the 
role and power he exercises; it is he who locks the 
doors and carries the keys, and in a definite sense, 
it is the key which is the symbol of his power. There 
is created a social life within the hospital employee 
group which is characterized ‘‘by intensely personal- 
ized attitudes, a high degree of suspicion, a marked 
sensitivity with respect to role and status.” On the 
basis of the analysis, it is felt that the state mental 
hospital has developed a kind of dual cultural system 
“which actually prevents it from achieving the ex- 
pected goal of any hospital, which is therapy.”’ It is 
felt that therapeutic goals will never be reached until 
some ways are found to break up the existing social 
organization in the hospital so that it will operate in 


a way which is more compatible with therapy.— 
S. Schpoont. 
5537. Bibring, Grete L. (Beth Israel Hosp., 


Boston, Mass.) Psychiatric principles in casework. 
J. soc. Casewk, 1949, 30, 230-235.—2 main possibil- 
ities that psychoanalysis can offer to the professions 
that deal with human problems include: (1) the 
acceptance of a modified form of psychoanalytic 
techniques, and (2) a true integration of the princi- 
ples of psychoanalytic psychiatry and therapy into 
the aims and skills of the other professions. Several 
clinical examples are presented in order to show the 
application of the latter concept. It is demon- 
strated how, with some clarification and manipula- 
tion, rather than interpretation, quite severe prob- 
lems of adjustment were solved.—V. M. Stark. 
5538. Boss, M. Méaglichkeiten und Grenzen der 
Psychotherapie. (Possibilities and limits of psycho- 
therapy.) Schweis. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1948, 7, 
252-268.—In order to comprehend the possibilities 
and limits of psychotherapy we would need to have 
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a comprehensive knowledge of behavior, a goal which 
is still far off. Closest to it are C. J. Jung and L. 
Binswanger according to whom being human means 
being concerned with the realization of all human 
possibilities—K. F. Muenszinger. 


5539. Charen, Sol. (V. A., Baltimore 2, Md.) 
Brief methods of psychotherapy—a review. Psy- 
chiat. Quart., 1948, 22, 287-301.—The period follow- 
ing the war showed the community need for preven- 
tive psychiatry and for therapeutic psychiatry as an 
integral aspect of public health, therefore the need 
for brief therapy. The aims and methods of psychi- 
atry are discussed and listed. It is pointed out that 
in recent years psychoanalytical techniques or the 
psychoanalytical technique has been successfully 
used for short therapy. Also drug analysis and 
hypnoanalysis are being employed. 19 references. 
—M. P. Klinger. 


5540. Coleman, Jules V. (U. Colorado Med. 
Sch., Denver.) Distinguishing between psycho- 
therapy and casework. J. soc. Casewk, 1949, 30, 
244-251.—Psychotherapy is characterized as differ- 
ent from casework in many essential points. These 
differential characteristics include: (1) the special 
content of knowledge and training required for psy- 
chotherapy, (2) the concept of “‘reliving’’ in therapy 
as opposed to the focus on situational clarification in 
casework, (3) establishment and use of transference, 
and (4) use of insight. From the aspect of psycho- 
therapy and casework as separate disciplines, the 
author concludes that an integration of the separate 
procedures and techniques can become adapted to 
separate value systems and professional attitudes. 
The 2 fields can mutually support each other and 
respect their own uniqueness.— V. M. Stark. 


5541. Egan, George. (Crichton Royal, Dumfries, 
Scotland.) Results of isolation of the orbital lobes in 
leucotomy. J. ment. Sci., 1949, 95, 115-123.—A 
modification of prefrontal leucotomy aimed at a 
more complete isolation of the orbital lobes was used 
with 52 consecutive cases, unselected except for the 
indication of the need for the operation. Extra- 
version, euphoria, and hyperactivity were traits 
dominating the postoperative personality, while ag- 
gressiveness, destructiveness or severe excitement 
were not markedly affected by the modified pro- 
cedure.—W. L. Wilkins. 


5542. Fleming, G. W. T. H. (Barnwood House, 
Gloucester, Eng.), & Phillips, D. G. Transorbital 
leucotomy. J. ment. Sci., 1949, 95, 197-202.—The 
operation, following the Freeman technique under- 
cuts Brodmann areas 9 and 10 and sometimes part 
of 46. Case reports.—W. L. Wilkins. 


5543. Frank, Richard L. The influence of un- 
recognized difficulties. Psychoanal. Quart., 1948, 
17, 84-96.—“‘ Underlying disturbances of both physi- 
cal and mental functioning can exist unnoticed, and 
can be prejudicial to psychotherapy. These dis- 
turbances can be brought to light and treated by 
direct methods with benefit to psychoanalytic 
therapy.”—L. N. Mendes. 
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5544. Garrett, Annette. (Smith Coll., Northamp- 
ton, Mass.) Historical survey of the evolution of 
casework. J. soc. Casewk, 1949, 30, 219-229.— 
Casework originated in order to supply concrete 
services, but the recognition of internal factors and 
the realization of personality differences brought 
about the development of psychotherapy in the 
field of casework. Various influences that affected 
the rapid growth of casework are discussed. The 
ultimate combination of treating both environmental 
and emotional aspects of a client’s problem is the 
function of casework today. Close cooperation of 
psychiatrist and caseworker would promote more 
effective mental health—V. M. Stark. 

5545. Hollis, Florence. (Columbia U., New 

ork.) The techniques of casework. J. soc. 
Casewk, 1949, 30, 235—244.—A classification of case- 
work based on the means by which change was 
brought about through various methods and com- 
binations of techniques used, include the following 
terms: (1) environmental modification, (2) psycho- 
logical support, (3) clarification, and (4) insight 
development. These processes are described and 
illustrated.— V. M. Stark. 

5546. Jacobson, J. Robert. (Territorial Hospital, 
Kaneohe, Oahu, T. H.) Practical methods of group 
psychotherapy. Psychiat. Quart., 1948, 22, 271-286. 
—The method of group psychotherapy makes 
possible the guidance of the patient along the lines 
of re-integration. Re-socializing the psychotic 
patient requires the group as a part of the setting. 
The biographical developments used in psychiatry 
are stressed. The value of interest, attention, and 
concentration in a simple activity is emphasized.— 
M. P. Klinger. 

5547. Kalichman, N. (Allan Memorial Institute, 
Montreal, Quebec, Can.) The treatment and theory 
of prolonged insulin coma—with a case presenta- 
tion. Psychiat. Quart., 1948, 22, 213-220.—Treat- 
ment of a case is described in detail in line with the 
theory of ego-regression during shock. This case 
shows the importance of psychotherapy in the period 
following coma and the utilization of inter-personal 
relationships to promote the recovery from pro- 
longed coma once the organism has recaptured its 
physiological normality. It is pointed out that this 
has been hitherto neglected in the treatment of pro- 
longed coma.— M. P. Klinger. 

5548. Kino, F. F. (Wadsley Ment. Hosp., Shef- 
field 6, Eng.) The nasopalpebral reflex: its applica- 
tion to neuropsychiatry, particularly to insulin shock 
treatment. J. ment. Sct., 1949, 95, 143-147.—The 
reflex is useful not only in measuring the relative 
depth of a state of unconsciousness, but can be used 
in insulin coma, for the abolition indicates the begin- 
ning of a definite, non-injurious, stage of comatose 
condition, which then can be sustained as long as 
therapeutically desirable. The reflex is absent in 
other comatose conditions, after epilepsy, and in 
deep physiological sleep, and belongs to a special 
type of indirect exteroceptive responses—W. L. 
Wilkins. 


5544-5553 


5549. Knight, Robert P. (Austen Riggs Founda- 
tion, Stockbridge, Mass.) A critique of the present 
status of the psychotherapies. Bull. N. Y. Acad. 
Med., 1949, 25, 100-114.—The author briefly de- 
scribes 9 types of psychotherapy including sugges- 
tion, various types of psychoanalysis, narcotherapy, 
etc. He presents 4 criteria by which to evaluate psy- 
chotherapeutic methods: (1) the approach to the 
understanding of personality by psychodynamics; 
(2) each individual should be clinically examined as 
to the nature and history of conflicts; (3) the tech- 
nique used should be appropriate to the clinical 
picture; (4) consideration must be given to the per- 
sonal qualifications of the psychotherapists.— F. C. 
Sumner. 


5550. Knight, Robert P. (Austen Riggs Founda- 
tion, Stockbridge, Mass.) Therapeutic attitudes to- 
ward psychosexual disorders. In Hoch, Paul H. & 
Zubin, Joseph. Psychosexual development in health 
and disease, (see 23: 5264), 215-224.—Case histories 
are presented to show the perniciousness of the em- 
ployment of “strong arm” methods in dealing with 
neuroses and psychoses. The author urges the study 
of each patient as a human in distress who can be 
understood if enough can be learned about him and 
who can be treated through information gathered in 
this way. Discussion by Paul H. Hoch.— WN. H. 
Pronko. 


5551. Koenig, Frances G. A group therapy ex- 
periment in a city elementary school. Understanding 
the Child, 1949, 18, 40-44.—A group therapy experi- 
ment performed on 10 children ranging from grades 
3 to 6ina N. Y. city public school is presented. The 
children spent one hour each week in a room, in 
which they were restricted little and in the company 
of a therapist. 9 of the 10 children showed improve- 
ment at the end of the semester.—J. L. Gewirts. 


5552. Little, Sherman. (Children’s Hosp., Buf- 
falo, N. Y.) The function of a child guidance clinic 
in a children’s hospital. N. Y. St. J. Med., 1948, 
48, 2379-2381.—The function of a child guidance 
clinic is the treatment of the emotional disturbances, 
usually called ‘behavior problems.” The major 
emphasis is shifting to prevention and early detection 
of personality disorders. Among the many complex 
factors which contribute to emotional stability in the 
child are: (1) reasonably calm, happy, satisfactory 
experience during the first few years of a child's life 
assuring good “‘resistance’’ to subsequent disturbing 
factors and situations; (2) social and economic secur- 
ity of the child and his parents; and (3) of most im- 
portance, the emotional adjustment of the parents. 
—F. C. Sumner. 


5553. Longley, E. O. (Burden Neurol Inst., 
Bristol, Eng.) Electric anaesthesia and electro- 
narcosis. J. ment. Sci., 1949, 95, 51-79.—Present 
usages and possibilities of electric anesthesia are 
reviewed, with theoretical and technical considera- 
tions. It is suggested that “prolonged electroplexy” 
be substituted for the term “‘electronarcosis.’’ 75- 
item bibliography.—W. L. Wilkins. 
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5554. Lorand, Sandor. Comments on the corre- 
lation of theory and technique. Psychoanal. Quart., 
1948, 17, 32-50.—There is need for a higher degree 
of correlation between theory and technique by a 
comparison of clinical results, especially in such 
fields as those of the teaching of dream interpreta- 
tion, masochism, the theory of instincts, and criteria 
for the termination of analyses.— L. N. Mendes. 

5555. McLardy, T., & Meyer, A. (Maudsley 
Hosp. London, Eng.) Anatomical correlates of im- 
provement after leucotomy. J. ment. Sci., 1949, 
95, 182-196.—Among 45 cases where brain ex- 
amination was done, over 20 showed clinical improve- 
ment and over 20 personality change. Careful 
assessment of affected areas indicates that improve- 
ment varies directly with amount of prefrontal cortex 
isolated from its white matter for predominantly 
affective conditions and mixed psychoses, mostly 
paranoid. The same tendency is true of schizo- 
phrenics, but their low level of improvement does not 
allow reliable correlation of personality change with 
operative results. Anatomical correlates of post- 
operative improvement are roughly the same as of 
post-operative personality change, with emphasis in 
personality change on isolation of orbital cortex.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

5556. Masserman, Jules. ( Northwestern U. Med. 
Sch., Chicago, Ill.) Psychotherapy. Dig Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1949, 17, 270.—Abstract. 

5557. Pakenham-Walsh, R. (Lancaster Moor 
Hosp., Eng.) Chess as a form of recreational ther- 
apy. /. ment. Sct., 1949, 95, 203-204.—Chess is not 
only a form of recreation therapy but also an intel- 
ligence test of which much use could be made in 
mental hospitals. Studies of competence before and 
after leucotomy are suggested.—W. L. Wilkins. 

5558. Powdermaker, Florence, & Frank, Jerome 
D. (V. A. Washington, D. C.) Group psychothe- 
rapy with neurotics. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1948, 105, 
449-—455.—An investigation of depth psychotherapy, 
conducted by 7 psychiatrists, was objectively in- 
vestigated by the authors. All patients were male 
veterans of World War II from 19 to 50 years of age. 
Becoming a member of a group was strictly a volun- 
tary procedure on patient’s part. In the groups 
studied were both white and Negro. The patients 
had every variety of neurosis plus 4 cases of ambula- 
tory schizophrenia. Each group studied had an 
observer who was a psychologist or social worker, 
and who conferred with the psychiatrist after each 
session. It was found that the doctors’ confidence in 
this type of treatment was important since the pro- 
portion of patients who would accept the doctors’ 
invitation to join the group rose as the physicians’ 
confidence in the treatment increased. The doctor 
is the strongest single influence in group therapy and 
therefore his selection must be a careful one. For 
that reason the authors are attempting to study the 
doctor’s personality in relation to therapy through 
Rorschach tests. Pitfalls of the doctor in relation to 
group therapy are discussed, as well as the 3 stages of 
the group therapy. In the group therapy the 
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“physician sets the stage, but allows the group to 
carry out the drama with a minimum of interfer- 
ence.” —S. Schpoont. 


5559. Redl, Fritz. (Wayne U., Detroit, Mich.) 
New ways of ego support in residential treatment of 
disturbed children. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1949, 
13, 60-66.—The author summarizes in outline form 
various techniques of ego support developed at 
Pioneer House (1946-1948) in an experiment on 
“total group therapy in a residential home”’ for 5 
hyperaggressive delinquents between 8 and 12 years 
of age. Such residential group therapy is designed 
specifically for certain types of ego and character dis- 
turbances which have not been reached through the 
classical individual methods of child psychiatry. 
For cases of mixture between neurotic disturbances 
and more serious ego disturbances, it can be a pre- 
paration for rather than a substitute for individual 
treatment. The author emphatically points out that 
group therapy is neither shorter nor cheaper than 
individual therapy.—W. A. Varvel. 


5560. Rennie, Thomas A. C. (Cornell U. Med. 
Coll., New York.), Burling, Temple, & Woodward, 
Luther C. Vocational rehabilitation of the psychi- 
atrically disabled. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1949, 33, 
200-208.—Use of the facilities provided under the 
Borden-LaFallotte Amendment to the Federal Re- 
habilitation Law is minimal. A survey of 4 hospitals 
in 3 states making most use shows that greatest need 
is for help in the vocational rehabilitation of younger 
patients, mostly schizophrenics.—W. L. Wilkins. 


5561. Rubinstein, H.S. Sleep-electroshock ther- 
apy of the psychoses. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1948, 59, 517-522—A modification of 
electroshock therapy is described in which sleep is 
induced in the patient by intravenous injection of 
sodium pentothal previous to the electric shock. In 
over 500 such treatments no complications were ob- 
served. Patients who would have discontinued shock 
treatments because of fear and patients who would 
have been denied treatment because of unmanage- 
able psychomotor reactions were treated success- 
fully —X. S. Wagoner. 

5562. Schjelderup, Harold. Personalighetsfor- 
andringer ved dybdepsykologisk behandling. (Per- 
sonality change by psychoanalysis.) In Nord, 
Psykologmgte Forhandl., (see 23: 5146), 78-94.— 
The possibility of marked change in personality 
through psychoanalysis, as originated by Freud, is 
presented as also various case studies for clarifying 
the procedure. Sexual maladjustment was stressed 
by Freud, but is mentioned here, only as one of many 
causes of abnormal personality. The nervous per- 
sonality is analyzed, and early childhood events are 
brought in as causes and sources of abnormalities. 
Change in personality is gradual, and the removal of 
fears, phobias, anxieties, frustrations and biases, 
bring about the personality change. The nervous 
personality is often on the defensive, and is in need 
of analysis for insight into his troubles. The author 
mentions “global analysis” and social improvement 
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as a means of overcoming personality abnormalities. 
—0O. I. Jacobsen. 

5563. Simon, Alexander, Yeager, Charles L., & 
Bowman, Karl M. Studies in electro-narcosis ther- 
apy. Electroencephalographic investigations. EEG 
clin. Neurophysiol., 1949, 1, 119.—Abstract. 


5564. Wittels, Fritz. A neglected boundary of 
psychoanalysis. Psychoanal. Quart., 1949, 18, 44-59. 
—The boundaries which psychoanalysis cannot 
penetrate are those that include an inner experience 
and an inner response such as anxiety, one’s own ego, 
and masculine and feminine. The practicing psy- 
choanalyst cannot ignore these “factors beyond the 
border,” where lies the Erlebnis, the primal phenom- 
enon.— N. H. Pronko. 


5565. Yahn, Mario. (Hosp. de Juquert, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil.) O valor da enfermagem psiquiatrica. 
(The value of psychiatric nursing.) IJmpr. méd., 
Rio de J., 1947, 22(403), 61-65.—The value of 
psychiatric nursing depends on the following con- 
siderations: (1) proper selection of candidates in as 
much as a specialized training, personality and apti- 
tude are required; (2) a high moral and social stand- 
ard must preside permanently over all activities of 
the psychiatric nursing services in as much as the 
patients in a psychiatric hospital are separated from 
their families; (3) psychological aptitudes for better 
efficiency and understanding of all therapeutic re- 
courses in as much as assistance depends for its 
efficiency upon a perfect comprehension and adjust- 
ment between the interned person and the nurse; 
(4) administrative ability for managing great num- 
bers of individuals of which a mental hospital com- 
munity is composed; (5) specialized training con- 
cerning acute or chronic patients.— F. C. Sumner. 


[See also abstracts 5391, 5671, 5743. ] 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


5566. Berro, Roberto. El nifio abandonado. Su 


recuperaci6n social mediante la adopcién y la legiti- 
macién adoptiva. (The abandoned child: his social 
rehabilitation through adoptive procedures.) Bol. 
Inst. int. amer. Prot. Infanc., Montevideo., 1949, 23, 
48-54.—Despite various social pressures put on 
parents, there is always a certain amount of serious 
neglect of children. The most advisable measure 
for the social rehabilitation of the child who has been 
physically or morally abandoned is to have the child 
adopted by foster parents. The effects of the laws 
of the Children’s Code of 1934 and those of 1945 have 
been very good; they refer to adoptive procedures.— 
R. J. Corsini. 

5567. Bettelheim, Bruno. (U. Chicago, IIl.) 
Harry—a study in rehabilitation. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1949, 44, 231-265.—Violent delinquents 
are not cured by foster home placement or by in- 
carceration. This case illustrates how the total 
therapeutic environment of the Orthogenic School 
was used to rebuild the personality of an aggressive, 
truant 7-year-old. From immature, maladjusted 
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parents Harry received inconsistent discipline, al- 
ternating from rejection to encouragement to be 
smart and daring. He suffered panics of guilt, bad 
dreams, and fear of home, leading to violent aggres- 
sion to intimidate others, and running away to 
escape punishment, yet seeking self-punishment to 
ease his guilt. It took months of sympathetic treat- 
ment to reduce Harry's hostility enough for him to 
accept authority, make friends, and develop a 
realistic conscience. After a year he had worked out 
his aggression but was still neurotic. Staff members 
watching his symptoms clear up were reassured about 
their own childhood repressions.—C. M. Harsh. 

5568. Bossard, James H. S., & Sanger, Winogene 
Pratt. (U. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia.) Social 
mobility and the child: a case study. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1949, 44, 266-271.—2 participant 
observers report the behavior changes induced in a 
7-year-old girl suddenly moved from a small apart- 
ment to an elegant country estate. Previously 
obedient and content with solitary play, Cynthia 
became insistent in living up to the new environment, 
but followed elders around and talked constantly to 
cover up a feeling of isolation. On trips to the 
crowded city she became silently observant again.— 
C. M. Harsh. 

5569. Buhler, Charlotte, & Greenberg, Mirrella. 
Emotional sleep disturbances in childhood. Nerv. 
Child, 1949, 8, 47-49.—Fear of the dark and fear of 
going to sleep alone can be considered normal in the 
ages 1 to 3. Persistence of these fears, nightmares, 
or ritualistic demands are considered abnormal.— 
G. S. Speer. 

5570. Chapman, Mary Elizabeth. (Jndiana U., 
Bloomington.) Casework with the child in foster 
care. Publ. Welfare, Ind., 1949, 59(5), 12-15.—The 
importance of providing a transition period before 
foster placement is emphasized. The plans should be 
talked over with the child and he should be given an 
opportunity to visit the prospective foster parents 
before final placement is made. Social case work 
with children is necessary, and the worker should 
learn to know and understand the individual child 
and his problems. The reasons for placement should 
as far as possible be shared with the child.—C. M. 
Louttit. 

5571. Clardy, E. R., & Hill, Benjamin C. Sleep 
disorders in institutionalized disturbed children and 
delinquent boys. Nerv. Child, 1949, 8, 50-53.—A 
study of 146 institutionalized children aged 5 to 14 
indicates a more frequent occurrence of sleep dis- 
orders than is expected in normal children. Many 
of the disorders tend to decrease with increasing age. 
—G. S. Speer. 

5572. Dawson, Elizabeth. (Dept. Information, 
Canberra, Australia.) Australian child guidance 
clinics. Understanding the Child, 1949, 18, 17-18.— 
A survey of the history and functioning of child 
guidance clinics in Australia is presented.—J. L. 
Gewirtz. 

5573. Jacobson, J. Robert, & Pratt, Helen Gay. 
Psychobiologic dysfunction in children. J. nerv. 
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ment. Dis., 1949, 109, 330-346.—A group of 150 
children, referred because of difficulty in reading, 
learning, or general academic maladjustment, was 
compared with a control group of 145 children who 
ranked above average in academic performance in a 
‘miniature life situation” involving orientation to- 
ward the child’s own body, a learning situation per- 
mitting observation of emotional reactions, etc. 
Test results for the two groups differed significantly 
in certain types of psychobiological dysfunction 
which were comparable to those in the mentally ill 
and which were useful in diagnosis and treatment. 
— N. H. Pronko. 

5574. Jean, Sally Lucas. (National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, New York.) Mental windows 
for hospitalized children. Child, 1949, 13, 182-185; 
189.—The importance of an educational program 
in children’s hospitals is emphasized. Such programs 
in several hospitals are described and cases are pre- 
sented illustrating the values of such programs in the 
personality development of child patients.—C. M. 
Louttit. 

5575. Mohr, George J. Psychosomatic problems 
in childhood. Child Develpm., 1948, 19, 137-142.— 
A brief survey is presented of the problems en- 
countered in childhood in which physical disturb- 
ances, i.€., anorexia nervosa, ulcerative colitis, al- 
lergies, etc., are to be interpreted as a reflection of 
disturbances in the interpersonal relationship be- 
tween parent and child. Emphasisis placed upon the 
child's interpretation of the parental role and his view 
of the familial environment in which he grows up, 
however, his biological maturity at the time of undue 
stress and certain constitutional determinants are of 
great importance in the selection of a given organ 
system for pathology.—E. W. Gruen. 

5576. Powell, Fae Logan. The role of the natural 
parent in placement. Pubi. Welfare, Ind., 1949, 59 
(5), 15-17.—Most frequently the real parents remain 
a part of the foster child’s total experience. It is 
probably impossible to force the child to forget them. 
Therefore, in placement the part the real parents can 
play in making the child’s future adjustment better 
must be considered. The own parents should, if 
possible, be made to feel that they play a real part 
in helping the child prepare for his new way of life. 
—C. M. Louttst. 

5577. Ring, Rose. (Bureau of Child Giudance, 
New York.) Life lines to mental health: a case 
study. Understanding the Child, 1949, 18, 56-60.— 
The case of Mary, a passive, withdrawn, 11 year-old, 
fifth grade child, who continually pulled hair from 
her scalp, is presented and the therapeutic procedure 
followed in the case discussed.—J. L. Gewirts. 

5578. Roland, Mary C. (Tri-County Child Guid. 
Center, Harrisburg, Pa.) The use of therapy as an 
experience in growth within the structure of a child- 
guidance clinic. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1949, 33, 271- 
279.—The child brings to the therapeutic situation 
the conflicts which are basic to his problems. He 
may talk about the past but this is utilized for 
growth only as similar attitudes are revealed in his 
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relationship with the therapist. The child's use of 
therapy reveals how he uses life—W. L. Wilkins. 

5579. Rotzel, Grace. (School in Rose Valley, 
Moylan, Pa.) A home incident: “No child of mine 
.” Understanding the Child, 1949, 18, 54-55.— 
A home incident is presented in which a father tried 
to shame his 4 yr. old son into not playing with 
dolls. It is suggested that: (1) “there is nothing 
wrong in a little boy’s playing with dolls;’’ and (2) 
shame should not be used in teaching—J. L. 
Gewirts. 

5580. Sperling, Melitta. Neurotic sleep disturb- 
ances in children. Nerv. Child, 1949, 8, 28-46.— 
Various types of sleep disorders are commonly found 
to be associated with neurotic disturbances in 
children. A number of cases illustrating the kind 
and variety of disorders is presented.—G. S. Speer. 

5581. Stander, Edith. (Family and Children’s 
Service, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind.) Gains & losses to 
children from foster family care. Publi. Welfare 
Ind., 1949, 59(5), 8-9; 18-19.—Placement of child- 
ren in foster homes presents important and serious 
problems of psychological adjustment. In spite of 
outwardly observed behavior, the separation from 
real parents is probably an emotional crisis for all 
children. Therefore, special efforts must be made 
by own parents, the worker, and foster parents to 
help the child understand and retain security feelings 
before and following the actual physical placement. 
—C. M. Louttit. 


[See also abstracts 5509, 5559, 5707, 5725, 5770. ] 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


5582. DiMichael, Salvatore G. (Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C.) The professed and 
measured interests of vocational rehabilitation coun- 
selors. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1949, 9, 59-72.— 
According to their Kuder Preference Record pro- 
files, the strongest interests of a group of vocational 
rehabilitation counselors (N = 146) lie in the social 
service and persuasive areas. When the counselors 
were asked to indicate on a rating scale their degree 
of enjoyment of activities in each of the 9 areas 
represented in the Kuder, it was found that the rela- 
tionship between these self-ratings and Kuder scores 
was only moderate (median correlations were .55 
and .61). Prior knowledge of one’s Kuder interest 
profile does not appear to have appreciable effect on 
self-estimates of interest.—EZ. Raskin. 

5583. Holliday, Frank. The relation between 
self-assessment and test indications of practical 
ability. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1949, 23, 112-120.— 
A total of 443 boys who were either high in verbal 
intelligence tests and low in mechanical aptitude 
tests, or low in intelligence and high in aptitude, were 
asked to rate their practical ability in relation to 
theoretical ability. The self-ratings tended to be in 
marked agreement with the test results. Systematic 
investigation of performance at work showed that in 
the majority of cases performance, self-ratings, and 
test results were in agreement.—G. S. Speer. 
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5584. Levin, Max M. (State Coll. Washington, 
Pullman.) Status anxiety and occupational choice. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1949, 9, 29-37.—The role of 
anxiety status in the determination of occupational 
choice is stressed as an important factor for the un- 
derstanding of the dynamics of interests. Since, in 
our society, occupations confer class status, indi- 
viduals will select occupations to either maintain 
their class status or ‘‘climb higher.’’ Thus, goals in- 
appropriate to ability, personality, etc., are often 
selected because of strong desire for social class 
status. The anxiety produced by such striving for 
status through occupational choice and achievement 
can have widespread effects on personality structure. 
Awareness of these needs in the client calls for more 
penetrating techniques than are usually employed in 
vocational counseling. ‘‘It is only when the basic 
motivations such as status anxiety are . . . clarified 
that the client can utilize meaningfully the psycho- 
metric results and occupational information.”— 
E. Raskin 

5585. Reeves, J. W., & Wilson, V. W. ( Nat. 
Inst. Industr. Psychol., London, Eng.) Vocational 
guidance in Warrington. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 
1949, 23, 97-111.—The vocational guidance program 
begun in 1946 in Warrington is described in con- 
siderable detail. The program is planned around 3 
general principles: (1) guidance consists of the 
effective relation of knowledge of the individual to 
knowledge of the occupations he may enter; (2) 
guidance is a gradual process lasting several years; 
and, (3) guidance requires the cooperation of the 
individual, parents, teachers, school officers, and 
employers.—G. S. Speer. 


5586. Roeber, Edward C. (U. Missouri, Co- 
lumbia.) The relationship between parts of the 
Kuder Preference Record and parts of the Lee- 
Thorpe Occupational Interest Inventory. J. educ. 
Res., 1949, 42, 598-608.—The relationship between 
results on these 2 instruments were studied for 160 
counselees seeking vocational guidance. The cor- 
relation between mechanical preference and me- 
chanical interest (.76) and between scientific pre- 
ference and interest in sciences (.79) approximated 
the coefficients desirable for reliability. Natural 
(Lee-Thorpe) was most closely correlated with 
Mechanical (Kuder); Business (Lee-Thorpe) with 
Clerical (Kuder). It is concluded that the 2 instru- 
ments supplement each other usefully. The Kuder 
supplements the Lee-Thorpe in the business and 
arts fields of interests. The Lee-Thorpe seems valu- 
able for agricultural and service preferences and 
manipulative interests —M. Murphy. 


5587. Salade, Dumitru. CAteva rezultate ale 
orientarii profesionale. (Some results of vocational 
guidance.) Rev. Psthol., 1947, 10, 298-314.—For 
purposes of validation of vocational guidance pro- 
cedures as used at the Vocational Guidance Office of 
Sibiu, a follow-up study of 300 advisees was con- 
ducted during 1945-46. The results obtained do not 
allow definite conclusions; they point out, however, 
the need for a reelaboration of the methods of voca- 
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tional guidance and, also, the need for a revision of 
the marking system in industry, in order to insure 
sufficient objectivity of any validating research.— 
A. Manoil. 

5588. Torrance, Paul. (Kansas State Coll., Man- 
hattan.) The role concept in a vocational guidance 
program. Childh. Educ., 1949, 25, 413-416.—Role 
playing in the elementary school is proposed as 
basic to vocational guidance. By assigning children 
various roles to act out in their groups, children be- 
come familiar with vocational requirements and 
receive valuable training in awareness, understand- 
ing, spontaneity and effectiveness.—G. H. Johnson. 


[See also abstract 5787. ] 
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5589. Berny, Adalbert. Symboles psychanaly- 
tiques de l’alchimie. (Psychoanalytical symbols of 
alchemy.) Psyché, 1948, 3, 1356-1364.—This is a 
philosophical explanation of psychoanalytical tech- 
niques which can be observed in many myths and 
legends. The revolt of the son against the father is 
one of many examples named, and examples include 
myths from various countries and also various ages. 
The tendency has been to seek something which is a 
panacea for all human ills, a sort of fountain of 
youth. Greek philosophy is cited prominently as 
also the Egyptian and Roman. The medicine for 
“‘cure-all’’ has been varied, and has included religion 
as also many psychoanalytical means, all of which 
strive for perfection, utopia, or satisfaction, and 
which may vary for different individuals. Passions, 
anxieties, and fears are shown or portrayed in these 
myths, and seem at least to indicate a realization of 
their existence in early times, conditions which psy- 
choanalysis delves in to-day.—0O. J. Jacobsen. 

5590. Braceland, F. J. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minn.) The philosophy of psychiatry. Dig. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1949, 17, 261-262; 264.—Abstract. 

5591. Brody, Eugene B. Psychologic tension and 
serum iodine levels in psychiatric patients without 
evidence of thyroid disease. Psychosom. Med., 
1949, 11, 70-73.—125 psychiatric patients without 
thyroid disease, ranging in age from 11 to 67 years, 
and with a variety of psychiatric classifications, were 
classified into higher and lower groups in terms of 
“tension” (exaggerated response in stress situations, 
inability to relax, etc.) and serum iodine levels were 
determined. ‘‘There were statistically significant, 
though very small, mean differences in serum precip- 
itable iodine concentration between patients with 
higher and those with lower levels of tension."’ It is 
suggested that gradual increases in thyroid activity 
may be associated with repeated stressful experi- 
ences and that increased neural sensitivity from 
higher thyroid hormone output may help perpetuate 
higher tension levels.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

5592. Diethelm, Oskar; Binger, Carl; Daniells, 
Helen E., Dunn, William H., Fraser, Alan W., 
Kohl, Richard N., Lhamon, William T., Ripley, 
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Herbert S., Robbins, Howard C., Woodward, Walter 
D., & Wolf, Stewart. Mental hygiene in a general 
hospital. Psychosom. Med., 1949, 11, 119-126.—The 
important role of emotions in health and illness, 
mental hygiene in gynecology and obstetrics, in 
pediatrics, is discussed. The importance of ade- 
quately trained personnel is emphasized and the re- 
lationship of the hospital to the community is con- 
sidered.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


5593. Fetterman, Joseph L. (Fetterman Clinic, 


Cleveland, O.) Practical lessons in psychiatry. 
Springfield, Ill.: C. C. Thomas, 1949. ix, 342 p. 
$5.75.—‘‘This book aims to present briefly several 


common neuropsychiatric disorders and the methods 
by which they are treated.” The following chapter 
headings show the range of topics covered: the 
patient and his personality; psychoneuroses; treat- 
ment of psychoneuroses; manic-depressive psychoses; 
psychopathic personality and other abnormalities; 
toxic and organic psychoses; neurosyphilis; epilepsy 
and the physical and mental sequelae of head 
trauma. Chapter references.— N. H. Pronko. 


5594. Flicker, David J. (8&2 Clinton Ave., New- 
ark 5, N. J.) Sedition: a case report. Psychiat. 
Quart. Suppl., 1947, 21, 187-199.—Questions are 
raised as to the psychic motives causing a member 
of any group to turn on his brothers and as to 
whether such a person is, in the medical and legal 
sense of the term, insane. This paper presents a case 
of such a person, a soldier who for political reasons 
refused to fight on the same side as the British or 
Russians. The author presents his general back- 
ground and material from psychiatric interviews. 
He concludes that “possibly all demagogues and 
their followers should be considered ‘insane’.” 
Certainly they often hold ideas which make it 
dangerous for them to be at large, but to carry psy- 
chiatry to such an extreme would constitute a 
dangerous academicism, a reductio ad absurdum.— 
W. A. Winntck. 


5595. Klein, Melanie. A contribution to the 
theory of anxiety and guilt. /nt. J. Psycho-Anal., 
1948, 29, 114-123.—Departing from Freud's and 
Abraham's theory of anxiety and guilt, Klein con- 
tends that they arise from the death instinct, whose 
destructive impulses are directed against the object 
of the libido and the interaction between aggression 
and libido—their polarity as well as fusion—ulti- 
mately causes anxiety and guilt.— N. H. Pronko. 


5596. Lehrman, Samuel R. (/00 W. 55th St., 
New York.) Preventive military psychiatry in the 
light of impending military conscription. Psychiat. 
Quart., 1948, 22, 302-316.—Preventive military 
psychiatry, which aims at prevention of psychiatric 
casualties, is best accomplished by: (1) the problem 
of selection—excluding from the armed forces those 
known to have psychiatric illness and those potenti- 
ally psychiatric casualties; (2) strengthening the 
psychological defenses of those already in service; 
(3) reducing to a minimum the noxious stimuli 
which are believed to precipitate psychiatric disease. 
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A case is reported which illustrates how certain 
factors interfere with efficient selection. Suggestions 
as to standards for improving the efficiency of selec- 
tion are given. 20 references.—M. P. Klinger. 


5597. Levine, Julius; Rinkel, Max; & Greenblatt, 
Milton. (Harvard Med. Sch., Boston, Mass.) Psy- 
chological and physiological effects of intravenous 
pervitin. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1948, 105, 429-434.— 
The physiological and psychological effects of 
pervitin, sodium amytol, and benzedrine were studied 
in 75 psychiatric cases. It was ascertained that 
pervitin has cephalotropic and sympathecotropic 
effects. It produced an emotionally charged free 
flow of material followed by a dramatic relief from 
tension. Mild depressions were often delayed. 
Physiological changes were evidenced including 
elevation of blood pressure, dryness of mouth, loss of 
appetite, etc. No significant change of EEG pat- 
terns occurred. The findings were then compared 
with those of the other drugs used in the study.— 
R. D. Weits. 


5598. Lhamon, William T. Relation between 
certain finger volume changes, electroencephalo- 
graphically manifested brain activity, and psycho- 
pathologic reactions. Psychosom. Med., 1949, 11, 
113-118.—‘“A study of 11 patients with a character- 
istic type of disorderly finger plethysmogram dis- 
closed that all of the patients demonstrated emo- 
tional outbursts accompanied by disturbances of 
thinking or impulsive behavior. Furthermore, 10 
of the patients had abnormal electroencephalo- 
graphic responses to hyperventilation, and 8 patients 
had excess slow wave activity without overbreath- 
ing.”” Physiological findings did not correlate sig- 
nificantly with diagnostic groups but the incidence 
of disorderly finger plethysmograms and abnormal 
electroencephalograms was low in patients not dem- 
onstrating emotional outbursts with disturbances of 
thinking and impulsive activity —J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


5599. McCartan, W., Ferguson, James, & Bailey, 
K. C. The relation of the mental hospital to the 
community. J. ment. Sci. Suppl., 1949, 94, 22-30.— 
McCartan points out that the hospital’s prestige 
depends upon the patients restored to health, and 
secondarily upon ordinary public relations and the 
esteem in which it is held by general practitioners. 
Bailey, in discussing the reluctance of patients to 
enter the hospital, lists as reasons the difficulty of 
getting out, the fear of social ostracism, and the fear 
of mixing with ‘“‘mad” patients. Better outpatient 
work and cooperation with physicians in the com- 
munity is advised. Ferguson reviews difficulties of 
recruiting and staffing hospitals—W. L. Wilkins. 


5600. Rees-Thomas, W. What the patient thinks. 
J. ment. Sci., 1949, 95, 1-9.—Patient opinion of what 
has contributed to his improvement should be 
assessed. Occupation and entertainment must be at 
a level which the patient’s education and thinking 
justifies. Latham’s 1815 ‘Hints respecting the gen- 
eral management and employment of insane persons” 
is quoted in full, with approbation.—W. L. Wilkins. 
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5601. Rhine, J. B. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.) 
Parapsychology and psychopathology. Dig. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1949, 17, 266.—Abstract. 

5602. Snoeck, A. De Psychologie van het Schuld- 
bewustzijn. (Psychology of the consciousness of 
guilt.) Utrecht: Het Spectrum, 1948. 277 p. Hfl. 
13, 50.—A tripartite work in which are discussed a 
theoretical-historical study of the conceptions of the 
consciousness of guilt, a report on experimental 
investigations from others and from the author, and 
finally a synthetic dissertation about delimitations 
and characteristics of the consciousness of guilt, with 
an explanation about psychological conditions and 
significance of the phenomenon. In the first part 
study is made of the work from Nietzsche and Jan- 
kélévitch, from phenomenologists as Scheler and 
Stoker, from empirists as Otto Kant and Freud. In 
the second part, experimental study, collections of 
material, experimental random tests and inquiries 
are discussed, and in the last part the consciousness 
of guilt is distinguished as sharp as possible from re- 
lated phenomena, a characteristic is made up, the 
psychological conditions are pointed out and func- 
tions and significance of the phenomenon are fast- 
ened down. It is defined and individual existing 
phenomena such as regret, depression, fear, anguish, 
and sense of shame, interweaved phenomena such as 
consciousness of unreasonableness and consciousness 
of punishableness, kernel-phenomena such as feeling 
of unworthiness, feeling of inferiority and conscious- 
ness of responsibility, are discussed. In the last 
chapter of part 3 the author goes further into the 
deeper significance of the consciousness of guilt, 
which may metaphysically be seen as a conscious 
unfaithfulness towards the own existence, towards 
oneself. 47 references.—M. Dresden. 

5603. Stransky, Erwin. Postwar psychiatry and 
neurology in Vienna. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1948, 105, 
426-428.—A summary of the developments in 
neurology and psychiatry since the spring of 1945 is 
presented. Emphasis is placed upon studies of the 
relationships between the vegetative nervous system 
and the psyche, shock therapy, electro-encephal- 
ography, and a variety of organic nervous system 
disorders.—R. D. Weitz. 

5604. Tamm, Alfhild. (Vendevigen 7, Lidingé, 
Sweden.) Felhandlingarnas psykologi. (Wrong- 
action psychology.) In Nord. Psykologmgte For- 
handl., (see 23: 5146), 115.—Abstract. 

5605. Zeegers, M. Ziekten van de geest. (Dis- 
eases of the psyche.) Baarn: Bosch & Keuning, 
1949. 300 p. Hfl. 5.90.—Morbid aberrations in the 
sphere of the psyche are looked at in connection with 
phenomena from normal psychical life. The first 
part discusses the connection between body and soul, 
the physical conditions for the psychical occurrence. 
The second part is dedicated to psychical phenomena 
and aberrations, e.g., observations, thinking, intel- 
ligence, memory, and feeling. Practical examples, 
illustrations, and cases of disease explain the sys- 
tematic discussed theme. In the third and last part, 
the following questions are answered: what is a 
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mental disease, where does it come from, and do 
remedies exist to cure such a disease. Causal and 
symptomatic therapy, endogenous diseases, dis- 
positional and developmental disorder, shock treat- 
ment, electroshock, surgery and psychotherapy are 
discussed, while a large place is made for clinical 
treatment and psychical state of health. This book 
is especially written for those who find their task in 
the psychical state of health, while it is, at the same 
time, an introduction into psychiatric problems. 
32 references.—M. Dresden. 


[See also abstracts 5145, 5264, 5550, 5789. } 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


5606. Brace, D. K. (U. Texas, Austin.) Motor 
learning of feeble-minded girls. Res. Quart. Amer. 
Ass. Hlth, 1948, 19, 269-275.—S0 girls, age 13 to 18, 
at the Austin State School with [Q's ranging from 
23 to 82, (Mean 52.98, S.D. 12.29) were studied to 
determine their ability to learn sport-type gross 
bodily motor skills and the effect of intelligence on 
motor learning and performance of motor skills. 
“The three motor tests involved 30 trials at bounc- 
ing a ball on a tennis racket, throwing a softball at a 
target, and kicking a soccer ball at a target. The 
learning tests were scored in two ways, namely, the 
gross total score, and the percent of possible gain 
following the first five trials.’’ In addition to the 
motor learning tests, each girl was scored on the 
Brace Motor Ability test; an Athletic Index; strength 
measures; and a Physical Fitness Index. The re- 
sults obtained seem to justify the conclusions that 
the IQ had slight relationship to ability to learn 
gross bodily motor skills of the sport type although 
it was greater in the feeble-minded than in intel- 
lectually normal girls of the same age range.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 


5607. DiMichael, Salvatore G. Employment of 
the mentally retarded. J. Rehabilit., 1949, 15(2), 
3-7.—Concern is expressed by the author about the 
possibility that the mentally retarded may become 
the forgotten group in rehabilitation. Misconcep- 
tions about the intellectually subnormal are listed. 
The basic conditions under which rehabilitation 
services are extended to the mentally subnormal are 
presented and the value of the 1Q in determining 
eligibility is discussed.— L. Long. 

5608. Nash, Alice Morrison. Mentally deficient; 
pseudo-socially successful: the boy who never grew 
up. Train. Sch. Bull., 1949, 46, 20-28.—The his- 
tory of a man who, at maturity, had a mental age of 
6 shows how usefulness and social adjustment are 
possible in a training school environment.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

5609. Yepsen, Lloyd N. Subnormal minds are 
abler than you think ; some factors in the rehabilita- 
tion of society’s forgotten folk. J. Rehabilit., 1949, 
15(2), 8-12.—Distinguishing characteristics of the 
mentally deficient person are discussed and statistics 
are presented as to the number of such persons. More 
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success in developing adjusted individuals will be 
obtained if the rehabilitation worker dealing with 
the mentally retarded follows through these 5 steps: 
identification, analysis, appropriate placement, 
prompt follow-up, and continued supervision. Each 
of these steps is disucssed by the author.—L. Long. 


[See also abstract 5532. ] 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


5610. Arlow, Jacob A. Anal sensations and feel- 
ings of persecution. Psychoanal. Quart., 1949, 18, 
79-84.—Excerpts from an analysis of a non-psycho- 
tic patient with persecution fantasies illustrate and 
confirm the observations of others that the per- 
secutor may be unconsciously identified with the 
patient’s feces in the rectum. Analysts should be 
alert to the detection of references and associations 
to anal sensations in cases of fantasied persecution 
or assault.— N. H. Pronko. 

5611. Bacon, Selden D. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) The administration of alcoholism rehabilita- 
tion programs. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1949, 10, 
1-47.—Increasing and extending understanding of 
alcoholism and of effective means of rehabilitation 
are primary to problems of personnel, location, 
equipment, records, therapy, and community rela- 
tionship.—W. L. Wilkins. 

5612. Barag, Gerda. A case of pathological 
jealousy. Psychoanal. Quart., 1949, 18, 1-18.—An 
account of a successful treatment of a patient show- 
ing a combination of phallic narcissism with partial 
feminine object choice.— N. H. Prenko. 


5613. Bromberg, Walter. Dynamic aspects of 
psychopathic personality. Psychoanal. Quart., 1948, 
17, 58-70.—Basic defects in the structure of the ego 
of the psychopathic personality are similar to, if not 
identical with, those found in the neurotic character. 
‘Theoretically, psychopathic personality should be 
a remediable condition. However, the ever-present 
attitudes of society towards psychopaths requires 
recognition in psychotherapy.” —L. N. Mendes. 

5614. Dearing, Mary Dickey. (Detroit Public 
Library, Detrowt, Mich.) Films on alcoholism. 
Amer. Libr. Ass. Bull., 1949, 43, 207-209.—This 
annotated bibliography includes 18 films and 8 film 
strips dealing with various aspects of the alcoholism 
problem.—C. M. Louttit. 

5615. Faure, J. Contribution a l’EEG de I’an- 
xiété. (Contribution to the EEG in anxiety.) EEG 
clin. Neurophysiol., 1949, 1, 124-125.—Abstract. 

5616. Feldman, S.S. Fear of mice. Psychoanal. 
Quart., 1949, 18, 227—230.—Phobic reactions to mice 
are explained mostly as responses to phallic symbols 
that signify sexual intercourse. The motivation and 
the actual content of the symptom are shown to have 
a varied, individual specificity in a number of cases. 
— N. H. Pronko. 

5617. Fodor, Nandor. (870 Seventh Ave., 
York.) The _ poltergeist—psychoanalyzed. 


New 
Psy- 


chiat. Quart., 1948, 22, 195—-203.—This phenomenon 
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is becoming more popular, but little has been done 
to determine whether medical or psychological ther- 
apy can effectively stop or cure distrubances of such 
a ghostly character. Illustrative cases show that 
environmental condition may lend itself to an un- 
conscious projection and dramatization of the pa- 
tient’s conflict into ghostly manifestations. Un- 
happy memories appear as a symptom would. 
Treatment of a case is given in detail—M. P. 
Klinger. 


5618. Forel, O. L. (St. Prex, Switzerland.) Re- 
sentment: an obstacle to reeducation. Ment. Hyg., 
N. Y., 1949, 33, 177-199.—Following Max Scheler’s 
argument, it is concluded that 4 conditions are ob- 
served in any resentment: injustice suffered, power- 
lessness to do anything about it, refusal to acknowl- 
edge the inferiority, and drives resulting from the 
thwarted desire for revenge. The mental effects are 
classified as depreciation of advantages enjoyed by 
others, exaltation of the unfortunate, resentment 
coloring the entire mental life, searching for other 
sufferers who might become followers, and echo- 
thymia. Applications of these considerations are 
made to the family and the problem of rearing chil- 
dren reasonably free from resentment, and to in- 
dustrial conflict—W. L. Wilkins. 


5619. Glauber, I. Peter. Observations on a pri- 
mary form of anhedonia. Psychoanal. Quart., 1949, 
18, 67—78.—*‘Anhedonia, a lack of conscious pleas- 
ure, is presented as a clinical entity. This state is 
traced to its antecedents—a series of defensive 
reactions following very early and fairly specific 
traumata. The patients studied had schizoid char- 
acters. Attempts to establish object relationships 
result in a more or less stable state of anhedonia with 
periodic crises which threaten or terminate it. An 
economic and structural hypothesis, corresponding 
to the phenomenology, is presented. The genetic 
sequence is: pathogenic stimuli—oral-narcissistic 
fixation (first defense)—distance mechanism (second- 
ary defense stabilizing the fixation)—anhedonia.”"— 
N. H. Pronko. 


5620. Haines, William H., Hoffman, Harry R., & 
Esser, Robert A. (2600 S. California Ave., Chicago, 
Ill.) Commitments under the criminal sexual psy- 
chopath law in the criminal court of Cook County, 
Illinois. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1948, 105, 420-425.— 
The Illinois laws pertaining to sexual psychopathy 
are described in detail. Typical cases covered by the 
law are presented.—R. D. Weits. 


5621. Hart, Henry Harper. (Columbia U., N.Y.) 
Narcissistic equilibrium. Jnt. J. Psycho-Anal., 
1947, 28, 106-114.—Narcissistic equilibrium, which 
is maintained by a harmonious integration in the 
personality of identifications of the superego, may 
be disturbed by the need for compensatory self- 
inflation and other phenomena. ‘Narcissism, how- 
ever compensatory, is not in itself a source of danger 
but a signal of inadequate control of the ego over its 
instinctive drive.” 78-item bibliography.—L. N. 
Mendes. 
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5622. Katan, Maurits. Schreber’s delusion of the 
end of the world. Psychoanal. Quart., 1949, 18, 
60-66.—The role of delusions as a technique for 
warding off the homosexual tendencies of Schreber 
is discussed.— N. H. Pronko. 

5623. Kennard, Margaret A. Significance of 
abnormal EEGs in disorders of behavior. EEG clin. 
Neurophysiol., 1949, 1, 118-119.—Abstract. 


5624. Kinsey, Alfred C., Pomeroy, Wardell B., 
Martin, Clyde E., & Gebhard, Paul H. (U. Indiana, 
Bloomington.) Concepts of normality and abnormal- 
ity in sexual behavior. In Hoch, Paul H. & Zubin, 
Joseph. Psychosexual development in health and 
disease, (see 23: 5264), 11-32.—Current concepts of 
normality and abnormality in human sexual be- 
havior are based on moral evaluations. The so- 
called perversions result from a disparity between 
basic biologic heritages and the traditional code. 
Society’s reaction to the “‘pervert’s” departure from 
the code or the individual's fear of discovery is most 
often responsible for his personality maladjustments. 
The problem is more a matter of adjustment be- 
tween the individual and society rather than one of 
psychopathology.— N. H. Pronko. 

5625. Lipton, Samuel D., & Kezur, Edward. 
(Cincinnats (O.) General Hosp.) Dissociated per- 
sonality; status of a case after five years. Psychiat. 
Quart., 1948, 22, 252-256.—This report is a 5-year 
follow-up of a case studied and reported in 1942. 
After a lapse of 5 years the patient seems clearly 
schizophrenic; second, there has been continuation 
of dissociation over the 5-year period; third, there 
has been evidence of integration of the dissociated 
personality. This, it is suggested, might be con- 
sidered spontaneous and is related to therapy only 
insofar as therapy consisted of casual contacts with- 
out overt reference to the dissociation—M. P. 
Klinger. 

5626. McCarthy, Raymond G. (Yale Plan Clinic, 
New Haven, Conn.) Group therapy in alcoholism. 
Transcriptions of a series of sessions recorded in an 
outpatient clinic. I. Introduction and first two ses- 
sions. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1949, 10, 63-108.— 
As a means of affording insight into the personality 
of alcoholic patients and to provide a basis for 
evaluating the form of therapy, the introductory 
remarks of the leader and the discussions for the 
first 2 of 16 group therapy sessions are presented 
from electrical recordings.—W. L. Wilkins. 


5627. Manson, Morse P. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.) A psychometric analysis of 
psychoneurotic and psychosomatic characteristics 
of alcoholics. J. clin. Psychol., 1949, 5, 77-83.—To 
evaluate psychoneurotic tendencies in alcoholics, 
474 non-psychotic, non-chronic alcoholics were com- 
pared with 474 non-alcoholics on the Cornell Selectee 
Index, Form N, and the Manson Evaluation test. 
All subjects were volunteers. Although there was 
much over-lapping, alcoholics, both male and fe- 
male, made significantly higher neurotic scores than 
non-alcoholics. An item analysis of the CSI was 
done and cutting points determined to differentiate 
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alcoholics from non-alcoholics. Applying this cutting 
point, the CSI identified approximately 75% of the 
cases; the Manson Evaluation, about 80% of the 
cases. Both tests were slightly more predictive 
with females. The 2 tests correlated .80 for males 
and .77 for females.— L. B. Heathers. 


5628. Romm, May E. Some dynamics in fetish- 
ism. Psychoanal. Quart., 1949, 18, 137-153.— 
Analysis of a patient with a hair-cutting fetishism 
involving his wife is interpreted in terms of an ex- 
pression of strong homosexual feelings toward his 
father. Therapy resulted from directing his psycho- 
logical energy away from his projective defenses to- 
ward constructive activity.— N. H. Pronko. 


5629. Rypins, Senta. Joseph Turner and the 
first inebriate asylum. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1949, 
10, 127-134.—An historical account of the troubles 
Turner had in the New York State Inebriate Asylum, 
founded in 1857, on the grounds now occupied by 
the Binghampton State Hospital.—W. L. Wilkins. 


5630. Saul, Leon J. Feminine significance of the 
nose. Psychoanal. Quart., 1948, 17, 51-57.—3 
dreams of a man whose central problem was latent 
homosexuality show the use of the nose as represent- 
ing a vagina; also a connection of both these organs 
with the anus. There is a suggestion that this pa- 
tient’s unconscious feminine wishes were a factor in 
his pruritus ani and possibly in his sinusitis. 19 
references.— L. N. Mendes. 

5631. Shilkret, Harry H. Psychogenic sneezing 
and yawning. Psychosom. Med., 1949, 11, 127-128. 
—A case is presented of a female patient suffering 
with almost continuous sneezing spells occasionally 
interrupted with brief periods of yawning. ‘Gun 
powder smoke”’ was alleged to have initiated the 
trouble. Standard tests, including inhalation of 
various mixtures of “gun powder smoke’”’ failed to 
reveal any allergy. Both the disappearance and the 
recurrence of the symptoms were brought about 
through suggestion. It was concluded that the 
symptoms were purely psychogenic in origin.— 
J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


5632. Simmel, Ernst. Alcoholism and addiction. 
Psychoanal. Quart., 1948, 17, 6-31.—Addictions 
offer a perfect subterfuge for the postwar ego. Not 
only amenability to treatment but also the degree 
and quality of the disintegration of the ego is taken 
into consideration in a classification of alcholic 
mental disorders. Therapeutic principles employed 
by Alcoholics Anonymous correspond basically to 
psychoanalytic findings.— L. N. Mendes. 


5633. Spalding, Willard B. (U. Jilinois, Urbana.), 
& Montague, John R. Alcohol and human affairs, 
with an appendix on tobacco and narcotics. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1949. vii, 
248 p.—Principal chapters in this factual text de- 
signed for secondary school use relate to the general 
backgrounds of the social problems of alcohol, the 
aspects of manufacturing, effects of alcohol on the 
individual and on society, legal controls, religious 
sanctions, the various therapies and other aids for 
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alcoholics, the responsibility of the individual 
citizen.—W. L. Wilkins. 

5634. Stern, Erich. A propos d’une évocation de 
chiffres. (About a calling out of numbers.) Sch- 
weiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1948, 7, 175-179.—A 
case is reported as a clear instance of an unconscious 
mechanism. In the course of an analysis a woman 
patient shows resistance and attempts to refute 
Freud's theory. When asked to give a number at 
will she responds with a 5 digit number which turns 
out to be the date of her unhappy marriage, the 
cause of her troubles. English summary.—KX. F. 
Muensinger. 

5635. Stoenescu, Th. Contributie clinicé la 
problema igienii mintale. (Clinical contribution to 
the problem of mental hygiene.) Rev. Psihol., 1946, 
9, 201-208.—This is a psychological analysis of one 
case of mental abnormality showing the gradual on- 
set of the abnormality in relation to unfavorable 
environmental conditions. The author distinguishes 
the following determining factors: ‘emotional shock 
due to early separation from family, emotional in- 
stability, creation of inferiority feelings, slow tem- 
perament, slight intellectual deficiency and lack of 
vocational guidance.""—A. Manoil. 

5636. Thorne, Frederick C. (U. Vermont, Bur- 
lington.) The attitudinal pathoses. J. clin. Psychol., 
1949, 5, 1-21.—‘'For the purpose of more exact 
differentiation of syndromes of maladjustment in 
which pathological constellations of attitudes are 
the primary etiologic factor, an improved nomen- 
clature and classification has been presented. A new 
diagnostic category, arbitrarily labeled as the atti- 
tudinal pathoses, is defined to include the group of 
more or less complex personality disorders deter- 
mined by pathological constellations of attitudes. 
This new diagnostic category is differentiated from 
the psychoneuroses as being more limited, conscious, 
voluntary and intellectual, and as occurring in per- 
sons with intact physical and mental resources. 
The category is intended to describe a large number 
of eccentric or deviant personalities which cannot be 
properly classified under the psychoneuroses or 
psychoses. The attitudinal pathoses are learned 
reactions, and therefore subject to unlearning and 
relearning. Diagnostic and therapeutic considera- 
tions are discussed in detail with illustrative case 
histories.’"— L. B. Heathers. 

5637. Tiebout, Harry M. (215 Milbank Av., 
Greenwich, Conn.) The act of surrender in the 
therapeutic process with special reference to alcohol- 
ism. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1949, 10, 48-58.—The 
key to the understanding of the conversion process is 
found in the act of surrender, which is unconscious 
and not willed by the patient, and occurs when the 
unconscious defiance and grandiosity are for a time 
rendered powerless by circumstance or reality. In 
several processes, including catharsis, the improve- 
ment is actually a state of surrender induced by an 
act of surrender. This, if maintained, supplies an 
emotional tone to all thinking and feeling, and in- 
sures healthy adjustment.—W. L. Wilkins. 
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Sprecn DIsoRDERS 


5638. Henderson, Peter. The incidence of stam- 
mering and speech defects in school children. Mon. 
Bull. Minn. Hlth & Emerg. Publ. Hlth Lab. Sero., 
1947, 6, 102-105.—The study was conducted in a 
county borough, partly industrial and partly resi- 
dential, with a school population of between 13,000 
and 14,000 children. Of this group, 77 were found 
to be stammerers, 175 had defective articulation, 
and 13 had cleft palate speech. Data are given show- 
ing the degree of defect for different kinds of schools, 
separately for boys and girls.—(Courtesy of Child 
Developm. Abstr.) 


5639. Moses, Paul Vocal analysis. Arch. 
Otolaryng., Chicago, 1948, 48, 171-186.—Terms to 
describe the acoustic attributes of the voice are 
offered: Range—‘‘from the highest tone which the 
speaker is able to produce down to the lowest’; 
normally, the lower third of the entire range is used 
for speaking. Register (“head,’’ ‘“‘middle,’’ and 
“‘chest”’)—a physical phenomenon resulting from an 
energetic change in the muscular co-ordination 
within the vocal cords; the middie or mixed register 
normally used in speaking is a well balanced co- 
ordination of the whole width of the vocal cords. 
Resonance—the cavities (oral, nasal, chest, etc.) 
toward which the tone is directed. Glottal stroke— 
due to compression of the vocal cords in starting a 
tone or a vowel. Breathy voice—occurring when the 
vocal cords are not completely closed. Respiration 
—(further work is required to classify the control- 
ling functions of the respiratory apparatus.) 
Rhythm—arrangements of sound phenomena which 
repeat themselves after about equal periods. Speed 
—rate of speaking. Melism—‘‘a certain ‘touch’ by 
means of special values of pitch, duration, intensity, 
and range, aimed at the listener’s reaction.’’ The 
physiologic and pathologic correlates of these char- 
acteristics are discussed.—A. C. Hoffman. 


5640. Pitrelli, Ferdinand R. (Central Islip (N. 
Y.) State Hosp.) Psychosomatic and Rorschach 
aspects of stuttering. Psychiat. Quart., 1948, 22, 
175-194.—This is a preliminary report of compara- 
tive clinical and Rorschach findings among non- 
psychotic stutterers, psychotic stutterers, and psy- 
chotics who were formerly stutterers. A case 
history and Rorschach protocol of a nonpsychotic 
stutterer is given. The Rorschach confirms the 
clinical findings. Conclusions in brief are: Stuttering 
is symptomatic of a character neurosis. It is a de- 
fense against the coming into awareness of repressed 
instinctual urges. Treatment by hypnotism or pen- 
tothal without adequate psychotherapy may be 
followed by another symptom, by panic, or by 
psychosis. Stuttering is far less prevalent among 
psychotics than among the general population. 31 
references.—M. P. Klinger. 

5641. Smith, Max. (City Coll., New York.) 
Teaching an aphasic how to write again. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1948, 4, 419-423.—“An aphasic patient 
who responded well to direct reteaching in reading 
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and arithmetic showed great difficulty in relearning 
to write. In this connection it was found very 
helpful to use associations of the following type: from 
(a), the name of a letter, through (b) a word or 
phrase beginning with that letter, then through (c) 
the visual image of an object indicated by the fore- 
going word or phrase and resembling in shape the 
capital printed form of the letter, and to (d) the 
copying of that mental image in writing. A set of 
alphabetic associations of this sort is presented.” 
—L. B. Heathers. 


[See also abstract 5725. ] 


CrimE & DELINQUENCY 


5642. Beeche, Hector. Servicio social crimino- 
logico. (Criminological social service.) Criminalia, 
Méx., 1948, 14, 354-376.—This is a biographical 
account on a biotypological synthesis. The first 
section deals with historical developments in the 
fields of what one might call anthropological crimi- 
nology; the second section deals with a laboratory of 
clinical criminology. The proposed institute of 
criminology should be subdivided in 2 divisions: 
clinics and laboratories and a police school. The 
former to contain inter alia: medical clinics in path- 
ological anatomy, sexology, traumatology, radi- 
ology, toxicology; bureaus of civil and criminal 
identification, photography, ballistics, graphology. 
The police school to consist of courses on 3 levels for 
police agents, medical and law students, and special- 
ists, e.g., judges. It should contain further a mu- 
seum, libraries, and a press and 4 scientific divisions 
in biology, sociology, statistics and juvenile de- 
linguency.—J. H. Bunzel. 

5643. Bergler, Edmund. (25/1 Central Park West, 
New York.) “Crime and Punishment”: Why 
punishment fails to prevent crime. Psychiat. Quart. 
Suppl., 1947, 21, 263-303.—The reason why the 
deterrence theory of punishment produces poor re- 
sults in the prevention of crime is asserted to be that 
actually the criminal unconsciously desires to be 
punished. Criminotics, in contrast to neurotics, act 
under the influence of pre-oedipal, rather than oedi- 
pal, conflict. ‘‘The deepest and dynamically most 
effective core in the unconscious conflict of the 
criminotic is the compensatory, concealed helpless- 
ness, expressed originally toward the mother and 
only later shifted toward society.”” Criminal ag- 
gression is differentiated from neurotic aggression. 
In this connection, several theories of conscience are 
discussed, with an exposition of the Bergler-Jekels 
theory. Because of the vast amount of psychological 
masochism present in criminotics, the author is 
pessimistic about their curability—W. A. Winnick. 

5644. Birkeness, Valborg (Si. Paul Public Schs, 
St. Paul, Minn.), & Johnson, Harry C. A compara- 
tive study of delinquent and non-delinquent adoles- 
cents. J. educ. Res., 1949, 42, 561-572.—Compari- 
sons were made between 25 delinquent and 25 non- 
delinquent adolescents. The 2 groups were equiva- 
lent in age, intelligence quotient, sex, grade in school. 
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Grade repetition was more frequent for the non- 
delinquents, but their attendance was more regular 
and their scholastic achievement higher. The home 
environment of the non-delinquents was more whole- 
some than that of the other group, but 5 times as 
many of the delinquents _as of the non-delinquents 
had parents of the professional class. Comparison 
of the 2 groups by means of the American Council 
on Education cumulative record card showed the 
non-delinquents to be superior in creativeness, re- 
sponsibility, resourcefulness, influence on their 
associates, feelings of security and acceptance, de- 
finiteness of purpose.— M. Murphy. 


5645. Harris, Dale B. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) The socialization of the delinquent. 
Child Develpm., 1948, 19, 143-154.—A systematic 
review of the relevant literature is presented on the 
socialization process of delinquents as affected by the 
community, the home, and the school. Contrary to 
popular thinking the delinquent is well socialized, 
but only within a deviant peer group through 
which he seeks status and ego-development. He has 
failed to interiorize adult norms, usually because he 
comes from unstable home environments where 
social controls are lax or non-existent or from com- 
munities in transition. Failing to participate 
effectively in school, the delinquent tends to seek 
status in areas where adult restrictions are minimal. 
His value system has been shown to differ from non- 
delinquents, but more research is needed on the 
process of interiorization of these values. 31 refer- 
ences.—E. W. Gruen. 

5646. Harvey, Louise F. (Los Angeles City 
Schs, Calif.) The delinquent Mexican boy. J. 
educ. Res., 1949, 42, 573-585.—A group of 75 de- 
linquent Mexican boys was compared with 75 Ameri- 
can delinquent boys. The socio-economic status of 
the Mexican delinquents was inferior to that of the 
Americans, but not inferior to that of typical Mexi- 
can families. Mexican delinquents had lower average 
intelligence ratings, but there were more of the Ameri- 
cans who were mentally deficient. Psychiatric ab- 
normalities were more frequent among the Ameri- 
cans. In the psychiatric cases a difference was noted 
between the 2 groups. The Mexican boys seemed to 
be trying aggressively to meet a frustrating condi- 
tion; the American boys seemed to be retreating 
from reality —M. Murphy. 

5647. Lunden, Walter A. (Jowa St. Coll., Ames.) 
Captivity psychosis among prisoners of war. 
crim. Law Criminol., 1949, 39, 721-733.—The psy- 
chological differences between the criminal prisoner 
and the prisoner of war are explained. Discussion of 
the various aspects of war imprisonment include: 
(1) the mentality of the prisoner at time of capture 
and later stages; (2) adjustment to stockade life; 
(3) the abrasion of time; and (4) sex habits of war 
prisoners. The incidence or severity of captivity 
psychosis depends upon conditions of the camp and 
individual differences.— V. M. Stark. 


5648. Machtinger, S. J. (Northwestern U., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) Psychiatric testimony for the impeach- 
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ment of witnesses in sex cases. J. crim. Law 
Criminol., 1949, 39, 750-754.—The necessity for 
proper inquiry into the veracity of complaints re- 
garding sexual misconduct is pointed up. Psycho- 
logical probing is essential in order to investigate 
whether or not a sexual accusation is the fabrication 
of a psychopathic mind. It is concluded that the 
testimony of psychiatrists and liberalizing the rules 
of evidence are needed.—V. M. Stark. 

5649. Reinhardt, James M., & Fisher, Edward C. 
(U. Nebraska, Lincoln.) The sexual psychopath 
and the law. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1949, 39, 734— 
742.—The need for new juridicial procedures which 
would effectively control dangerous sex perverts is 
discussed. The definitional difficulties and the prob- 
lem of securing adequate testimony require a realistic 
legal approach based on psychological findings. 
Legislative progress already made in several states 
is noted.—V. M. Stark. 

5650. Rodrigues da Costa Doria, Jofo. (Institute 
of Criminology, Bahia, Brazil.) A mulher men- 
struada perante a lei (psico-patologia forense). 
(The menstruating woman before the law (forensic 
psychopathology).) Impr. méd., Rio de J., 1947, 
22(397), 25-26.—The literature is reviewed pertain- 
ing to the following topics: (1) normal menstruation; 


(2) pathological menstruation; (3) menstruation 
and crime; (4) menstruation and suicide; (5) men- 
struation and responsibility. It is concluded from 


the review that menstruation which is a physiological 
phase of the life of woman has a great influence over 
her organism, perturbs her endocrinism, and in some 


cases produces real psychoses and neuroses, trans- 
forming completely the character of the woman, 
leading her to crime and to suicide. Varied authors 


insist that a woman committing crime in the phase 
of menstrual psychosis is irresponsible—F. C. 
Sumner. 

5651. Ruiz-Funes, 
(The crisis of the prison.) 


La crisis de la 
Havana: Jesus 


Mariano. 


prision. 

Montero, 1949. (Biblioteca Juridica de Autores 
Cubanos y Extranjeros, Vol. CXXXI.) 311 p— 
[his is a philosophical discussion of issues and 
methods in penology interlarded with factual and 
historical material, ending with a critical over-view 
of the effects of imprisonment. Among topics dis- 
cussed: personality of criminals, resocialization prob- 


lems, criminological examinations, history of pen- 
ology, theories of punishment, comparative prison 
systems, effects of solitary confinement, summaries 
of biographies of prisoners, and an evaluation of 
prison systems. Bibliography of 150 titles together 
with a list of 30 articles and books by the author.— 
R. J. Corsint. 

5652. (Wattenberg, William W.] (Wayne U., 
Detroit, Mich.) Boy repeaters, 1946-1947. Detroit 
Mich.: Crime Prevention Bureau, Detroit Police 
Department, n.d.[1949?]. 58 p.—This report de- 
scribes 672 boys who were in trouble with the Detroit 
Police Department in 1946 and who were again con- 
tacted on complaint by the police in 1947. They are 
compared with a group of 1,465 boys who were inter- 
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viewed on complaint in 1946 but who were not in 
trouble in 1947. 62 comparative tables are presented 
dealing with factors such as the intelligence of the 
boys studied, their attitudes toward home, mother 
and father, physical and sexual development, their 
appearance and grooming, etc. The factors analyzed 
are discussed in terms of their respective relation- 
ships to the presence or absence of recidivism.— 
R. D. Weitz. 

5653. Wittman, Phyllis (Ji/. Dept. Public Welfare, 
Springfield.), & Astrachan, Myrtle. Psychological 
investigation of a homicidal youth. J. clin. Psychol., 
1949, 5, 88-93.—The authors report the results of a 
psychological study of a homicidal youth. On the 
basis of psychological test data alone, it was con- 
cluded that the youth was an hysteric. This diag- 
nosis was later supported by the social history and 
the neurological examination.— L. B. Heathers. 


[See also abstracts 5523, 5571, 5668. } 


PSYCHOSES 


5654. Altschule, M. D., & Lorenz, M. (McLean 
Hosp., Waverley, Mass.) Observations of nitrite- 
induced postural syncope in patients with mental 
diseases. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1949, 71, 
6-9.—24 patients (11 schizophrenic) and 24 control 
normal adults were observed, while lying on a tilt- 
able board, before, during, and after the administra- 
tion of controlled dosages of sodium nitrite. Normal 
subjects, upon being tilted, showed little or no in- 
crease in vasomotor activity, while most of the ex- 
perimental subjects showed an increased reactivity 
of the vasomotor mechanisms with sudden postural 
change. These results suggest that need for ‘‘caution 
in ascribing the onset of, or changes in overt psycho- 
tic manifestations definitely to psychological factors 
whenever evidences of changes in physiological 
status of the brain are absent on superficial examin- 
ation.”” The datum is also reported that lobotomy 
(in 7 cases of schizophrenia) ‘‘causes no distinctive 
change in postural vasomotor reactivity when time 
for complete healing is allowed." — L. A. Pennington. 


5655. Bianchi, John A. (Brooklyn (N. Y.) State 
Hospital), & Chiarello, Carmelo J. Comparative 
results of electric shock and metrazol treatments of 
dementia praecox. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl. 1947, 21, 
304—311.—Results are reviewed of the treatment of 
502 dementia praecox patients, 249 of whom were 
treated with metrazol and 253 treated with electric 
shock. The authors conclude that metrazol was 
more effective than electric shock. This held true 
whether or not patients had had previous shock 
therapy and for all types of dementia praecox.— 
W. A. Winnick. 

5656. Cameron, Kenneth. The psychiatric as- 
pects of tropical service in the Navy. J. ment. Sci., 
1949, 95, 133-139.—The influence of heat in 100 
psychiatric cases is assessed. It is suggested that 
heat in the tropics affects immediate retention, and 
does so metabolically, not emotionally. The general 
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effects upon a man in his first 6 months, after a year, 
and after 5 years are discussed. Analysis of 135 con- 
secutive hospitalizations reveals a pre-psychotic 
tropical syndrome.—W. L. Wilkins. 

5657. Clow, Hollis E. (New York Hosp., West- 
chester Division, White Plains, N. Y.) The outlook 
for patients admitted to a mental hospital after the 
age of 60. N. Y. St. J. Med., 1948, 48, 2357-2363. 
—Of 365 mental patients above 60 years of age 
admitted to the New York Hospital, Westchester 
Division, during the 10-year period from Jan. 1, 
1936, to Jan. 1, 1946, 64.9% suffered from reactions 
of a functional type and 35.1% from organic impair- 
ment. On leaving the hospital 24.1% had recovered; 
19.7% were much improved; 20.3% were improved; 
21.4% were unimproved. 14.5% had died in the 
hospital. Patients with functional mental disorders 
showed marked capacity for recovery, particularly 
in the case of manic-depressive disorders. In patients 
with organic brain pathology the recovery rate was 
not so favorable, no recoveries being obtained in the 
33 patients with senile psychosis, although 19.7% of 
those suffering from cerebral arteriosclerosis showed 
substantial improvement. The recovery rate was 
higher, the younger the patients. Patients forming 
the material of this report (218 women and 147 men) 
averaged normal to above normal in intelligence and 
education.— F. C. Sumner. 


5658. Duval, Addison M. Clinical studies in 
schizophrenia. Med. Ann. Dist. Columbia, 1948, 
17(2), 92-97; 133.—Essentials of the history and 
progressive concepts of classification, treatment, 
diagnosis and prognosis of this disease are given.— 
(Courtesy of Biol. Absir.) 

5659. Fabing, Howard D. Combined coramine- 
electroshock therapy in the treatment of psychotic 
excitement. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1948, 105, 435- 
438.—100 consecutive patients were treated by a 
new method of shock therapy at the Christ Hospital 
in Cincinnati. This method consists of intravenous 
administration of 5cc coramine before application of 
electroshock. It has been found to have especially 
great value with psychotics who are in great excite- 
ment. No advantage was found in using this tech- 
nique with simple melancholia where excitement is 
not present. The schizophrenic patients required 
the greatest number of treatments. The average 
was 7.5 treatments. 9 acutely maniacal patients 
were successfully treated with an average of 9.5 
treatments. This is lower than the orthodox number 
of electroshock treatments required for the average 
acute manic patient. ‘‘No statistical summary, 
however, can give a picture of the dramatic sudden- 
ness with which these various forms of excitement 
are often allayed after as few as one or two such 
treatments.’’—S. H. Schpoont. 


5660. Funkhouser, James B. (5605 Grove Ave., 
Richmond, Va.) The symptomatic use of electric 
convulsive therapy for acute psychoses of military 
personnel. Psychiat. Quart., 1948, 22, 204-212.— 
294 cases of acute military psychoses were treated 
with electric shock. Improvement was brought 
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about in 68%. Electric shock was found of value in 
cases of food refusal, cerea flexibilitas, psychomotor 
excitement, depression, mutism, and soiling, as well 
as certain delusions and hallucinations. Poor results 
are reported for silliness, inappropriate mood, soma- 
tic delusions and delusions of self-importance.— 
M. P. Klinger. 

5661. Gabel, Joseph. Swift et la schizophrénie. 
(Swift and schizophrenia.) Psyché, 1949, 4, 253- 
258.—Johnathan Swift, it seems, is the first author to 
describe schizophrenia symptoms in a very different 
manner. The author severely criticizes Swift’s 
contentions, which seem to be based and influenced 
by geometry and mathematics. The versions of other 
authors are described, including Minkowski, Wolff, 
Rossi, Valery, Lukacs and Glibert-Robin. Swift's 
opinions are given as morbid introspections, lacking 
in reality and justice, and seemingly something be- 
longing, not in our world, but back many centuries. 
—0O. I. Jacobsen. 


5662. Gabel, Joseph. Symbolisme et schizo- 
phrénie. (Symbolism and schizophrenia.) Schwets. 
Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1948, 7, 268-286.—In schizo- 
phrenics the symbol is completely identified with 
the symbolized object. Their morbid rationalism 
may thus be interpreted as a hypertrophy of the 
function of identification—K. F. Muensinger. 


5663. Hill, Denis, & Rowntree, D. The spontane- 
ous variability of the EEG in some schizophrenics. 
EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1949, 1, 117.—Abstract. 


5664. Hoskins, R. G., & Pincus, Gregory. 
(Worcester Foundation for Experimental Biology, 
Shrewsbury, Mass.) Sex-hormone relationships in 
schizophrenic men. Psychosom. Med., 1949, 11, 
102-109.—23 normal men, 11 normal women, and 29 
schizophrenic men were compared on urinary output 
of 17-ketosteroids, androgen, and estrogen. The 
ratios of these substances to each other were cal- 
culated. Although there was considerable over- 
lapping, women excreted more estrogen and less 
androgen and 17-ketosteroids than did the male sub- 
jects; the difference in the means being statistically 
significant. Estrogen output of the male patients 
was lower than that of the women, but was higher 
than that of the normal males. ‘‘In all these various 
hormonal categories, therefore, the schizophrenic 
men showed a definite approach toward the feminine 
patterns but remained more ‘“‘masculine’’ than 
normal women.’’"—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


5665. Jones, G. N., & McCowan, P.K. (Crichton 
Royal, Dumfries, Scotland.) Leucotomy in the 
periodic psychoses. J. ment. Sci., 1949, 95, 101-114. 
—3 manic-depressives and 9 periodic catatonics with 
average psychotic history of 14 years and CA of 36 
were operated with 5 recoveries and 5 considered 
markedly improved. Periodicity was abolished in 
all but one case. The role of the hypothalamus in 
periodicity is discussed.—W. L. Wilkins. 

5666. McGraw, Robert Bush. (Neurological Inst., 
New York.) Favorable mental disorders in the 
elderly. J. Geront., 1948, 3(4 Suppl.), 11.—Abstract. 
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5667. Major, Stephen. (Binghamton (N. YF.) 
State Hosp.) The electrocardiogram in catatonic 
schizophrenia. N. Y. St. J. Med., 1948, 48, 1489- 
1491.—Electrocardiograms of 52 young schizo- 
phrenics (catatonic and hebephrenic types) in whom 
no evidence existed of cardiac disease were abnormal 
in catatonics. These abnormalities of P-R intervals, 
P, R, and T waves, and ST segments are attributed 
to the unbalanced autonomic nervous system. All 
subjects were of the asthenic-athletic habitus.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

5668. Milner, K.O. The environment as a factor 
in the aetiology of criminal paranoia. J. ment. Sci., 
1949, 95, 124-132.—4 cases, 2 libelous and 2 of 
murder, are detailed to illustrate that much of the 
paranoid’s story may be based on fact, especially 
when a person of no apparent predisposition is ap- 
parently trapped by circumstances and uses violence 
to resolve his conflict. No statements should be re- 
garded as delusional just because they are improb- 
able.—W. L. Wilkins. 

5669. Morf, Gustav. Die Intelligenz des Schizo- 
thymen. (The intelligence of the schizothyme.) 
Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1948, 7, 311.— 
Abstract. 

5670. Myerson, Abraham. Scrutiny, social anx- 
iety, and inner turmoil in relationship to schizo- 
phrenia. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1948, 105, 401-409.— 


Acting in an appropriate manner on the stage of life 
carries with it, tor some unfortunates, first, adverse 
reactions to social contact; second, pathological re- 


sponse to scrutiny; third, grave disorganization of the 
feeling of scrutiny incident to distortion of the con- 


cealment-revealment polarity; and fourth, a result- 
ant inner turmoil out of which arise the symptoms of 
mental disorder. This hypothesis is presented and 
developed by the author in an attempt to set down 


the evaluation of certain mental disturbances, 
originating in the social life of man and resulting in 
anxiety states and schizophrenia.—R. D. Weitis. 


5671. Pacella, Bernard L. (563 Park Ave., New 
York.) Electronarcosis in psychiatric therapy. 
N. Y. St. J. Med., 1948, 48, 2387-—2389.—The author 
reports the results of his use of electronarcosis in a 
total of 45 patients (12 men and 33 women): 39 were 
diagnosed as dementia praecox, 3 as manic-depres- 
sive psychosis, and 3 as involutional psychosis. All 
of the manic-depressive and involutional melancho- 
lias exhibited complete remission of symptoms; 11 of 
the 39 dementia praecox patients were substantially 
improved and maintained this improvement for a 
period of at least one month following treatment. 
Electronarcosis therapy is regarded by the author as 
definitely superior to electric shock therapy in 
schizophrenic psychoses and is equally effective to 
electric shock therapy in the affective disorders.— 
F. C Sumner. 

5672. Pichon-Riviere, E. Psicoanalise da es- 
quizofrenia. (Psychoanalysis of schizophrenia.) 
Impr. méd., Rio de J., 1947, 22(398), 77-79.—Schizo- 
phrenia is psychoanalytically explained as a type of 
regression of the Ego in which situational factors as 
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well as dispositional tendencies play a role. The 
thought of this regressive Ego is governed by laws of 
prelogical, animistic, infantile, magical thinking and 
is analogous to oneiric thought. The regression goes 
to a stage where the Ego does not realize its synthesis, 
and has coexisting within its structure nuclei more or 
less autonomous and operating independently as 
evidenced in pseudo-hallucinations, thought-echoes, 
identifications, etc.— F. C. Sumner. 


5673. Pincus, Gregory ; Hoagland, Hudson ; Free- 
man, Harry; Elmadjian, Fred, & Romanoff, Louise 
P. A study of pituitary-adrenocortical function in 
normal and psychotic men. Psychosom. Med., 1949, 
11, 74-101.—*‘Report is made of measurement of 
certain blood and urine constituents determined be- 
fore and after four tests designed to evoke endogen- 
ous adrenocortical activity (glucose administration, 
pursuit-meter operation, target-ball frustration test, 
adrenocorticotrophin (ACTH) administration) and 
one test involving the administration of active 
cortico-steroids (ACE). Thiry-six normal men and 
34 psychotic men underwent one or more of these 
tests. Of these procedures the target-ball frustration 
test proved to be least effective in eliciting blood and 
urine changes indicative of adrenocortical activity. 
Data significantly indicative of adrenal cortex activ- 
ation were obtained for the normal men inthe glucose 
tolerance, pursuit-meter and ACTH tests whereas 
significant evidence of responsitivity in the patients’ 
data occurred only in the lymphocyte response to 
glucose administration.”” The significance of these 
findings is discussed.—/J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


5674. Rosen, Harold, & Kiene, Hugh E. Early 
reversible paranoic reactions. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1949, 109, 291-322.—Out of a total of 14,000 con- 
secutive NP admissions, only 8 were diagnosed as 
possible early paranoia. Detailed case histories are 
presented which show that, not organic or hereditary 
factors, but personality conditions explain the de- 
velopment of a paranoid system after sudden pro- 
motions to positions of authority. These paranoid 
reactions cleared up after removal of the patient from 
the precipitating situation.— N. H. Pronko. 


5675. Rowntree, D., & Nevin, S. Effect of DFP 
(di-isopropyl-fluorophosphate) on the EEG of psy- 
chotics. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1949, 1, 117-118. 
—Abstract. 

5676. Rypins, Senta. (409 E. 52nd St., New 
York.) Poor George. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 
1947, 21, 175-186.—This is an historical case study 
of George III of England, describing his manic- 
depressive episodes, their causation, and the therapy 
employed.—W. A. Winnick. 


5677. Savitsky, Nathan (New York Med. Coll.), 
& Karliner, William. Electroshock therapy for de- 
pression ; report of 200 cases. Med. Clin. N. Amer., 
1949, 33, 505-526.—200 patients with the depressed 
phase of manic-depressive psychosis, involutional 
melancholia, psychoneurotic depression, post-partum 
depression, and depression with psychopathic per- 
sonality, were treated with an average of 8.37 electro- 
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shock treatments per patient. 5 patients (2.5%) re- 
covered after only one electrochock treatment and 
remained well up to 19 months. 96 patients (48%) 
improved with 5 or fewer treatments. One patient 
with a recurrent depression has received 65 electro- 
shock treatments and is still under observation. All 
the patients with post-partum depression recovered; 
improvement occurred in 96.3% of patients with in- 
volutional melancholia; in 89.2% of those with endog- 
enous depression, and in 83.2% of the manic- 
depressive patients. Of the entire group of 200 pa- 
tients, 171 (85.5%) had complete remission for 
periods up to 5 years. 34 (17%) of the 200 patients 
have had one or more relapses following electroshock 
treatments. 15 (7.5%) failed to return and could 
not be followed. It is concluded that electroshock 
treatments are of great benefit in depressive states 
and their use is held justified.— F. C. Sumner. 


5678. Tompkins, J. Butler. A summary of 
thirty-six cases of lobotomy. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1948, 105, 443—-444.—-36 cases of postoperative care 
given to patients who had lobotomies are reviewed. 
2 difficulties had to be overcome, that of re-education 
and also of finding suitable environments outside the 
hospital where patients could go when well enough. 
The latter problem was more difficult since most of 
the cases were female, and a great portion of them 
never had to work for a living, and so could not 
establish themselves independently, as those who 
earned a livelihood before the operation. It is now 
felt that re-education and training should be handled 
jointly by the hospital and the home. The opera- 
ions were of benefit to all but 2 of the 36 patients. 
18 patients now live fairly normal lives at home. 
All have some traces of their former illness, but 
many have made adjustments which please both the 
patient and the family.—S. H. Schpoont. 

5679. Torres, R. Accién hiperglicemiante y re- 
cuperante del aldehido acetico en el coma hipoglice- 
mico. (Hyperglycemic action of acetic aldehyde in 
hypoglycemic coma.) Rev. Med. Aliment., 1946/47, 
7(4/7), 96-98.—15 schizophrenic patients in a state 
of hypoglycemia from insulin injections were given 
injections of acetic aldehyde and recovered from the 
hypoglycemia.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


[See also abstracts 5560, 5699. ] 


PsYCHONEUROSES 


5680. Beecher, Willard. Oblique hostility. IJn- 
div. Psychol. Bull., 1949, 7, 5\-74.—Several Adlerian 
concepts are discussed in relation to feelings of 
hostility. Early in life, we learn to hide such feel- 
ings. In the struggle for survival, an individual 
may aspire toward goals on the “useful” or on the 
‘useless side of life’’ depending upon earliest child- 
hood situations. Leading to hostility are pampering, 
rejection, protracted early illness, the misuse of 
authority by adults, and our competitive civilization. 
The latter engenders ‘‘the feeling of social distance”’ 
and is related to the “‘Superiority-Inferiority Com- 
plex.”’ ‘‘Most neurotic behavior is the reflection of a 
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strong competitive attitude behind which is the de- 
sire to rule and control others.”” Language aids in 
keeping “hostile motives’’ hidden and led Adler to 
rely upon movement.—A. R. Howard. 


5681. Béno, N. Névrose de perfection. (Per- 
fection neurosis.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 
1948, 7, 18-33.—The author describes a mental dis- 
order to which he gives the name “perfection neuro- 
sis.” Its chief manifestation is the patient’s attempt 
to attain intellectual and moral perfection to a de- 
gree impossible for human nature and therefore 
doomed to failure—K. F. Muenzinger. 


5682. Blarer, Arno von. Uber die Anwendung von 
Sodium Pentathol in der amerikanischen Armee. 
(About the use of sodium pentathol in the American 
army.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1948, 7, 133- 
139.—A brief account of the use of this drug during 
the war in the psychotherapy of war neuroses and 
psychological consequences of accidents.—K. F. 
Muensinger. 


5683. Bohm, Ewald. Der Psychastheniebegriff 
(Subvaliditit) nach Sjibring. (The concept of 
psychasthenia (subvalidity) according to Sjébring.) 
Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1948, 7, 179-190.— 
The syndrome of psychasthenia has been revived by 
the Swedish psychiatrist Sjébring under the term 
subvalidity which refers to a reduction of psychic 
energy as a result of decreased energy of tissues. It 
manifests itself in a lessening of depth of sleep and 
degree of wakefulness, a tendency to night work and 
increased fatigue-ability. The subvalid prefer 
routine and detail work, become easily nervous and 
tense, are given to doubt and indecision, and show a 
tendency to compulsion phenomena and phobias. 
The practical usefulness of the concept is pointed out 
with special reference to Rorschach diagnosis.— 
K. F. Muensinger. 


5684. Bohm, Ewald. (Siatholdervej 7, IV, K¢ben- 
havn N V, Denmark.) Psykastheniens Rorschach- 
diagnose. (Rorschach diagnosis of psychasthenia.) 
In Nord. Psykologmgte Forhandl., (see 23: 5146), 
111.—Abstract. 


5685. Cameron, D. Ewen. Anxiety states. 
Canad. med. Ass. J., 1948, 59, 307-310.—Newer 
aspects of anxiety are discussed, namely, (1) its 
circular rather than straight line system of causality; 
(2) person to person difference in anxiety pattern, 
failure to recognize which leads to faulty diagnosis; 
(3) residual tension best observed in the electrical 
potentials of skeletal musculature which act as 
“trigger” to set off a generalized tensional anxiety 
response. Anxiety is the response of the individual 
to stress and particularly to environmental stress.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


5686. Clardy, E. R. (Rockland N. Y. State 
Hospital.) Conversion hysteria in a 10-year-old 
boy: report of acase. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1947, 
21, 328-333.—This is a summary of the case of a 
boy with psychogenic shaking fits. The author goes 
over the early history and family background of the 
boy, summarizes the material obtained from psychi- 
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atric interviews, and the subsequent recovery.— 
W. A. Winnick. 

5687. Martin, George J. Sedative insulin treat- 
ment of anxiety in the anxiety neurosis. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1949, 109, 347-357.—The effect of insulin 
on anxiety as observed in anxiety neurosis was 
studied by comparing an experimental group of 210 
cases of anxiety neurosis with a control group of 170 
cases. Greatest improvement was shown in the ex- 
perimental group. Those that responded best were 
patients with an illness of 5 to 10 months duration 
starting in combat or aggravated by it. Sedative 
insulin is considered only an adjunct to therapy.— 
—N. H. Pronko. 

5688. Mayer-Gross, W., Moore, J. N. P., Slater, 
Patrick, Davy, H. N. & Turquet, P. (Crichion 
Royal, Dumfries, Scotland.) Forecasting the inci- 
dence of neurosis in officers of the Army and Navy. 
J. ment. Sci., 1949, 95, 80-100.—Case histories of 30 
unselected consecutive neurotic admissions to a 
military hospital revealed 16 pointers indicative of 
neurosis and suggestive of the prediction of neurotic 
breakdown. Frequency of these pointers in 100 
neurotic Army and 101 neurotic Navy officers and 
55 control officers with at least 3 years successful 
duty is shown and subjected to various statistical 
tests. The pointers in general distinguish the neu- 
rotic from the non-neurotic officers, and they can also 
be grouped into classes, the first of which apparently 
indicates inadequacy, the second instability, and the 
third, probably not diagnostically significant, shy- 
ness.—W. L. Wilkins. 

5689. Stafford-Clark, D. Morale and flying ex- 
perience: results of a wartime study. J. ment. Sci., 
1949, 95, 10-50.—Dynamics of morale in aircrews 
discussed by a physician who was for 4 years SMO 
of heavy bomber squadrons. Analysis of 46 con- 
secutive cases shows that psychogenic disability dis- 
plays a tendency to occur at 3 different stages, with 
those breaking down during the first sorties having 
the poorest prognosis, although those subjected to 
exceptional stress may also have a poor prognosis 
for further combat flying. Those with operational 
exhaustion reactions towards the end of a tour of 
duty have a good prognosis. Case histories ap- 
pended. 99-item bibliography.—W. L. Wilkins. 


[See also abstract 5558. ] 


PSYCHOSOMATICS 


5690. Austregesilo, A. Fundamentos da clinica 
psico-somatica. (Fundamentals of the psychoso- 
matic clinic.) Impr. méd., Rio de J., 1947, 22(411), 
25-35.—The author discusses the main points in 
psychosomatic medicine, namely, (1) the concept 
of the psychophysical unity of the organism; (2) 
the mesencephalon, or better, the hypothalamus as 
the anatomo-physiological crossway of cerebral and 
bodily functions or of the Ego, Fames and Libido; 
(3) the physiological functions of the hypothalamus; 
(4) diagnosis and therapy in psychosomatic medi- 
cine.— F. C. Sumner. 
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5691. Bruch, Hilde. (Coll. Physicians & Sur- 
geons, New York.) Psychological aspects of obesity. 
Bull. N. Y. Acad. Med., 1948, 24, 73-86.—Psycho- 
logical aspects of (1) being obese, (2) becoming 
obese, and. (3) treatment of obesity are discussed. 
Persistence in overeating may be serving as a sub- 
stitute for other satisfaction; it may stem in the timid 
and insecure from a desire to convey with physical 
size and bulkiness a feeling of strength, safety and 
power; it may serve as a protection against situations 
which might provoke fear and anxiety as for example 
a protection against men, sex, responsibilities of 
adult womanhood or social contacts; obesity may 
stem from the mother’s expression of affection in 
overfeeding the child and sparing him the necessary 
tasks of doing things for himself; overeating may bea 
regression to an infantile reaction, i.e., to oral satis- 
faction upon frustration or postponement of other 
satisfaction; it may serve as a defense against anx- 
iety. The proper therapeutic approach is not through 
drugs, or endocrine products, and not so much 
through diets as through an understanding and 
treatment of the emotional problems of the obese, 
their frustrations and anxieties.— F. C. Sumner. 


5692. Burch, Edward P. Ocular psychoneurosis 
with particular reference to anxiety reactions. 
Minn. Med., 1948, 31, 919-923.—While ocular 
hysteria is somewhat an oddity, ocular disturbances 
due to anxiety states are frequently encountered. 
Among essentially ocular complaints which char- 
acterize the patient suffering from anxiety neurosis 
the most common are fear of blindness, fear of some 
specific eye disease, and fear of inability to use the 
eyes without incurring serious impairment of vision. 
Photophobia, frequent blinking, and indecisiveness 
during the subjective examination for glasses are 
strongly suggestive of anxiety reactions. The 
proper assessment of emotional factors is of vital 
importance in dealing with suspected psychoneurotic 
patients. The treatment of anxiety neurosis should 
be directed towards the discovery of the cause of 
patient’s anxiety and towards a rational interpreta- 
tion of the patient’s symptoms in the milder cases. 
Placebos, including a prescription for glasses, should 
not be resorted to. In the chronic anxiety states 
psychiatric consultation is imperative.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

5693. French, Thomas M., & Shapiro, Louise B. 
The use of dream analysis in psychosomatic re- 
search. Psychosom. Med., 1949, 11, 110-112.— 
Excerpts from a patient's dreams and their inter- 
pretations are compared with physiologic patterns 
of arthritis to show how more insight can be gained 
into the relationship of psychosomatic disturbances 
to habitual patterns of motivation.—/J. W. Bowles, 
Jr. 

5694. Guiang, Rodolfo V. Psychosomatic medi- 
cine in general practice. J. Philippine med. Ass., 
1949, 25, 1-9.—From the records of 5,661 patients 
treated in general practice in the Philippines by the 
author from Jan. 1, to Dec. 31, 1947 it is reported 
that 96.8% of the cases belonged to the organic dis- 
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ease group while 3.2% to the psychosomatic disease 
group. The author believes that there are sufficient 
psychosomatic patients in the Philippines to warrant 
the general practitioner having some orientation to 
such illness. He discusses (1) the criteria for mak- 
ing a diagnosis of a psychosomatic disorder; (2) 5 
steps in the psychotherapeutic management.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


5695. Henner, Robert. Psychosomatic compon- 
ents of disease in otolaryngology. Arch. Otolaryng., 
Chicago, 1948, 47, 789-801.—Psychosomatic prob- 
lems encountered by an otolaryngologist are dis- 
cussed.—A. C. Hoffman. 


5696. Joson, Toribio. Emotion as a factor in 
physical disease. J. Philippine med. Ass., 1949, 25, 
27-30.—Physiological functions easily influenced by 
emotion are pulse rate, blood pressure, blood sugar, 
respiratory rate and depth, basal metabolic rate, and 
electrodermal reactions. Conditions which fre- 
quently are of psychogenic significance are: (1) 
gastrointestinal disorders; (2) cardiovascular re- 
actions; (3) genito-urinary reactions; (4) respira- 
tory reactions; (5) skin reactions.— F. C. Sumner. 

5697. Langer, Marie. Esterilidade psicégena. 
(Psychogenic sterility.) Impr. méd., Rio de J., 1947, 
22(398), 62-65.—The histories of 2 cases of sterile 
women are presented. Both were treated success- 
fully with psychoanalysis which revealed in the first 
a fixation in early childhood on the father and then 
later on her brother and guilt-feeling for the death 
of her mother and of her sister-in-law. These guilt- 
feelings were atonements for her hostile feelings 
toward her mother and to the wife of her favorite 
brother. In ihe other case, psychoanalysis revealed 
the intensity of the woman’s relation with her 
mother. With solution of the conflict, her sterility 
disappeared and also her cardiac state which had 
contraindicated pregnancy.— F. C. Sumner. 


5698. Mirsky, I. Arthur. (U. Cincinnati, O.) 
The biology of metabolic disease in man. Canad. 
med. Ass. J., 1948, 59, 257—-265.—The adaptation of 
man to his changing environment is dependent upon 
his total capacity for physiologic integration which 
is limited by the efficiency and interdependent 
activity of 3 mechanisms: (1) The intracellular 
enzyme systems: (2) the endocrine system; (3) the 
nervous system. A disturbance in the action of any 
one of these may result in failure to adapt ade- 
quately to the environment, in a maladaptation 
which we recognize clinically as metabolic disease. 
Using diabetes mellitus for illustrative purposes, the 
author indicates that metabolic disease is the result- 
ant of a relative failure in an individual's attempt to 
adapt physiologically and psychologically to the 
stresses of his environment. The diabetic patient is 
not so much a disarranged constellation of enzymes 
and hormones spilling sugar as he is a human being 
with feelings, hopes, and frustrations. Psychody- 
namic studies reveal the diabetic’s basic insecurities 
are related to an infantile desire to be taken care of 
and, like the non-diabetic obese patient, he tries to 
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solve by way of eating the anxieties induced by his 
insecurity.— F. C. Sumner. 

5699. Pichon-Riviére, E. Olcera péptica e psicose 
manfaco-depressiva. (Peptic ulcer and manic- 
depressive psychosis.) IJmpr. méd., Rio de J., 1947, 
22(402), 88-90.—The author is led by his psycho- 
analytic experience with some peptic ulcer patients 
to conclusions similar to those of Garman, namely 
that the ulcer patient is one in whom the following 
factors operate: (1) mild or intense oral-sadistic 
dispositions (cannibalistic oral phase); (2) mild or 
intense frustrations; (3) the situation with respect 
to the mother (the mother usually domineering and 
father weak); (4) great hostility towards the 
frustrating object (most frequently the mother); 
(5) conflict in adulthood leading to a regressive 
ambivalence between depression-anxiety-constipa- 
tion and _ triumph-euphoria-alimentary orgasm. 
While manic-depressive psychosis and peptic ulcer 
have common parentage, they differ in that (1) the 
melancholic elaborates his conflict in his psychic 
apparatus while the ulcer patient somatizes his 
melancholy conflict and thus safeguards himself from 
a psychosis, and (2) the ulcer patient regresses only 
partially while the manic-depressive regresses to- 
tally.— F. C. Sumner. 


5700. Racovsky, Arnaldo. Consideracdes psico- 
dinAmicas sobre a funcAo tiréidea ; observacdes sobre 
disfuncées tiréideas em psico-neuroticos. (Psycho- 
dynamic considerations in regard to the function of 
the thyroid; observations in respect to thyroid dys- 
functions in psychoneurotics.) IJmpr. méd., Rio de 
J., 1947, 22(402), 74-87.—A review of the literature 
pertaining to the problem of the psychogenic com- 
ponent in the etiology of diverse thyroid disturb- 
ances prefaces the author’s presentation of 6 cases of 
hyperthyroidism from his own psychoanalytic prac- 
tice. The psychodynamic interpretation of these 
cases reduces to this: the thyroid function is related 
with the organization of the Super-ego and the char- 
acter of its adaptation as whether normal or patho- 
logical is governed by the quality of the introjected 
environment which regulates the instinctive dis- 
charge. Fear of losing the affection of the intro- 
jected, i.e., internalized mother, serves as a “‘moral 
sphincter” and makes the essential function of the 
Ego that of anticipating the probable reaction of the 
external world to one’s impulses. This fear and 
anxiety are stepped up in individuals whose actual 
mother or mother-substitute was more exacting and 
produce in time a disturbance of the thyroid. Hyper- 
thyroidism occurs spontaneously only in man and 
perhaps only in civilized man.—F. C. Sumner. 


5701. Racovsky, Arnaldo. Estudio psicosso- 
mftica do sindrome adiposogenital. (A psychoso- 
matic study of the adiposogenital syndrome.) IJmpr. 
méd., Rio de J., 1947, 22(401), 91-104.—150 cases 
of adiposo-genital syndrome ranging in age between 
3 and 15 years were studied from the standpoint of 
their family and extrafamilial environment, their 
psychological characteristics, and their somatic 
features. In addition 5 adult cases were subjected 
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to psychoanalysis. Conspicuous among the findings 
were: maternal overprotection with scant influence 
from the father, intense stimulation and tolerance 
for oral satisfactions, great limitations for more 
evolved instinctivity; intense oral characteristics; 
physical retardation in genital maturity over against 
an acceleration in other physical development. The 
somatic expressions were always studied as a func- 
tion of the subject’s psychodynamism.—F. 
Sumner. 


[See also abstract 5575. ] 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


5702. Baisset, A., Bugnard, L., Grezes-Rueff, 
Ch., Grezes-Rueff, F. A., & Planques, J. Action de 
linsuline intra-veneuse sur "EEG de quelques 
traumatisés anciens du crane. (The action of intra- 
venous insulin on the EEG of patients with old head 
injuries.) EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1949, 1, 122.— 
Abstract. 

5703. Blake, Robert R. & McCarty, Billy S. 
(U. Texas, Austin.) A comparative evaluation of 
the Bellevue-Wechsler Mental Deterioration Index 
distributions of Allen’s brain injured patients and of 
normal subjects. J. clin. Psychol., 1948, 4, 415-418. 
—‘‘Mental Deterioration Index Scores for the 50 
brain injured patients reported by Allen were com- 
pared with similar scores for 50 normal subjects for 
the purpose of testing the empirical efficiency of the 
Wechsler Index in distinguishing normal subjects 
from ones who cannot be classed as normal. Results 
show a consistent and statistically significant trend 
in which normal subjects tend to make low MDI’s, 
while brain injured patients tend to make higher 
ones, though exceptions to this trend were noted and 
commented upon... Allen’s proposed index was 
tested on these particular normal subjects and found 
to yield greater error in classifying them than re- 
sulted from using Wechsler’s."" (See 22: 5439.)— 
L. B. Heathers. 

5704. Carvalho, O. R. Rythmes EEG et lesions 
anatomiques dans 20 cas de tumeurs temporales. 
(EEG rhythms and anatomical lesions in 20 cases of 
temporal lobe tumor.) EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 
1949, 1, 124.—Abstract. 

5705. Davidoff, Eugene. The relation of epilepsy 
to pathologic sleep. Nerv. Child, 1949, 8, 54-62.— 
Epilepsy may be described as a disturbance in the 
mechanisms concerned with the maintenance of 
control of the balance between waking or awareness 
and sleep, or a state of diminished consciousness.— 
G. S. Speer. 

5706. Fairweather, D. S., O’Sullivan, H. J. L.» 
& Walter, W. Grey. Underrichts’s myoclonic 
epilepsy in identical twins. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 
1949, 1, 115-116.—Abstract. 

5707. Fowler, W. J. (Vancouver General Hosp., 
British Columbia.) A case of psychomotor epilepsy. 
Bull. Vancouver Med. Ass., 1946, 23(3), 66-67.— 
Investigation by electro-encephalography of a case 
of abnormal social behavior led to a diagnosis of 
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psychomotor epilepsy (Gibbs) and gave promise of 
controlling seizures that simulated hysteria in a 
female child with an unhappy family life.—(Courtesy 
of Biol. Abstr.) 

5708. Gastaut, H., Roger, J., Corriol, J., & Gas- 
taut, Y. L’épilepsie induite par la stimulation audi- 
tive intermittente rythmée ou épilepsie “psopho- 
génique.” (Epilepsy induced by rhythmic, inter- 
mittent, auditory stimulation or epilepsy ‘‘psopho- 
génique.”) EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1949, 1, 121. 
—Abstract. 

5709. Goodman, Louis. Lower nephron nephrosis 
following electroconvulsive therapy: a report of two 
fatalities. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1949, 109. 360—363.— 
Abstract and discussion. 

5710. Grassi, Joseph R. (Fairfield State Hospital, 
Newtown, Conn.) The Graphic Rorschach as a 
supplement to the Rorschach in the diagnosis of 
organic intracranical lesions. Psychiat. Quart. 
Suppl., 1947, 21, 312-327.—Use of the Graphic 
Rorschach in addition to the verbal Rorschach is 
advocated in many organic cases in whom the diag- 
nosis is not well defined by the verbal Rorschach 
alone. The graphic signs of organic intracranical 
lesion are listed and their application to 4 drawings 
of organic patients discussed.—W. A. Winnick. 

5711. Hamoir, R., & Titeca, J. Etude électro- 
encéphalographique d’un cas d’épilepsie musico- 
génique. (Electroencephalographic study of a case 
of musicogenic epilepsy.) EEG clin. Neurophysviol., 
1949, 1, 121.—Abstract. 

5712. Howell, Trevor. Senile deterioration of the 
central nervous system; a clinical study. Brit. med. 
J., 1949, 1, 56-58.—Neurological examination of 200 
healthy Chelsea pensioners (65-91 in age) reveals: 
absent pupillary reactions, missing tendon-jerks, 
and superficial reflexes as common motor findings; 
absent vibration sense in sacrum and lower limbs, 
dysmetria, and patchy analgesia in the forearms and 
shins as not unusual findings. The anatomical loca- 
tion of lesions accounting for such findings was 
difficult or impossible. The possibility of misdiag- 
nosis owing to such results of senile deterioration is 
stressed.— F. C. Sumner. 

5713. Kass, Walter. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kans.) Wechsler’s mental deterioration 
index in the diagnosis of organic brain disease. 
Trans. Kans. Acad. Sci., 1949, 52, 66-70.—The 
Wechsler-Bellevue test was given to 18 cases with 
known brain damage and 12 cases of dubious organic 
diagnosis. ‘‘Wechsler’s index of deterioration failed 
both in detecting and confirming the presence of 
organic conditions resulting largely from traumatic 
brain injury. As a percentage-loss method for ex- 
pressing psychological deficit, it was found inappli- 
cable in two-thirds of such cases.”—W. A. Varvel. 

5714. Levin, Sidney. (Harvard Med. Sch., Boston, 
Mass.) Electroencephalogram in postencephalitic 
behavior disorder and postencephalitic Parkinsonism. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1948, 105, 439-442.—In this 
study 2 groups of patients were used, the first in- 
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cluding 15 cases with severe postencephalitic be- 
havior disorder, and the second consisting of 36 cases 
with postencephalitic Parkinsonism. It was found 
that out of the i5 cases with postencephalitic be- 
havior disorder, 13 or 87% showed some electroen- 
cephalographic abnormalities, most of which were of 
a mild degree and of slow wave type. Of the second 
group studied, 11 or 31% of those with posten- 
cephalitic Parkinsonism showed some electroen- 
cephalographic abnormalities, all of which were of a 
mild degree, and primarily of the slow wave type. 
15 references.—S. H. Schpoont. 

5715. Marinacci, A. A. (Los Angeles (Calif.) 
County Hosp.), & Marinacci, H. K. Electroen- 
cephalographic findings in twenty-six cases of veri- 
fied subdural hematomas. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 
1949, 1, 119.—Abstract. 


5716. Nattrass, F. J. (U. Durham, Eng.) Clinical 
and social problems of epilepsy. Brit. med. J., 1949, 
1, 1-6; 43-48.—This is an abridgement of the 
Lumleian Lectures before the Royal College of 
Physicians in April 1948. The problems of epilepsy 
are reviewed with attention given to clinical types, 
diagnostic methods, causes, surgical and drug treat- 
ments, and social problems presented including those 
of education, vocation, and marital adjustment.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


5717. Otto, John L. (U. Texas Med. Sch., 
Galveston.) Vocational rehabilitation of epileptics 
in Texas. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1948, 105, 417-419. 
—This study confirms the fact that many epileptics 
can be successfully rehabilitated. Medical control 
of the patient and adequate interpretation of the 
illness to the employer by the counselor produced 
effective results —R. D. Weitz. 


5718. Partridge, Maurice. (St. Andrew's Hosp., 
Northampton, Eng.) Pre-frontal leucotomy; a 
short account of a surgical surprise. Practitioner, 
1949, 162, 224-231.—The history, technique, anatom- 
ical and physiological considerations, clinical ap- 
plications, and postoperative changes of pre-frontal 
leucotomy are discussed.— F. C. Sumner. 


5719. Symonds, C. P. Prognésticos dos trauma- 
tismos fechados do cranio. (Prognoses in closed 
head injuries.) Impr. méd., Rio de J., 1947, 22(403), 
66-72.—The literature pertaining to prognoses in 
head injuries is reviewed under the following cap- 
tions: history of the problem; prognosis in the acute 
phase; prognosis after the acute phase; prognosis in 
relation with individual symptoms; prognosis in 
connection with epilepsy after traumatism. 49 
references.— F. C. Sumner. 

5720. Turpin, R., Lefebvre, J., Lérique, J., & 
Dorland, P. Les formes EMG de la tétanie. 
(Forms of EMG in tetany.) EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 
1949, 1, 125.—Abstract. 

5721. von Leden, Hans (Mayo Foundation, Roch- 
ester, Minn.), & Horton, Bayard. Auditory nerve in 
multiple sclerosis. Arch. Otolaryng., Chicago, 1948, 
48, 51-57.—Of 92 multiple sclerosis patients: 53 
had normal hearing (the remaining 39 had more than 
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a 25 decibel loss), 14 had a history of tinnitus, true 
rotatory vertigo was present in 18, 43 suffered from 
neurologic nystagmus, and 8 from ataxic or dissoci- 
ated nystagmus. 12 complained of decreased hear- 
ing, but only 7 of these were found to have defective 
hearing.—A. C. Hoffman. 


5722. Young, Richard H. (U. Nebraska Coll. 
Med., Omaha.) The patient’s attitude toward poli- 
omyelitis. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1949, 33, 262-270.— 
13 women and 4 men were questioned a year after 
their illness. 11 felt they had not been particularly 
frightened, anxious, or terrorized by the disease at 
the time, although relatives were highly concerned. 
At the time of followup 13 of the 17 still complained 
of weakness or fatigue, which went quite beyond the 
organic basis for such feeling.—W. L. Wilkins. 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


5723. Andreen, F.B. (V. A. Branch Office No. 8, 
Fort Snelling, Minn.) Training opportunities for 
amputees and paraplegics. J. Rehabilit., 1949, 
15(2), 13-16.—The author summarizes the findings 
of a study published by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor as Bulletin 923, entitled ‘“‘The Per- 
formance of Physically Impaired Workers in Manu- 
facturing Industries."” The study compares the 
work output of 11,000 physically impaired workers 
with 18,000 matched unimpaired workers in 109 
industrial plants. A Job Demands Form developed 
by VA and used in selecting the right facilities for 
amputees and paraplegics is also described.— L. 
Long. 

5724. Becker, Valentine A. The sign language of 
the deaf. J. Rehabilit., 1949, 15(2), 21-23.—The 
sign language of the deaf is explained by a state 
rehabilitation counselor with normal hearing who 
learned the sign language as a youngster.— L. Long. 


5725. Calon, P. J. A. Uber Seelentaubheit bei 
Kindern und ihr Einflusz auf die Entwicklung der 
kindlichen Persinlichkeit. (Psychic deafness and 
its influence upon the development of the child’s 
personality.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1948, 
7, 33-46.—Various experiments were performed with 
16 children, 3-12 years old, suffering from psychic 
deafness. The capacity to hear was established by 
various methods, the best of which was the condi- 
tioned reflex. All children had severe speech defects 
and their personalities differed markedly from those 
who could speak normally. They lacked creative 
fantasy, their memory was poor, and their emotional 
life was undifferentiated. They were also rather 
unsocial.—K. F. Muenzinger. 


5726. Mount, George E., & Bernberg, Raymond 
E. (U. California, Los Angeles.) A preliminary 
comparison of perception under cineplastic and 
harness prostheses. Amer. J. Psychol., 1949, 62, 
106-110.—‘‘The results generally indicate that the 
two Ss using cineplastic prosthesis distinguished, 
compared and recognized given objects with greater 
skill and precision than Ss using prosthesis of the 
harness type.’’—S. C. Ericksen. 
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5727. Nelson, Myrthel S. (Yale U. Sch. of 
Nursing, New Haven, Conn.) The evolutionary 
process of methods of teaching language to the deaf 
with a survey of the methods now employed, I. 
Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1949, 94, 230-294.—Language 
teaching is the greatest problem in the education of 
the deaf. Great difficulty is inherent in the fact that 
what is to be taught and the medium through which 
it is to be taught are the same. Many methods have 
been devised and are in use. The emphasis of 
these methods is on visual cues to substitute for the 
auditory cues. 23 special methods, or techniques, 
which have been devised are discussed.—H. R. 
M yklebust. 

5728. Rogers, Eric. The care of paraplegic pa- 
tients in general hospitals. Canad. med. Ass., J., 
1948, 59, 338-343.—Lessons learned in the treat- 
ment of 6 paraplegic patients at the Ottawa Civic 
Hospital are reported. Medical problems are em- 
phasized although the last 2 items are concerned 
with psychological problems and restoration to 
society. Under the psychological aspect are dis- 
cussed ways to be avoided which accentuate frus- 
tration, bitterness, despondency, loss of motivation 
in the paraplegic patient.—F. C. Sumner. 

5729. Shepherd, Vivian. (Kansas City (Mo.) 
Rehabilitation Institute.) The Rehabilitation Insti- 
tute of Kansas City. J. Rehabilit., 1949, 15(2), 
24-28.—The history of the establishment of the 
Rehabilitation Institute is briefly presented and then 
the various rehabilitation services rendered by the 
Institute are described.— L. Long. 


[See also abstracts 5717, 5766. | 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


5730. Bernstein, Lotte. (Lidnersplan 10, Stock- 
holm, Sweden.) Pedagogerna och den moderna 
psykologin. (Educators and modern psychology.) 
In Nord. Psykologm@te Forhandl., (see 23: 5146), 
103.—Abstract. 

5731. Eng, Helga. (U. Oslo, Norway.) De siste 
ars forskning ved universitetets pedagogiske forsk- 
ningsinstitutt. (The last year’s research of the 
University’s Pedagogical Research Institute.) In 
Nord. Psykologmgte Forhandl., (see 23: 5146), 102- 
103.—Abstract. 

5732. Simpson, Robert G. (Carnegie Inst. Tech., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) Fundamentals of educational 
psychology. New York: Lippincott, 1949. vii, 
380 p. $4.50.—The growth and developmental 
processes of children are emphasized throughout the 
book. The first 6 chapters are devoted to the de- 
velopment of children’s physical and mental func- 
tions, their interests, social and emotional prob- 
lems, and techniques of counseling. The remaining 
10 chapters deal with the learning process, including 
readiness to learn and its appraisal, views of learning, 
characteristics of learning, reading and study, difh- 
culties encountered by the learner, mental and phy- 
sical fatigue, transfer and evaluation of learning. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Growth and development are considered in the light 
of their influence on conduct and behavior and 
emphasis is placed on the importance of activity in 
learning. Reading is discussed as a learning activity 
and as a means of examining certain problems in 
learning. Study habits are also emphasized. The 
results of recent educational research are presented 
in context. Study questions and an annotated 
bibliography are appended to each chapter.—J. 
Barron. 

5733. Wolman, Benjamin. (Teachers Coll., Co- 
lumbia U., New York.) Scientific study of educa- 
tional aims. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1949, 50, 470-581.— 
The study of aims in education is derived from 
psycho-social studies of the child, the teacher, and 
society, also from comparative studies as to how the 
aims have been set, and to what extent they have 
been accomplished. This study should proceed in 
a causal way. The social situation leads to needs. 
These lead to aims, followed by educational activities 
terminating in achievements, which should satisfy 
the needs. Even inside a given society, there is 
room for different philosophies corresponding to 
different attitudes toward social issues. The final 
test of an aim, however, is its achievability.—G. E. 
Bird. 

5734. Wrightstone, J. Wayne. (Board of Educa- 
tion, New York.) Research-action programs for 
research bureaus. J. educ. Res., 1949, 42, 623-629. 
—Research-action studies in schools differ from 
independent research studies in that they involve the 
participation of teams of teachers, supervisors, or 
laymen who work with a research specialist who 
functions mainly as a consultant on technical prob- 
lems. A variety of research-action studies in the 
schools of New York City are described. Such 
studies arise from needs felt by groups other than 
research specialists, and are likely to be of immediate 
importance. The cooperation of non-specialists 
also frequently assures the application of the findings 
in practical situations—M. Murphy. 


[See also abstracts 5451, 5499, 5501. | 


SCHOOL LEARNING 


5735. Betts, Emmett Albert. (Temple U., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) Readability: its application to the 
elementary school. J. educ. Res., 1949, 42, 438-459. 
—Readability has been studied with reference to such 
factors as typography, illumination, and illustration, 
but current interest is centered on the reader's 
interests and on the language and content of the 
reading material. The reasons for the importance of 
readability are analyzed, and the results of investiga- 
tions are summarized. An estimated 25 to 40% of 
school children are frustrated by the difficulty of 
reading material. The findings of investigations 
have as yet been inadequately applied to the de- 
velopment of reading materials for the elementary 
school room.—M. Murphy. 

5736. Brown, H. Steven, & Messersmith, Lloyd. 
(Southern Methodist U., Dallas, Tex.) An experi- 
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ment in teaching tumbling with and without motion 
pictures. Res. Quart. Am. Ass. Hith., 1948, 19, 304— 
307.—2 freshmen classes at SMU were studied with- 
out special selection of enrollees. Each class was 
composed of 36 men, the control group meeting at 
9 a. m. and the experimental group at 10 a. m. 3 
times a week. The control group received all in- 
struction in tumbling and stunts in the ordinary 
manner while the experimental group received es- 
sentially the same instruction augmented by motion 
pictures. No significant differences were found and 
it seems doubtful that extensive expenditures for 
moving pictures are warranted. There appeared to 
be evidence of ‘‘a great need for more studies dealing 
with the use of motion pictures and the learning of 
motor skills.".—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

5737. Carlson, Thorsten R. (San Diego Siate 
Coll., Calif.) The relationship between speed and 
accuracy of comprehension. J. educ. Res., 1949, 
42, 500-512.—The relationship between reading 
speed and comprehension for pupils in the 5th Grade 
was determined. Accuracy of comprehension as re- 
lated to speed was found to depend upon level of in- 
telligence, purpose for reading, difficulty of material, 
opportunity for referral in answering comprehension 
items, and continuity of context. At the higher 
levels of intelligence the rapid readers had better 
comprehension. At the middle and lower levels the 
slow readers tended to have better comprehension. 
This tendency increased as the material became more 
difficult and the purpose for reading more exacting. 
Since the correlations between speed and comprehen- 
sion were not large enough to warrant prediction 
with confidence, it is not possible to generalize 
educationally from these findings—M. Murphy. 

5738. Carr, John W., Jr. (Duke U., Durham, N. 
C.) The instructor’s use of the typewriter in re- 
medial reading. Elem. Sch. J., 1949, 49, 459-465.— 
Special coaching of 6 pupils, ages 7 to 13, with at 
least 100 IQ but with reading difficulties, was at- 
tempted using the typewriter as a coaching instru- 
ment. The pupils dictated, one at a time, their own 
practice material to the instructor, who typed it 
directly while the pupil watched. The child then 
read aloud the material which he had just composed 
orally. Other exercises involving the typewriter 
are described. These procedures were found useful 
as a supplementary approach to stimulate interest, 
give meaning, and correct the pupils’ lack of con- 
fidence in reading situations.—G. H. Johnson. 

5739. Carter, Dorothea. (1/38 W. Center St., 
Fostoria, O.) It can be done. Optom. Wkly, 1949, 
40, 751-—752.—Results of a group training project 
in reading are presented.—D. Shaad. 

5740. Eberl, Marguerite T. A reading problem 
case based on visual difficulty. Optom. Wkly, 1949, 
40, 928-931.—Reading scores improved after visual 
training for fusion deficiency.—D. Shaad. 

5741. Edmiston, R. W. (Miami U., Oxford, O.), 
& Benfer, J. G. The relationship between group 
achievement and range of abilities within the groups. 
J. educ. Res., 1949, 42, 547-548.—Reading achieve- 
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ment in the Sth and 6th Grades of 4 elementary 
schools was studied. Each grade was divided into 2 
groups, a wide range group and a narrow range 
group, making a total of 16 groups. The average 
IQ range in the wide range groups was 41; in the 
narrow range groups, 29. Average intelligence and 
class size were equated, and both groups in each 
grade were taught reading by the same teacher. 
Reading progress under these conditions over a 6 
month period was measured by 2 forms of the 
Stanford Achievement Test. Average progress in 
months was 8.5 for the wide range groups and 8.0 
for the narrow range groups. The critical ratio of 
the difference was 4.3.— M. Murphy. 

5742. Fairfield, Roy P. (Bates Coll., Lewiston, 
Me.) Facts versus implications. J. higher Educ., 
1949, 20, 188-191; 226.—From the secondary school 
to the graduate school there is an excessive emphasis 
upon the learning of facts, and a neglect of the rela- 
tions among these facts and their general implica- 
tions. Unless educators change this emphasis it 
cannot be expected that scientists, politicians, or any 
other group of persons will be anything but fact- 
minded. Whatever an instructor’s field of special- 
ization he must attempt to show the student the 
broader implications of this field rather than try to 
convince the student that it is the most important 
part of the curriculum.—M. Murphy. 

5743. Feyereisen, Kathryn Victorine. Improving 
the learning of preadolescents through emotional 
needs therapy. In Ohto State University, Abstracts 
of dissertations . . . 1947-48. Columbus, O., 1949, 
No. 55, 119-125.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 

5744. Finch, F. H., & Gillenwater, V. W. (U. 
Illinois, Urbana.) Reading achievement then and 
now. Elem. Sch. J., 1949, 49, 446-454.—198 pupils, 
constituting the 6th grades of 6 schools in a mid- 
western city in 1948 were compared with 144 pupils 
making up the same grades in 1931 on Form 3 of the 
Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale. The 1948 pupils 
scored higher than the 1931 pupils, the difference 
being significant at the 8% level. Scores increased 
in variability measurably, due to changes in promo- 
tion policy and methods of reading instruction. The 
1948 pupils were younger and more homogeneous 
with respect to age. The effect of transfers from 
other school systems, differing home backgrounds, 
and previous test experience, were considered and 
found to make little difference in the comparisons. 
It is concluded that in the schools studied the present 
teaching of reading is more successful than that 17 
years ago.—G. H. Johnson. 

5745. Frederiksen, Norman. (Princeton U., N. 
J.) Predicting mathematics grades of veteran and 
nonveteran students. duc. psychol. Measmt, 1949, 
9, 73-88.—The most effective predictors of achieve- 
ment in elementary calculus for a group of Princeton 
students (170 veterans and 270 nonveterans) were 
found to be the Cooperative Survey Test in Mathe- 
matics. C.E.E.B. Scholastic Aptitude Test—Part M 
and corrected school grades (al! r’s equal approxi- 
mately .52). Measures of verbal ability, number of 
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terms of mathematics previously studied and amount 
of time since high school graduation had little or no 
predictive value. Nonveteran students, on the 
average, made better grades in the mathematics 
course than did veterans. When, however, allow- 
ance is made for differences in aptitude on the tests 
and preparation (veterans had lower mean-scores 
than nonveterans on these variables), there is no 
significant difference in mathematics achievement 
between the 2 groups.—E£, Raskin. 

5746. Gellerman, Saul W. Causal factors in the 
reading difficulties of elementary-school children. 
Elem. Sch. J., 1949, 49, 523-530.—Analysis of 48 
cases of reading difficulties referred to a child-study 
clinic leads to the conclusion that “most reading 
difficulties are unnecessary and are the result of in- 
adequate techniques in the school and in the home.” 
They are cumulative and become more serious the 
longer they go uncorrected, emphasizing the im- 
portance of quick and capable treatment of retarda- 
tion.—G. H. Johnson. 

5747. Gray, William S. (U. Chicago, Jil.) Sum- 
mary of reading investigations July 1, 1947 to June 
30, 1948. J. educ. Res., 1949, 42, 401-437.—This is 
the author’s annual summary with annotated bib- 
liography of 89 titles—M. Murphy. 


5748. Hansburg, Henry. (Board Educ., New 
York.) The case of “Arthur.” Understanding the 
Child, 1949, 18, 24-27.—The case history of Arthur, 
a young child who had a reading disability, con- 
fused eye and hand dominance, extreme forgetting 
and confusion of letters, sounds and words, is pre- 
sented and the therapeutic procedure followed in the 
case is discussed.—J. L. Gewirts. 

5749. Hudson, Jess S., & Toler, Lola. (Public 
Schs, Tulsa, Okla.) Instruction in auditory and visual 
discrimination as means of improving spelling. 
Elem. Sch. J., 1949, 49, 466-469.—259 pupils in 
grades 4-6, all in the lowest quarter in spelling 
ability in their classes, were given initial spelling 
tests on phonetic words and retested 4 months later, 
after instruction in auditory and visual discrimina- 
tion. A gain from 6.1 to 11.3 words correct was 
found for the total group.—G. H. Johnson. 


5750. Levesque, René. La pédagogie du non. 
(Negative teaching.) Psyché, 1948, 3, 1381-1396.— 
This discussion has often appeared in American 
educational literature. The psychology of teaching 
“do” vs. “don’t,” yes vs. no, and, some might say, 
construction vs. destruction, is implied here. This 
philosophy is old, and was known centuries ago in 
the Orient. The associations which are formed in 
negative teaching as opposed to positive teaching 
are often not realized by teachers. Numerous ex- 
amples are given of these 2 different ways of pre- 
senting learning. It can, at times, approach the 
comparison of calamity vs. optimism. Negative 
psychology inhibits liberty and memory. 4 figures 
are presented which indicate the author's view- 
points on this teaching, as it affects the mentality 
and reactions. There is a lack of anticipation in the 
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“no” teaching, which tends to be destructive in the 
learner’s thinking.—0O. I. Jacobsen. 


5751. Mitchell, Adelle H. (Stale Teachers Coll., 
Indiana, Pa.) The effect of radio programs on silent 
reading achievement of ninety-one sixth grade 
students. J. educ. Res., 1949, 42, 460-470.—3 
unselected groups of sixth grade pupils were used as 
subjects. Transcriptions were made of 2 variety 
radio programs (Charlie McCarthy and Dagwood & 
Blondie) and two musical radio grograms (Hour of 
Charm and Hit Parade). Forms Am, Bm, and Cm 
of the Iowa Silent Reading Tests were administered 
to each group: one form with no radio program, an- 
other with the variety radio program, and the third 
with the musical radio program. The rotation tech- 
nique was used to eliminate practice effects. Read- 
ing achievement was adversely affected by the vari- 
ety program, but not by the musical program. Sex 
differences were not significant. Pupils with IQ’s 
above 100 were not adversely affected by the variety 
program, and made a significant gain in achievement 
during the musical program. Pupils were asked if it 
was their habit to listen to the radio while studying. 
Those who were more or less conditioned to the radio 
by listening to it while studying were affected not 
less, but more, adversely than those not so condi- 
tioned.— M. Murphy. 


5752. Pflieger, Elmer F. (Citizenship Education 
Study, Detroit, Mich.) A study of reading grade 
levels. J. educ. Res., 1949, 42, 541-546.—The 
Stanford Reading Test was given to 8th Grade 
pupils in 5 different schools and the Iowa Silent 
Reading Test was given 3 months later to the same 
group. The average level for the group was 1.4 
grades higher on the Stanford than on the lowa when 
the time difference between the tests is taken into 
account. This difference proved significant at the 
1% level. The average correlation between the 2 
tests in the 5 schools was .79. It is evident that the 
2 tests measure similar abilities, but the reading 
grade levels of individuals and of groups depends in 
part upon the test made.—M. Murphy. 


5753. Pratt, Willis E. (State Teachers Coll., 
Indiana, Pa.) A study of the differences in the 
prediction of reading success of kindergarten and 
non-kindergarten children. J. educ. Res., 1949, 42, 
§25-533.—Kindergarten and non-kindergarten chil- 
dren in the first grade differed significantly in scoreson 
the American School Reading Readiness Test al- 
though they did not differ significantly in mental 
age. An even more significant difference was found 
between the 2 groups in reading achievement at the 
end of the first grade. The individual tests of The 
Reading Readiness tests were correlated with 
achievement. It was found that these individual 
tests had significantly different predictive values 
in the kindergarten and the non-kindergarten 
groups. These differences show the desirability of 
separate treatment of kindergarten and non-kinder- 
garten children in predicting reading readiness.— 
M. Murphy. 
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5754. Ramharter, Hazel K. (State Teachers 
Coll., Eau Claire, Wis.), & Johnson, Harry C. 
Methods of attack used by “good” and “poor” 
achievers in attempting to correct errors in six types 
of subtraction involving fractions. J. educ. Res., 
1949, 42, 586-597.—On the basis of an initial test 
5 good and 5 poor achievers were distinguished in a 
class of 20 VI grade pupils. Analysis of the attempts 
of these 2 groups to correct errors they had made 
showed that good achievers gave greater evidence 
of insight, more disgust over previous errors, more 
reasoning in attempting to locate errors, greater 
ingenuity in proving examples to eliminate errors. 
—M. Murphy. 


5755. Shimp, William Bennett. The prediction of 
success in college music. In Ohio State University, 
Abstracts of dissertations . . . 1947-48. Columbus, 
O., 1949, No. 55, 251-258.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis. 


5756. Traxler, Arthur E. (Educational Records 
Bureau, New York.) Research in reading in the 
United States. J. educ. Res., 1949, 42, 481-499.— 
This is a broad summary of research with emphasis 
on the period from 1930 to 1948. 22 references.— 
M. Murphy. 


5757. Watts, Phyllis W. An application of clinical 
diagnostic techniques in the classroom situation for 
the improvement of reading at the college level. 
J. educ. Res., 1949, 42, 513-524.—This study was 
made to determine whether college students could 
gather information about themselves, analyze it with 
the assistance of an instructor and develop their own 
corrective procedures. 16 students having low read- 
ing achievement participated. Mimeographed case 
studies of individuals who had reading difficulties 
and who were not known to the students were used 
as a basis for study and discussion. In this way the 
causes of reading deficiency were discovered and the 
students were led into an analysis of their own 
difficulties. The duration of this case study proced- 
ure was 6 weeks, and at the end of this period all of 
the students had reached conclusions about the 
causes of their own difficulties, and all but 3 had 
determined what they should do to bring about 
improvement.—M. Murphy. 


5758. Williams, Catharine Melissa. The con- 
tributions of an experience curriculum to mathe- 
matical learning in the sixth grade. In Ohio State 
University, Abstracts of dissertations . . . 1947-48. 
Columbus, O., 1949, No. 55, 353-360.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis. 


5759. Winberg, Wilma C. (lJowa State Coll., 
Ames.) Some personality traits of collegiate under- 
achievers. Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci., 1947, 54, 267-270. 
—By using the Minnesota Personality Scale, the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Scale, and the 
Owens Personal Check List, the author attempted to 
differentiate underachievers from both normal- and 
overachievers. Degree of achievement was made by 


comparing grade point average with scores on the 
Psychological 
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Examination. ‘At present this problem is still in 
the research stage, but from results to date, it is 
evident that there are certain maladjustive personal- 
ity traits characteristic of underachievement in an 
academic situation.’’—G. D. Lovell. 


[See also abstracts 5301, 5387. ] 


INTERESTS, ATTITUDES & HABITS 


5760. Arbuckle, Dugald S. (Boston U., Mass.) 
Religious services in college. J. higher Educ., 1949, 
20, 317-320.—The results of a study of 11 colleges 
which accepted as a valid objective the supervision 
and development of students’ religious life. Chapel 
services were held in 9 of these colleges, and were 
attended by approximately 75% of the students 
questioned, and less than 5% of those attending 
chapel considered it to be of no value. Religious 
counseling had been received from teachers by a 
third to a half of students questioned, and approxi- 
mately 75% had taken courses in religion. Less than 
4% of the latter considered these courses to be of no 
value—M. Murphy. 


5761. Chun, Dai Ho. A study of the personal 
problems of McKinley High School students in 
Honolulu, Hawaii: with implications for curriculum 
reorganization. In Ohio State University, Abstracts 
of dissertations . . . 1947-48. Columbus, O., 1949, 
No. 55, 53-69.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 


5762. Fieandt, Kai von. Soziale Lebensformen 
und Erscheinungen im finnischen Internat fiir 
ostkarelische Jugend. (Social relations in the 
Finnish School for East-Carelians.) Schweiz. Z. 
Psychol. Anwend., 1948, 7, 64-70.—Observations 
made on 20 boys and 18 girls in a boarding school 
during the early part of the last war showed that 
social relations developed through 4 stages: between 
former acquaintances, roommates, the sexes, and 
between those of different rooms. By means of 
sociometric methods the following social types were 
ascertained: leaders, supporters, and the isolated. 
Leadership rankings made during the 2nd and 8th 
weeks resulted in correlations of .76 for boys and 
.81 for girls—K. F. Muenszinger. 


5763. Gowan, Arthur M. (Jowa State Coll., 
Ames.) Characteristics of freshman veterans. J. 
higher Educ., 1949, 20, 205-206.—Grades achieved 
by veteran and non-veteran freshmen entering Iowa 
State College in the fall of 1945 were compared. 
Veterans excelled non-veterans to a significant 
degree. Veterans did better than was predicted 
from A.C.E. test scores and high school grades, non- 
veterans did less well. Veterans participated less in 
extra-curricular activities, were more certain of their 
choice of curriculum, and less critical of instruction. 
—M. Murphy. 

5764. Johannesson, Ingvar. (Linnégatan 19, 
Lund, Sweden.) Sociala typer i skolklassen. 
(Social types in the school class.) In Nord. Psy- 
kologmgte Forhandl., (see 23: 5146), 104.—Abstract. 














5765-5772 EDUCATIONAL 


5765. Weingarten, Samuel. (Wright Junior Coll., 
Chicago, Ill.) Student veterans’ reading prefer- 
ences. J. higher Educ., 1949, 20, 299-302; 338.— 
Information on the reading preferences of veterans 
attending Wright Junior College in 1947 was ob- 
tained by means of a questionnaire. It was an- 
swered by 500 men, approximately one-fourth of the 
veterans attending the college. Reading preferences 
while in college and also while in the armed forces 
were investigated. All but 4 of the veterans read 
newspapers regularly, though news items were 
second to sports in reading interest. It was evident 
that much remains to be done in acquainting veter- 
ans with what is available in periodicals. About one- 
third read comic books, but only occasionally. 
Books read indicated an interest in fiction, popular 
treatments of psychology, and vocational informa- 
tion. The average number of books read in the 6 
months preceding the questionnaire was 2.4, and 88 
men had read no book.—M. Murphy. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


5766. Fiedler, Miriam Forster. (Vassar Coll., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) Teachers’ problems with 
hard of hearing children. J. educ. Res., 1949, 42, 
618-622.—The hearing of 1180 pupils in the first 
3 grades was tested with the ADC pure-tone audiom- 
eter. The classroom teachers of these children 
were asked to indicate which of their pupils pre- 
sented problems related to speech or voice, reading 
or spelling, suspected hearing loss, symptoms of ear, 
nose or throat pathology, school retardation. A 
significantly larger percentage of the children with 
hearing loss were given by the teachers as classroom 
problems, but these children were not in general 
recognized as cases of defective hearing. It is sug- 
gested that if schools can not afford audiometric 
examinations for all pupils, such examinations should 
at least be given to those who are classroom prob- 
lems.— M. Murphy. 

5767. Salade, Dumitru. Problema educatiei sex- 
uale. (The problem of sex eduction.) Rev. Psthol., 
1947, 10, 72-122.—The problem of sex education 
under its theoretical and practical aspects is anal- 
yzed in detail. A 12-item questionnaire was admini- 
stered to 1350 subjects (1150 university students, 
300 M., 350 F., age 18-35; 200 high school students, 
M., age 15-23). Results: 74.43% show interest in 
the problem; 14.44% M. and 28.8% F. have received 
first information from home, 48.56% M., and 37.76% 
F. got their first information from friends, relatives, 
or other sources; 33.28% M. and 26.03% F., at 
school. Most of the information was obtained at the 
ages 14, 15, and 16; only 1.48% M. and 9.92% F. 
consider sexual intercourse before marriage un- 
necessary. Sex education through family, school, 
and society is necessary and should begin when the 
child shows interest and curiosity about these 
problems.—A. Manoil. 


5768. Seegers, J. Conrad. (Temple U., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) Teaching bright children. Elem. 
Sch. J., 1949, 49, 511-515.—How one school has 


PSYCHOLOGY 


dealt with the problem of teaching children with 
IQ’s above 135 is described by short case histories. 
Bright children are not necessarily accelerated or 
segregated, and concern with general development 
as well as academic is stressed. The curriculum 
must be elastic and must provide individual chal- 
lenge and participation in group activities. Placing 
emphasis on original investigation, reading, and 
creative work implies imaginative teaching and ade- 
quate school facilities—G. H. Johnson. 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


5769. Berdie, Ralph F. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Counseling—an educational technique. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1949, 9, 89-94.—Counseling 
is viewed as an educational medium which can bene- 
fit not only students with “problems,” but all 
students. The counseling benefits for students who 
have no “difficulties” are those which emerge from 
a constructive social personal relationship: a re- 
sponsible relationship with a respected adult; an 
opportunity for the student to feel someone is 
interested in him and to recognize and verbalize his 
goals; the acquisition of skills and facts taught most 
effectively in personal interviews. The changes re- 
quired in the counselor as well as in counseling situ- 
ation and the educational program (if this new role 
for the counselor is to be assumed), are outlined.— 
E. Raskin, 


5770. Dangler, Edward. (P.S. 97, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.) Young children need guidance too. Under- 
standing the Child, 1949, 18, 52-53.—By means of 
the interview, an attempt may be made by elemen- 
tary school teachers to give maladjusted children a 
measure of security, recognition, belongingness, and 
affection denied many of them in everyday life. 
Principles underlying the interview with young 
children are discussed.—J. L. Gewirts. 


5571. Ivancic, Mary J. Mulvey. A way to ease 
emotional blocks to learning. Undersianding the 
Child, 1949, 18, 45-51.—In an attempt to assess the 
results of teachers and counselors helping children 
with difficulties, this study of 14 high school girls 
was carried out. The findings indicate that: (1) 
emotional problems seem to reveal themselves in a 
tutoring-counseling relationship with a teacher, (2) 
a change in achievement and attitude seems to be 
gained through individual tutoring-counseling, and 
(3) counseling is essential to good teaching.—J. L. 


Gewiris. 
5772. Kirkpatrick, Forrest H. [Chm.] Helping 


students find employment. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1949. v, 37 p. 
75¢. (Amer. Coun. Educ. Stud., ser. vi; Stud. 


Personnel Wk., No. 12.)—Twelfth in a series on 
personnel work in colleges and universities, the 
brochure is a placement handbook for officials. 
Integration of placement with personal, educational, 
and vocational counseling is stressed, as well as co- 
operation with employer representatives. The en- 
tire college experience, beginning with admission and 
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including extra-curricular activities, social adjust- 
ment, and part-time jobs, is examined for its bearing 
on successful placement. A discussion of the staff, 
organization, and functioning of an effective place- 
ment office takes into account the size and type of 
institution it is to serve. A final section deals with 
the employer’s responsibilities in utilizing college 
graduates.— R. Tyson. 

5773. Moser, W. E. (Pittsburg (Calif.) Public 
Schs.) Evaluation of a guidance program by means 
of a student’s check list. J. educ. Res., 1949, 42, 
609-617.—A 3-part check list was developed to give 
graduating high school seniors an opportunity to 
evaluate the school’s guidance program. Part I 
(12 items) dealt with the availability of guidance 
functions; Part II (30 items), with the extent of the 
guidance service; Part III (12 items), with questions 
concerning which school official was of most assist- 
ance in guidance. Results of the check list at one 
high school are given and reveal not only that the 
guidance program is far from adequate, but also 
show the areas where the greatest deficiencies are 
experienced. The check list is reproduced.—M. 
Murphy. 


5774. Osburn, W. J. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
Laboratory classes for teachers. Elem. Sch. J., 
1949, 49, 501-510.—A program is described through 
which teachers in service diagnose and treat their 
classes’ difficulties in various subject areas. The 
teachers meet once a week to discuss and receive 
advice on their problems as revealed by use of diag- 
nostic tests, which focus attention on the specific 
needs of each class.—G. H. Johnson. 


5775. Shaffer, Robert H. (Indiana U., Blooming- 
ton.) The effect of an English deficiency. J. 
higher Educ., 1949, 20, 264-267; 282.—Students de- 
ficient in English were defined as those in the upper 
3 quartiles of their entering class at Indiana Univers- 
ity on the A.C.E., but in the lowest decile on the 
Cooperative English Test, Form PM. A non- 
deficient was one whose rank on the English test was 
within 10 centiles of his rank on the A.C.E. De- 
ficient students passed significantly fewer hours of 
work than the non-deficient students during the 
first semester, and earned significantly fewer credit 
points for their first 3 semesters. The difference 
between the groups tended to decrease as their 
college careers proceeded. The difference in achieve- 
ment between the 2 groups was independent of the 
type of examination given in a course, i.e., objective 
or essay. The implications of these findings for 
college counselors are discussed with methods of 
meeting the problems of the student with an English 
deficiency.—M. Murphy. 

5776. Stephens, Gordon. (Child Guidance Clinic, 
Winnipeg, Can.) Psychiatric problems in the educa- 
tional sphere. Undersianding the Child, 1949, 18, 
13—14.—Abstract. 


5777. Troup, Cornelius Vanderbilt. A study of 


the student personnel services offered by the Negro 
colleges of Georgia. 


In Ohio State University, 
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Abstracts of dissertations . . . 1947-48. Columbus, 
O., 1949, No. 55, 325-331.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis. 


5778. Yeager, William A. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Administration and the pupil. New York: Harper, 
1949. xix, 483 p. $3.75.—This book is intended 
primarily for prospective and practicing school ad- 
ministrators. Among the several professional prob- 
lems considered are the following: the attendance 
function, meeting the needs of individual pupils, 
mental and physical health programs, personality 
and social adjustment, the school organization func- 
tions. ‘“‘No longer are the school’s functions con- 
fined to the four walls of the classroom in which the 
child’s intellectual progress is the principal goal. 
Education is now concerned with the growth and 
development of the whole child, his physical, mental, 
moral, social, emotional, and spiritual nature... . 
The development of adequate educational services 
to meet the needs of boys and girls along these lines 
is now conceded to be a principal function of educa- 
tional administration, and has been designated as 
the pupil personnel function.” Selected references 
at the end of each chapter.—G. G. Thompson. 


[See also abstracts 5551, 5588. ] 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


5779. Adams, Michael, & Stuit, Dewey B. The 
predictive efficiency of the 1946 revision of the Iowa 
Legal Aptitude Test. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1949, 
9, 23-27.—The 1946 revision of the Iowa Legal 
Aptitude Test is described and data on its validity 
presented. Although the test predicts success (grade- 
point average in first year of law school) not much 
better than the undergraduate grade-point average, 
it should prove valuable in counseling students whose 
undergraduate work is of doubtful quality.—E. 
Raskin. 


5780. Michaelis, John U. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) Current practices in evaluation in city school 
systems. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1949, 9, 15-22.— 
This is a report on a survey of the programs of evalu- 
ation carried on in city school districts throughout 
the country with respect to such factors as individual 
responsible for the direction of the programs, nature 
of evaluative devices, types of tests used, use of 
cumulative records, etc. The results indicate wide 
diversity in current practices. The greatest need 
for improvement appears to be in the area of 
evaluating growth in democratic behavior.—E. 
Raskin. 


5781. Piene, Fiffi. (Jac. Aalsgt. 45 a, Oslo, Nor- 
way.) Om skolemodenhetsprgver. (On _ school- 
maturity tests.) In Nord. Psykologmgte Forhandl., 
(see 23: 5146), 111-112.—Abstract. 


5782. Troyer, Maurice E. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) 
An Evaluation Service Center. J. higher Educ., 
1949, 20, 152-155.—The Evaluation Service Center 
at Syracuse was established in 1945. Its main 
purposes are: to help faculty members appraise their 








5783-5789 


teaching effectiveness and the achievement of their 
students, to stimulate and aid research studies de- 
signed to improve instruction. Among specific 
activities of the Center are: assistance to faculty 
members in developing test items and evaluating 
these items, development of rating scales by which 
instructors can obtain student appraisal of their 
courses, studies of marking procedures and of com- 
prehensive graduate examinations.—M. Murphy. 

5783. Woodruff, Asahel D., & Pritchard, Maralyn 
W. (Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) Some trends in the 
development of psychological tests. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1949, 9, 105-108.—The test library and 
method of test classification set up by the Cornell 
University Testing Service are described. An outline 
of the complete index (listing 1080 tests), which is 
included in the article, shows that most of the tests 
are achievement tests, the greatest number being in 
the field of reading.—E. Raskin. 


EDUCATION STAFF PERSONNEL 


5784. Gilbert, Amy M. In-service education of 
the college faculty. J. higher Educ., 1949, 20, 192- 
197, 226.—The Associated Colleges of Upper New 
York were organized in 1946 when the existing 
facilities for higher education in New York State 
could not meet the post-war demand of veterans 
and high school graduates. One of the most difficult 
problems confronted by the Associated Colleges was 
the recruitment of a faculty. The faculty recruited 
proved to be a very heterogeneous one. The author 
describes in detail the methods employed for the 
in-service education of the faculty members. -The 
Associated Colleges offered a proving ground for 
theories and principles which can be widely used 
throughout the country.—M. Murphy. 

5785. Irving, James Lee. Some evidence of 
democratic procedures with reference to five phases 
of teacher education at Langston University. In 
Ohio State University, Abstracts of dissertations .. . 
1947-48. Columbus, O., 1949, No. 55, 173-179.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 


PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


5786. Bellows, Roger M. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) Psychology of personnel in business and 
industry. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1949. xii, 
499 p. $4.50.—Written for those interested in 
improving personnel management, this book pre- 
sents an emphasis upon socio-psychological aspects 
of personnel methods, with suggestions for the 
further development and evaluation of these 
methods. Sections deal with such major topics as 
(1) tools for the effective use of personnel with a 
discussion of selection interviewing, the use of tests, 
training, job evaluation incentives, and merit rating, 
(2) worker satisfaction through human _ under- 
standing covering employee counselling, improved 
communications, attitude surveys, and employee 
suggestion systems (3) implications of personnel 
psychology with a discussion on personnel men as 


PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


leaders, and trends in personnel research. Two ap- 
pendices list sources for additional information on 
training, selection and placement, to classified litera- 
ture, research and professional organizations, and 
finally tables of expected ratios of satisfactory em- 
ployees selected by tests according to varying 
validity coefficients.—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 

5787. Jones, Edward S. (U. Buflalo, N. Y.) 
Occupations unlimited. Buffalo: Foster & Stewart 
Pub. Corp., 1948. v, 249 p. $2.95.—‘It is the in- 
tent of this book to point out some of the new hori- 
zons for almost any occupation, how that occupation 
can be stretched or expanded into a field of work that 
is interesting and socially valued.” Occupations 
differ in terms of space, time, energy, opportunity for 
growth, amount of responsibility, planning, ad- 
ministering details, and managing others. The in- 
dividual can re-make and up-grade his job through 
increased education, specific training, improvement 
of character and personality. Through analysis of 
job requirements and individual characteristics 
better matching of men and occupations is possible. 
The relationship of one’s job to those of fellow- 
workers should be studied and understood. Several 
occupations currently providing expanded opportuni- 
ties are described. ‘“‘The book is non-technical, 
intended for the reading of high school and college 
students, or their parents.” —A.S. Thompson. 


[See also abstracts 5144, 5723, 5806. ] 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


5788. Abreu Paiva, J. de. A tipologia na selecio 
industrial. (Typology in industrial selection.) 
Impr. méd., Rio de J., 1949, 24(421), 89-99.—A re- 
view of somatopsychic typologies from Hippocrates 
and Galen to the present day is given with detailed 
exposition of Sheldon’s typology. The author sug- 
gests a psycho-technical application of the Sheldon 
typology in the selection of workers in industry with 
a view to eliminating somatotypes not psycho- 
physically predisposed to certain types of work as for 
example, heavy labor, rapid production.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

5789. Bloomberg, Wilfred. (Cushing V. A. 
Hosp., Framingham, Mass.) Plan for screening, 
induction, and utilization of man power. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1948, 105, 462-465.—New plans for psy- 
chiatric screening of military personnel are dis- 
cussed. The author feels we are forgetting the les- 
sons learned in World War II as we had forgotten 
those of World War I. Standards for induction 
should be revised and lowered since it is felt that no 
test (psychological or psychiatric) can be used to 
predict success as a soldier, as can actual experience. 
The author feels that individuals with all degrees of 
psychoneurosis, epilepsy, alcoholism, cardiac mur- 
murs, and other defects be accepted, if these condi- 
tions have not been entirely incapacitating in civilian 
life. A classification and assignment board should 
be established at each training center. These 
boards are to be composed of psychologists, psychi- 
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atrists, social workers, medical officers, job classi- 
fication experts, and line officers and are to deter- 
mine the final disposition of all personnel. This 
type of program, the author feels, will raise the 
morale in both the military service and the civilians 
at home.—S. Schpoont. 


5790. Clark, Kenneth E. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) The vocational interest patterns of members 
of A. F. of L. trade unions. Minneapolis, Minn.: U. 
Minnesota, Dept. Psychol., 1948. (Tech. Rep. No. 
1.) iii, 20 p.—A 570-item forced-choice mail ques- 
tionnaire was completed by 1143 subjects distributed 
among 8 A. F. L. unions. The purpose of the ques- 
tionnaire was to determine whether interest patterns 
could be found to differentiate between successful 
employed workers in various skilled trades. The 
trade groups were electricians, milk wagon drivers, 
painters, plasterers, bakers, sheet metal workers, 
printers, and plumbers. When scoring keys were 
prepared to differentiate between members of a 
trade group and a composite group of tradesmen- 
in-general, it was found that: (1) workers in a trade 
could be separated from workers in another trade 
such that only 6% will exceed the median score of 
tradesmen in an occupation other than their own; 
and (2) correlations between scores on the eight 
scoring keys showed a clustering of trades with 
respect to measured interest. ‘“‘The data suggest 
that skilled trade groups may be grouped into 
families with rather similar interests for purposes of 
guidance of young persons contemplating entry into 
these fields of work.”-— L. C. Mead. 


5791. David, James Henry. The use of job 
analysis and time and duty study as bases for more 
effective selection and training of wholesale drug 
salesmen. In Ohio State University, Abstracts of 
dissertations . . . 1947-48. Columbus, O., 1949, 
No. 55, 71-81.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 


5792. Dudek, Frank J. (Northwestern U., Evans- 
ton, Ill.) The dependence of factorial composition of 
aptitude tests upon population differences among 
pilot trainees. II. The factorial composition of test 
and criterion variables. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1949, 9, 95-104.—This is a further report on the 
results of a factorial analysis applied to a battery of 
tests (The A.A.F. Nov. 1943 Classification Battery) 
which was administered to 3 groups of pilot trainees 
representing different selective conditions. The 
factorial composition of each test is examined and 
described by means of charts which show the pro- 
portion of each test variance accounted for by each 
factor. In general, the tests varied in the degree to 
which they were ‘“‘loaded’”’ with a given factor and 
the consistency with which they measured different 
factors for the different samples. The factorial 


composition of the criterion also varied for the 3 
samples. The conclusions emphasize the importance 
of: (1) constructing relatively pure tests which 
measure consistently, regardless of the samples to 
whom they are administered; (2) a knowledge of the 
factorial composition of criteria—E. Raskin. 
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5793. Herron, C. D. Measuring men by slide 
rule. Infantry J., 1948, 63(4), 33-36.—General 
Herron submits his comments on the efficiency 
report system adopted recently by the Personnel 
Division of the General Staff of the Army. ‘Taking 
up in detail the system, it is seen to include three 
methods of arriving at efficiency . . . the important 
one of the three is a check-list method and is the 
brain child of the experts, having been from the first 
their favorite. . . . The disqualifying defect of the 
system is that an officer is not free to reject or 
qualify items. . . . Even if it be granted that the 
efficiency of officers could be justly stated arithmeti- 
cally—which I for one do not grant—the system 
now set up for this purpose is fatally defective. No 
system into which unsubstantiated data or half- 
truths enter can have any scientific standing. . . . 
What is needed is full data on outstanding officers, 
high or low. The others do their work well, and if in 
good health and properly assigned, create no prob- 
lems and can safely be assigned to any normal duty. 
The money spent in building up extensive case 
histories on the latter had better be spent on bullets. 
. . « Ido not doubt that in the new efficiency report 
system, the Army Department bought a lemon.’’— 
N. R. Bartlett. 

5794. Madsen, Aage. (Psykoteknisk Inst., Kgben- 
havn, Denmark.) Kontrolundersggelse ved per- 
sonaleudvelgelse. (Control investigation with 
personnel selection.) In Nord. Psykologm@gte For- 
handl. (see 23: 5146), 112.—Abstract. 


5795. Palmade, Guy. La psychotechnique. (A>p- 
plied psychology.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1948. 127 p.—This short introduction to 
industrial psychology begins with tests used by the 
Paris transportation system for the selection of em- 
ployees and by the Northern Railroad for switch- 
men. The course continues with descriptions of the 
Binet and the Army Alpha. The third chapter 
defines elementary statistical terms. In a descrip- 
tion of the tests of the Zurich series information and 
observations are classified as pertaining to fields of 
(1) physique, (2) intelligence, (3) work, and (4) 
character. Among personality tests the projective 
techniques are emphasized. Besides the word as- 
sociation test, the Rorschach, the Szondi, and the 
TAT, the test des fables (a short-story completion 
test on psychoanalytical basis) of Louisa Diiss is 
described. Methods of studying jobs, adjustment of 
workers to the factory, and interpersonal relation- 
ships form the brief last part.—Z. Katz. 

5796. Sjallung, Grunddal. (Fyns Psykoiekniske 
Inst., K¢benhavn, Denmark.) En forbedret psykote- 
knisk vurderingsskala. (An improved psychotech- 
nical rating scale.) In Nord. Psykologmé@te Forhandl., 
(see 23: 5146), 112—113.—Abstract. 


[See also abstracts 5311, 5319. ] 





LABOR—MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


5797. Campo, Arnold F. A collective bargaining 
check-list. Advanced Mgmt, 1949, 14, 73-75. 
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65 suggestions for both management and labor 
are offered to facilitate negotiating collective bar- 
gaining contracts and for living with the agree- 
ments.—H. Moore. 

5798. Eliel, Paul, The ingredients of industrial 
peace and conflict. Advanced Mgmt, 1949, 14, 58-67. 
—This is a contrast between the negotiating methods 
of 2 union groups on the Pacific coast. The pacific 
relations in the dealings by one are contrasted with 
the strained tensions in the other. Monetary con- 
siderations are not the prime cause of the differences 
for the latter’s weekly wages in 1947 were $18.53 
higher than the former. The analysis indicates that 
(1) the atmosphere in which negotiations are con- 
ducted is a primary determiner of future relations, 
(2) direct agreements are more beneficial than agree- 
ments written by an outside agency, (3) conflicts 
create suspicions that time does not readily erase, 
(4) the character of the industry helps determine the 
attitude of the employee—the more stable the more 
skilled—as well as the sources from which manage- 
ment is recruited, (5) collective bargaining when 
used to improve relations strengthens morale, but 
when used to gain expedient advantages under- 
mines morale, (6) contrasting economic beliefs and 
principles on the parts of employer and employee 
are not resolved by collective bargaining, and until 
they are resolved there is no hope for industrial 
peace.—H. Moore. 


5799. Hayworth, Thadene, & Nolan, Janet. 
Mental health for employees. Personnel J. 1949, 
28, 52-58.—It is suggested that industries set up 
mental health programs for employees just as they 
have set up athletic and social programs. A desir- 
able feature of the program is to have discussion 
groups on emotional problems conducted by trained 
leaders. Groups of about 50 employees meeting once 
a week might discuss one topic for from 4 to 6 weeks. 
In initiating the program, employee committees 
should be utilized to plan such details as payment of 
the leader, selection of topics for discussion, and 
selection of members of each group. The staffs of 
local mental hygiene and welfare agencies frequently 
can furnish leaders as well as information on desirable 
topics for discussion, movies and books.—M. B. 
Mitchell. 


5800. Pigors, Paul. Making two-way communica- 
tion effective. Advanced Mgmt, 1949, 14, 68-72.— 
The determining forces of an effective communica- 
tion system are (1) the thinking of the recipient of 
the communications, (2) appreciation of the re- 
actions of the employee, (3) mutual confidence and 
the absence of threats either by implication or by 
possible misinterpretation, (4) continuous two-way 
exchange of ideas. The commonly used system that 
begins with general orders and ends with general re- 
ports falls down because of the functional restrictions 
placed on subordinate executives by the organiza- 
tional structure, the financial controls under which 
he works, and his hesitation in giving cooperation on 
issues that are not considered as strengthening his 
department. In addition, there are inevitable de- 
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lays and misinterpretations. The remedy is not 
found in providing external incentives for these have 
been remarkably ineffective, nor is it found in ex- 
ternal restraints, for these add to overhead expenses 
and interfere with normal give-and-take relations. 
The best communication system takes full advant- 
age of every opportunity for participation.—ZH. 
Moore. 

5801. Redmon, E. J. Class stratification in 
industry. Sociol. soc. Res., 1949, 33, 212-217.—The 
author presents an analysis of the social implications 
of stratification in industry in developing the view 
that effective integration of all phases of industrial 
behavior patterns requires emphasis on the inter- 
relations of the entire work situation as well as 
off-the-job factors. Stratification is held to be “a 
deterrent to employee participation and the satis- 
faction of individual drives and motivations.”— 
J. E. Horrocks. 


[See also abstracts 5772, 5807. | 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER 
APPLICATIONS 


5802. Chandessais, Les sciences de l’hom- 
me et l’armée. (The science of man and the army.) 
Informations Militaires, 1948, Nos. 121, 7-12; 122, 
17-21; 126, 13-18; 127, 17-21; 1949, No. 128, 13-21. 
—In this series of parts of a continued article the 
author discusses the application of psychological 
material to military problems. Among the problems 
considered are organization and administration, 
selection and placement of personnel, discipline, 
morale, selection of officers and the relations be- 
tween officers and men, applications of statistical 
analysis, and the social psychological problems of 
the individual and the group in the military situation. 
—0O. I. Jacobsen. 





INDUSTRY 


5803. Browne, R. C. (U. Durham, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Eng.) The day and night performance of 
teleprinter switchboard operators. Occup. Psychol., 
Lond., 1949, 23, 121-126.—The performance of 
switchboard operators at an RAF communications 
center was continuously measured for 3 months. It 
was found that performance improves from 9 a.m. to 
noon, remains fairly constant to 5 p.m., and then 
gradually decreases to 8 a.m. Within the same 
hours during the day, pressure of work did not affect 
performance, but at night an increase in work load 
tended to result in improved performance. At all 
hours of the day performance tends to be better in 
the middle of the week than at the ends.—G. S. 
Speer. 

5804. Conover, Donald W. (Jowa Stale Coll., 
Ames.) A preliminary analysis of attitudes related to 
driving. Proc. Jowa Acad. Sci., 1947, 54, 227-229.— 
The Iowa State Multi-Attitude Scale was given to 
86 students taking driver training and reliability 
coefficients determined. Items for the scale were 
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based on criteria established by the National Safety 
Council relating to contributive causes of automobile 
accidents. Odd-even and split-half coefficients of 
correlation ranged from .76 to .86.—G. D. Lovell. 


5805. Coucheron-Jarl, V. (U. Oslo, Norway.) 
Terminologiske problemer innen arbeids-psykolo- 
gien. (Terminological problems in industrial psy- 
chology.) In Nord. Psykologmgte Forhandl., (see 
23: 5146), 114.—Abstract. 


5806. Gillespie, James J. Training in foreman- 
ship and management. (Sth ed.) London: I. 
Putman, 1948. xv, 206 p. 12s-6d.—Written pri- 
marily for students by a management consultant this 
book represents a rational approach to management 
problems. In Part I, 7 chapters, refers to the theory 
of management, the economic aspects and the scien- 
tific thinking required of foremanship and manage- 
ment and the personal aspects of leadership and its 
development. The interpretation of psychological 
aspects emphasizes the dynamics and unconscious 
factors in behavior. 2 chapters deal with industrial 
and trade union history and another with relation- 
ships especially affecting leadership on a horizontal 
and vertical plane. In Part II, the author describes 
the various functions of management with responsi- 
bility for financial and sales functions, personnel 
selection and training, production planning, motion 
and time study programs, wages and factory costing. 
—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 


5807. Gomberg, William. A trade union analysis 
of time study. Chicago: Science Research Associ- 
ates, 1948. xi, 243 p. $4.25.—A foreword by David 
Dubinsky introduces this analysis by the director of 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
Management Engineering Department. The book 
evaluates the place of time study in collective bar- 
gaining. It re-examines such factors as atomistic 
job analysis, stop watch technique, variations in 
mechanical equipment and materials, fatigue, atti- 
tudes, and sociological influences. The concept of 
the normal worker and the one best work method for 
all individuals is questioned. It is suggested that 
labor’s confidence in time study is increased by hav- 
ing trained labor representatives cooperate with 
management in carrying them out. The author con- 
cludes “‘that thus far... time study techniques 
can make no claim to scientific accuracy. They are 
at best empirical guides to setting up a range within 
which collective bargaining . . . can take place.” 
* 30-page bibliography.—R. Tyson. 

5808. [Grether, Walter F.] (Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, Dayton, O.) Analysis of types of 
errors in reading of the conventional three-pointer 
altimeter. Dayton, O.: Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, 1948. 23 p. (Air Material Command Memo- 
randum Report Ser. No. MCREXD-694-14A.)— 
An analysis was made of the types of errors made by 
97 pilots and 79 non-pilots in reading 2 types of 
altimeters, as follows: the conventional 3-pointer 
altimeter and a new altimeter with a combination 
counter and single pointer. 7 categories of error were 
identified when reading the conventional instrument: 
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(1) reading to the wrong nearest numeral, (2) read- 
ing to the wrong lower adjacent numeral, (3) dis- 
placement of a digit in a number series, (4) misread- 
ing of scale or numeral, (5) omission of one pointer, 
(6) pointer exchange, and (7) repetition of read- 
ing on one pointer. The new altimeter exhibited 
only errors of types 3 and 4 on the above list. It 
was concluded that the multiple-pointer instrument 
represents a difficult mental task and the new alti- 
meter is recommended as a means of avoiding read- 
ing errors.— L. C. Mead. 


5809. Harrell, Thomas Willard. (U. Illinois, 
Urbana.) Industrial psychology. New York: Rine- 
hart, 1949. xvii, 462 p. $4.25.—‘‘The basic as- 
sumption of this book is that the chief contribution 
psychology can make in industry is to analyze the 
problem of labor-management cooperation and to 
develop techniques which will facilitate such co- 
operation.”” With this basic assumption the author 
reviews experimental findings in industrial psych- 
ology and presents them for textbook use. After 2 
introductory chapters the first defining the field and 
tracing its history and the second devoted to occupa- 
tional information, the remaining chapters are di- 
vided into 3 parts: individual differences, human 
engineering, and human relations. The first of these 
includes discussions of individual differences and their 
evaluation, selection methods, and personnel testing. 
The second has 4 chapters devoted to improving 
work methods, training, fatigue and working condi- 
tions, and accident prevention. The third part has 
chapters discussing motivation, attitudes, job satis- 
faction, morale, mental hygiene, psychological as- 
pects of labor relations and supervision. Each 
chapter is followed by a list of works referred to.— 
C. M. Louttit. 


5810. Knight, Rex. (U. Aberdeen, Scotland.) 
What is industrial psychology? Occup. Psychol., 
Lond., 1949, 23, 65-73.—In this review of Hearn- 
shaw’s earlier paper (see 23: 3954), the author agrees 
that industrial psychology must be exploratory as 
well useful, that it must concern itself with factors 
influencing thought and behavior at work, that it 
must pay special attention to the influence of social 
factors, and that it must study the people who work 
as well as these people at work. It is felt, however, 
that Hearnshaw has paid too much attention to text- 
books, and not enough to what psychologists do; 
that he exaggerates the urgency of minimizing in- 
dustrial stress; that he errs in suggesting an in- 
compatibility between psychotechnology and social 
factors affecting personality; and that theory and 
practice must develop together.—G. S. Speer. 


5811. Lauer, A. R., & Embree, L. F. (Jowa State 
Coll., Ames.) Certain factors affecting the legibility 
of stop signs. Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci., 1947, 54, 243- 
245.—‘“‘From a preliminary study of two different 
widths of stroke and of four letter spacings on stop 
signs using low level illumination, it is shown that 
the heavier stroke is more legible under the condi- 
tions described. It remains to be seen whether this 
will hold in high illuminations. The letters S, T, 
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O, and P are not of equal difficulty and it seems the 
design of separate letters will need to be modified to 
secure the most effective Gestalt or pattern of letters 
used in the STOP sign for maximum efficiency.”— 
G. D. Lovell. 

5812. Lira Calvalcanti, A. de. (Division of 
Hygiene and Safety of Work, Rio de Janeiro, Brasil.) 
Introduc&o ao estudio das cinetoses profissionais. 
(An introduction to the study of occupational kine- 
toses.) Impr. méd., Rio de J., 1947, 22(403), 73-74. 
—Attention is called to occupational kinetoses or 
ailments provoked by movements of varied kind: 
continuous, monotonous, shaking, oscillating, trau- 
matizing, hazardous, discontinuous, rapid, exces- 
sive, straining by reason of weight-lifting, or every 
movement which may produce disturbance in the 
health of the individual. In every occupation in 
which movement is executed anti-physiologically 
and chronically, physical as well as psychic disturb- 
ances may be provoked as for example in motion- 
sickness at sea, the shakings from pneumatic drills, 
the work-conditions of aviators. This field of oc- 
cupational kinetoses which is enlarging with the 
mechanization of life is in need of careful study.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

5813. McFarland, Ross A. (Harvard Sch. Public 
Health, Boston, Mass.) Psychological implications 
of aging in airline pilots. J. Geront., 1948, 3(4 
Suppl.), 9.—Abstract. 

5814. (Warrick, Melvin J., & Grether, Walter F. ] 
(Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio). 
The effect of pointer alignment on check reading of 
engine instrument panels. Dayton, O.: Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, 1948. 33 p. (Air Ma- 
teriel) Command Memorandum Report Ser. No. 
MCREXD-694-17.)—4 experiments were conducted 
using a panel of 16 simulated aircraft engine instru- 
ments mounted in a fixed Link trainer fuselage. 
After exposure, the subjects check read the panel 
and positioned one or more toggle switches. In one 
type of Test situations required (1) indication 
whether there was deviation of any instrument from 
a particular position; and (2) identification of any 
deviating instrument and also the direction of devi- 
ation. 6 pointer alignment positions were examined, 
alignment at the cardinal 9, 12, and 3 o'clock posi- 
tions, and mixed alignment about each of these 
positions. Results were as follows: (1) average 
response time to a horizontal alignment of all sixteen 
instruments was .8 seconds; checking a mixed align- 
ment required an average of 1.6 seconds; (2) when 
judgment of whether the misalignment had increased 
or decreased was required, the response time was 3.0 
seconds (for uniform alignment at 9 o'clock posi- 
tion); a comparable mixed alignment required 5.1 
seconds; (3) judgment of whether a deviating in- 
strument represented an increase or decrease from a 
desired reading was made more rapidly and accurately 
at the 9 and 12 o'clock dial positions than at the 
3 o'clock position.— L. C. Mead. 


[See also abstracts 5157, 5250. ] 
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Business & COMMERCE 


5815. Baker, Kenneth. An analysis of radio’s 
programming. In Lazarsfeld, P. F., & Stanton, F. N., 
Communications research: 1948-1949, (see 23: 5495), 
51-72.—"To_ present basic factual information 
about the nature of American radio’s actual program 
offerings,” the author made an analysis of program 
log of a nation-wide sample of commercial AM sta- 
tions selected by the quota control method. Of 100 
solicited, 85 stations returned usable data for the 
week of November 21-27, 1946. Tables showing the 
distribution of program time indicate that musical 
programs predominate with 41% of the time, dra- 
matic programs occupy 16%, and news and com- 
mentators take 13% of the time. Other programs of 
different types occupy the remaining time. Break- 
downs are given by size of station and other pertinent 
variables.— N. L. Gage. 


5816. Berelson, Bernard. What “missing the 
newspaper” means. In Lazarsfeld, P. F., & Sianion, 
F. N., Communications research 1948-1949, (see 23: 
5495), 111-129.—To secure intensive psychological 
insights into what not having the newspaper means 
to people, 60 intensive interviews, of a sample 
stratified by rental areas in New York City, were 
conducted during the 1945 newspaper deliverymen’s 
strike. Findings are discussed in terms of (1) verbal- 
ized vs. actual attention to and need for serious news; 
(2) the uses of newspapers for obtaining information 
about and interpretation of public affairs, as a tool 
for daily living, for respite, for social prestige, and 
for social contact; (3) the desirability of reading as 
a respectable activity, perhaps associated unconsci- 
ously with oral gratification; and (4) the ritualistic 
and near-compulsive character of newspaper read- 
ing.— N. L. Gage. 

5817. Britt, Steuart Henderson. (McCann-Erick- 
son, Inc., 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20.) 
Research and merchandising in a modern advertis- 
ing agency. J. Marketing, 1949, April, 506-510.— 
The Research Department of McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
is described. This advertising agency's research 
division has 4 areas of research: market, copy, radio, 
and econometric and media. Brief examples illus- 
trating the kind of problems studied are given.— 
C. M. Louttit. 

5818. Kass, Babette. Overlapping magazine 
reading ; a new method of determining the cultural 
levels of magazines. In Lazarsfeld, P. F., & Stanton, 
F. N., Communications research 1948-1949, (see 23: 
5495), 130-151.—Techniques of determining the 
cultural value of magazines are briefly described and 
a proposed new method is explained in some detail. 
The 3 old techniques are audience stratification, 
content criteria, and impressionistic judgment. The 
new method, overlapping reading, is compared with 
the last of these. The rank order obtained for 14 
magazines, as determined from the overlapping read- 
ing among 5344 Iowa women, correlates positively 
and almost perfectly with 2 sets of rankings deter- 
mined by the method of impressionistic judgment. 
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“The proportion of overlapping reading, here des- 
ignated as ¢, is thus shown to be a valid measure of 
cultural proximity and therefore an index of the 
cultural level of magazines.’’ Limitations of the @ 
values are pointed out.— N. L. Gage. 


5819. Langkjer, Asger. (Fiolstraede 23, II, 
Kgbenhavn K, Denmark.) Behovspsykologien og 
afsetningsarbejdet. (Psychology necessary to 
saleswork.) In Nord. Psykologmgte Forhandl., (see 
23: 5146), 108.—Abstract. 


5820. Lazarsfeld, Paul F., & Dinerman, Helen. 
Research for action. In Lazarsfeld, P. F., & Stanton, 
F. N., Communications research: 1948-1949, (see 23: 
5495), 73-108.—To determine whether a modified 
policy of morning programs might attract a larger 
audience, this study of women comprising radio's 
potential morning audience divided its sample of 
2650 women in 4 large cities into 3 groups: story 
audience, nonlisteners, and other listeners. This 
division is validated in terms of several criteria. 
The “nonlisteners” in turn are of 4 types: ‘‘radio 
resisters,’’ “‘program resisters,"’ ‘“‘radio-restricteds,” 
and “psychological incapables” or ‘‘one-track-mind”’ 
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women. These 3 groups present different problems 
to those concerned with attracting the non-listening 
third of the available audience to morning listening. 
Of the “other listeners” group, some wish the pro- 
grams to be more soothing while others wish more 
intellectual fare. Modifications of program policy 
to attract the “‘nonlisteners’’ and ‘‘other listeners,” 
in terms of the psychological characteristics of these 
groups, are suggested.— N. L. Gage. 


5821. Pronko, N. H., & Bowles, J. W., Jr. (U. 
Wichita, Kans.) A progress report on some experi- 
ments with cola beverages. Trans. Kans. Acad. 
Sci., 1949, 52, 82-85.—Results of 2 experiments on 
the taste discrimination and identification of common 
cola beverages are reported. Neither discrimination 
nor identification exceeded chance expectation. 
The authors suggest that ‘‘naming is more a function 
of familiarity with beverages through use and ad- 
vertising media rather than a function of some 
chemical or physical property of the beverages 
themselves.’”—W. A. Varvel. 


[See also abstracts 5417, 5420. | 





What happens 


Dr. Hebb combines modern knowledge 
of psychology and physiology into a new 
theory of thought and emotion—an at- 
tempt to explain what goes on in the human 
brain between the arrival of an excitation 
at a sensory projection area and its depar- 
ture from the motor area of the cortex. 


Describes, applies theory 


The first five chapters cover problems 
involved in studying behavior and explain 
the theory the author has developed to 
solve these problems. The remainder of 
the book applies the theory to learning, 
volition, emotion, hunger, and similar fac- 
tors in behavior. 


Copies available on approval 





between stimulus and response ?——— 


ORGANIZATION OF BEHAVIOR 


A Neuropsychological Theory 
By D. O. HEBB, Chairman, Department of Psychology, McGill University 


December 1949 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16—— 
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“One of the most important works” 

“T have read the manuscript . . . and am 
taking the liberty of sending you an un- 
solicited recommendation. In my opinion 
it is one of the most important works on 
physiological psychology to appear in the 
past quarter of acentury. It is filled with 
pertinent but previously overlooked evi- 
dence, and the theories proposed reflect 
mature judgment combined with a pene- 
trating insight into the basic problems of 
the field.”,.—Proressor Frank A. Beacn, 
Yale University. 





The first volume of the 
WILEY BOOKS IN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


$4.00 











335 pages Illus. 















THE ABNORMAL PERSONALITY 


A Textbook 
Fok THE INTRODUCTORY course in abnormal psychology. 


By The theme is disordered personalities: = 9 who are maladjusted, 

. neurotic, delinquent, psychotic, brain-injured, or in some other way 

Rosert W. WHITE disordered in their personal reactions to life and its circumstances. 
Harvard University Of the two introductory chapters, one is historical, the other clinical. 


The author then presents five detailed case histories representing a 
wide range of disorders. These are referred to constantly throughout 
the book, serving as a means of illustrating the problems and prin- 
ciples of abnormal psychology. 613 pages, $5.00 


STUDIES IN 
PSYCHOSOMATIC MEDICINE 


An Approach to the Cause and Treatment of Vegetative Disturbances 


By AN IMPORTANT WORK of interest to everyone seeking a better 
understanding of how the mind and body work together to pro- 


FRANZ ALEXANDER, M.D. : & ; . > 
duce certain conditions in the human organism. A compilation of 


= . ane rer papers written by eighteen contributing authorities covering many 
l'nomas M. Frencu, M.D. years of study, the volume includes cases of patients suffering from 
Both of the Chicago such chronic disturbances as laryngitis, hay fever, migraine, etc. 


Institute for Psychoanalysis 568 pages, $7.50 


PERSONALITY AND THE 
BEHAVIOR DISORDERS 


Edited b HE FIRST WORK of this type in the field of Personality and 
oe, Abnormal Psychology. A survey by each of the forty contribut- 
J. McV. Hunt ing specialists of facts and research strategy in his sub-field. As- 
Director of the Institute sembles for the student the literature from these fields, gathers the 
of Welfare Research results of investigations into more compact exposition, and fosters the 
"of New York cross-disciplinary approach to the study of personality. 2 volumes, 

; 1,242 pages, $10.00 


EFFECTIVE THINKING 


How to Use It for Greater Achievement 


By pape ys AS AN AID for all those who wish to put into practice 
sound methods of thinking. Discusses such topics as the Nature 


Dwient 5. Warnmes and Purpose of Thinking; Effective Thinking and the Meanings of 


The C A uthor of Word Words; Emotions, Suggestions, and Morals in Thinking. Particular 
"Effective Sre ‘ey ’ effort is made to present information so clearly that it will be remem- 
ulfective Speec bered and used. 319 pages, $3.50 


and other works 
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Soou— FIVE Sound Motion Pictures 


on MARRIAGE 


correlated with Henry Bowman’s “Marriage for Moderns” 


Ready 


A successful marriage is a creative achievement—attained by those who recognize its 
problems and are equipped to meet them. These five dramatic, narrative motion pictures 
consider certain of those problems of courtship and marriage where timely analysis and 
intelligent adjustment may spell the difference between success and failure. Basic per- 
sonality types, the choice of a mate, competition between marriage and a career, the adjust- 
ments to married life are the subjects explored in these films prepared for courses in marriage 
and family living. The films offer no “solutions” to the problems they present; instead, 
they are intended to be the starting point for mature, serious discussion on how to prepare 
for marriage and what is required to perpetuate a happy marital relationship. 


These 16 mm films will be available for distribution in December. To view them at 


the earliest opportunity, send us your “on approval” order now. The films will be sent to 
any college or university for a 10-day examination period, with no obligation to purchase. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 


Text-Film Department 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 


Henry E. Garrett, Head of the Depart- 
Ready P SYCHOLOGY ment of Psychology, Columbia University 
January 
1950 











Readable 

This text is written in a highly interesting style which is brightened by 
occasional touches of humor. It is less “technical” in the old-fashioned 
sense than the usual type of psychology text and yet it covers all the essential 
information required in a beginning course in psychology. An overly- 
detailed treatment of physiology is avoided. Employing a practical ap- 
proach, this up-to-date book helps students to meet problems of everyday 
living, such as studying effectively, getting a job, and understanding himself 
and others. 


Teachable 
A ‘ The logical organization and clarity of style appeal to teachers and 
merican students alike. The text matter is illustrated by approximately sixty- 
five charts and graphs, which in many instances take the place of long 
Book verbal discussions. At the end of each chapter there are experiments 


for the student to make, topics for him to think about and discuss, and 
Company outside reading suggestions which refer to specific sections of the books. 

















ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT 


By EvizaBeta B. Hurtock, University of Pennsylvania. McGraw-Hill Publications in Psy- 
chology. 566 pages, $4.50 


A basic text for the introductory course in Adolescent Psychology. In discussing various phases of 
adolescent development, the author emphasizes changes in attitudes and behavior that occur as the 
individual emerges from childhood to adolescence. Covers problems of adolescence in modern times; 
physical maturity and its effects on behavior and attitudes; emotional storm and stress; social, 
recreational, and personal interests; attitudes toward religion and morals; personality changes in 
adolescence; and the meaning of maturity. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY 


By Ross StaGNer, Dartmouth College. McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. Second 

edition. 458 pages, $5.00 
The author has completely rewritten this successful text for college students. In view of the de- 
velopments of the past decade, he has changed his point of view from one behavioristic in character 
to one stressing perception, frame of reference, and the inner organization of experience. Particu- 
larly important is the addition of a new chapter on the Self in personality organization. Material 
has also been added on the Rorschacht test, with some mention of other projective techniques, and 
the recent work of the Yale group on “learning.” 


PERSONALITY MALADJUSTMENTS AND MENTAL HYGIENE. New 


second edition 
By J. E. WALLace WALLIN, Upsala College. McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. 522 
pages, $5.00 
This revision of a successful book presents a systematic discussion of the outstanding types of 
personality maladjustments, together with detailed, practical suggestions for preventing and over- 
coming mental conflicts and for developing normal, balanced, and harmonious personalities. Many 
of the old case histories have been eliminated, and replaced by new case material. Whole chapters 
are now devoted to a discussion of the educational elements of the mental hygiene program, psycho- 
therapeutic methods, and the practical mental hygiene treatment of inferiority feelings, compensa- 
tory maladjustments, etc. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN EDUCATION 


By HERBERT SORENSON, University of Kentucky. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. Second 
edition. 535 pages, $4.00 
A complete rewriting of a popular text which is one of the outstanding contributions to the literature 
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